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If you have trouble in getting inks to work smoothly, or with surface pulling 
off of coated or enameled paper when using stiff ink, do not delay purchasing a 
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sample can of the. 
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The Best and e 
Most Reliable . 
Ink Softener on the 4 
larket. 

It acts like [lagic. 
Softens the Ink but 
does not weaken 
the color. 

Can be used with 
either Printing or 
Lithographic Inks. 
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Superior to any os the 


preparations now 
offered to printers 
for the purpose. 
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Put up in patent cans, with screw top, in one, two and five pound sizes, and furnished 
in quantities of from 1 to 10 pounds at 50 cents net per pound; 10 to 50 pounds at 45 cents 
net per pound; over 50 pounds at 40 cents net per pound. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


212-214 Monroe Street, Ghicago. 





@ee-— SEND FOR CIRCULAR GIVING TESTIMONIALS AND FULL PARTICULARS ~-seee@ 
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2 Fallible vecause finite 


and in our expression of them. Notwithstanding this recognition of 
our limitations, we occasionally make statements and predictions 
that we regard as absolutely incontrovertible—for instance, such state- 


ments as this one: 


q ~¢ 
> —and being fallible, of necessity, liable to err alike in our opinions 


If you are a Printer, Publisher or Stationer, and it matters not 
a whit whether your business be an exceedingly modest, or a very 
“immodest”’— i.e., extensive—one there are some things 


Wou Cannot Afford 


—cannot afford, be your invested capital what it may. 


Wou Cannot Afford 


to remain longer in ignorance of the Paper possibilities our enormous : 





stock and manufacturing facilities place at your disposal. 


We are Paper “‘ Specialists,’’ manufacturing and handling every- 
thing good in Papers, from the humblest grades of “ Wrapping” 
to the most luxurious ‘Webs’ demanded by the exactions of 


“fin de siecle”’ typography. 








have not hitherto dealt with us, and for this eminently cogent reason 
—small buyers supremely satisfied, soon expand into larger buyers, 
and the occasional customer, encountering uniform fair treatment, 


rapidly becomes much less “ occasional.” 


When you next want anything in the realms of Paperdom, write 
us for what you are seeking —the very next time —'twill pay you 


to do so. 


5. U1. Butler Paper Company, 


216 and 218 Monroe Street, 
Chicago, U. 9. 2. 


We especially solicit even very trifling orders, from those who 
~ 
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THE 
SIMPLE 
TRUTH 








about the 


“Century”’ Pony 


as that 


wt veturns larger profits, in a lesser 
time, upon a smaller expenditure for 
labor and waste than any other piece 
of mechanism which the printer may 
use. Its far more than a Printing 
Press; it 1s an Extractor of Profets 
Strom small margin jobs. 


Write us for particulars. 


Campbell Printing Press 
& Mig. Co. 


5 Madison Avenue, New York. 
334 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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The “New Model” Web 


Is not like others, a mass of mysterious moving parts 
that one dreads to stand by, 











But a simple, straightforward, easily understood, 

cheaply operated printing and folding machine that 

has no equal for speed, efficiency and economy. | 
It is so radically different from the complicated | 

machinery usually seen in the newspaper office that 

you cannot grasp the wonder of it till you see it for | 











yourself. 
To know more, send for booklet. } 


Campbell Printing Press & Mig. Co. 


5 Madison Avenue, New York. 
334 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


in Prizes 
For Well-Displayed Advertisements ! 











FIRST PRIZE, ‘ . 
SECOND « 

THIRD «* 

FOURTH « 

FIFTH * ‘ 
SIXTH * ‘ ‘ 
Ten Consolation Prizes of . 























The Riverside Paper Company, of Holyoke, Mass., offer the 
above mentioned sums, aggregating One Hundred and Eighty 
Dollars, for the best displayed and best constructed advertisements 
of the famous Magna Charta Bond Paper, made up from the word- 


ing printed in typewriter type hereunder: 


Magna Charta Bond. 
rag stock. 


14, 16, 18, 20, 24 lb.; 
28 1b.; 22x52—52, 40 lb. 
19x 24—-20, 24 1b. 
20, 241b.; 19x24-—20, 241b. 
finished by plating. 
Holyoke, Mass. 


The leader of all bond papers. 
Free from edulteration. 
A paper that will withstand the ravages of time. 
17x 28—16, 20, 24, 28 1b.; 19x 24—16, 18 20, 24, 
Blue: 17x22—16, 201b.; 17x28—20, 241lb.; 
Crushed, in white only: 17x22—16, 201lb.; 17x28 — 
The Magna Charta Bond Papers are all 
Manufactured by Riverside Paper Company, 


Made from new 
Long fibre. 
17x 22— 12, 


Perfectly sized. 
White: 





CONTRIBUTORS WILL PLEASE READ THE FOLLOWING RULES AND OBSERVE THEM STRICTLY, AS ANY 
DEPARTURE THEREFROM WILL DISQUALIFY THEIR SPECIMENS: 


1.—The advertisement is designed for publication as a page of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. Contributors may use any space not larger than THE 
INLAND PRINTER page (preferably 33 by 52 ems pica), and matter can 
be set the narrow way of page, or lengthwise, as desired. 

2.—The use of cuts and ornaments is not prohibited, but type composition 
must form the principal part of the work. 

3.—The wording of the advertisement may be changed to suit the ideas of 
contributors. Any alterations from the text will be considered in mak- 
ing the awards, and will count for or against the specimens, according to 
their merits. 

4.—Twenty-five impressions of each specimen are required, printed in black 
ink on white paper, 944 by 12% inches in size. 

5.—All specimens must be mailed flat, addressed to the editor of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, and distinctly labeled ‘ Riverside Paper Company 
Advertising Competition.” 

6.—An electroty pe or stereotype of each specimen must accompany the proofs, 
and if sent by express, charges must be prepaid. 

7.—In the left hand corner of both proofs and plates contributors are requested 
to place their identification mark or motto, a duplicate of which contain- 
ing the full name and address must be inclosed in a sealed envelope, 





marked on the outside ** Riverside Paper Company Advertisement Com- 
petition,” with the contributor’s mark or motto printed or written in the 
upper right-hand corner. 


8.—As it is necessary that these rules should not debar anyone from compet- 
ing who desires to do so, arrangements may be made with THE INLAND 
PRINTER for the photo-engraving of specimens by contributors who find 
it impossible to send electrotypes or stereotypes. 


9.—All contributions must be in the hands of the editor of THE INLAND 
PRINTER not later than November 1, 1895. 


10.—Announcement of awards will be made in the December issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. 


11.—Each contributor will receive a complete bound set of the specimens at 
the conclusion of the contest. 


12.—Contributors may send as many specimens as they may desire, but no 
contributor will be entitled to more than one prize. 


13.—The prizes will be awarded by judges who will be selected by THE 
INLAND PRINTER. 


(SEE EDITORIAL REFERENCE TO THIS COMPETITION IN THIS ISSUE. ) 
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The ‘*Duplex”’ 
is in 

operation 
throughout the 
United States. 
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4,500 to 5,000 per hour, four, six or 
eight-page papers, pasted and 
folded, ready for carriers. 


OF 
id 


Prints from ordinary type forms. No 
expenses for stereotyping, and no delays 
to make plates. Papers first on the street, 
and this is what catches the “Cream of 
the Trade.” 







FROM PUBLISHERS OF ‘‘THE MIRROR.” 
MANCHESTER, N. H., July 20, 1895. 


We have used a Cox Duplex Press for nearly three years in printing the daily Mirror and American and 
the Weekly Mirror and Farmer. The press has been in almost hourly use six days of the week, and we point 
to its accomplishments with a great deal of pride. We have had occasion to try the various combinations in 

ages that it is capable of, and have run as many as twenty pages. The work has been of a high character. 
We use cuts nearly every day, and very often half-tone ones, and this class of work has given great satis- 
faction. Never since we bought the press have we had occasion to regret it; but on the other hand are daily 
delighted that we own it. The Cox Duplex Press now occupies a position which no other press does, and the 
newspaper fraternity situated as the Mirror is, should rejoice at the possibilities which its proprietorship 
presents. We bought a new dress of type soon after our Cox press was put in, and the wear upon the face 
of the type has been less than resulted from the use for a similar period upon cylinder presses in the old days. 
We continually maintain a high standard, typographically. 
We cheerfully indorse the Cox Duplex Press. It has fully met all claims made for it by its builders. 
We advise all newspaper publishers who require a press occupying the ground midway between the 
cylinder press and the costly stereotype press, to turn their attention to the Cox Duplex. 
THE JOHN B. CLARKE CO., 
ARTHUR E, CLARKE, Manager. 


A MULTITUDE OF PURCHASERS ARE WRITING TO US IN THE SAME WAY. 


Duplex Printing Press Co. 
BATTLE GREEK, MIGH. 
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LARGEST VARIETY ~_.. BEST QUALITY ... 
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.... PARSONS PAPER COMPANY, 


Send for Samples. HOLYOKE, MAss. 








Fairfield Linen Ledger 
~ Record Paper 


a Represents all that is best in qualities for 
i! strength, for color, for writing and erasing. 


| 








Your testing will prove our skill, and satisfy your judgment. 


Our facilities for producing first-class Ledger Papers are not excelled —our spring water 
is of remarkable purity— only the best rag stock enters into our productions. 


We ask a comparison with any brands made. 





Fairfield Paper Company, 
T. A. MOLE, PRES’T AND MANAGER. Mills at FAIRFIELD, MASS. 


R. M. FAIRFIELD, TREASURER. 
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P.R. SHUMWAY, President. 


The Paper ADills’ Company,  *hstenc 


| i 4 on stance Telephone, 
NEWS PAPERS, | 1535-1536 Marquette Building, CHICAGO. aoe yeni 


COATED PAPERS, As representatives of the 

CARDBOARDS, | leading manufacturers both 9 WHOLESALE 

BOOK PAPERS, | inthe East and in the West, : DEALERS IN..... aper e 
9 


BLOTTING PAPERS, | we are ina position to make 
WRAPPING PAPERS, | *vantugcots Prices to all “ News Papers: We can fill orders for mill ship- 
ENVELOPES, ee ment promptly. Quality good, price low. 


WRITING PAPERS, e We make a specialty of specialties in the paper line. We 
; Sp ecialties: give quick and intelligent service. Prompt reply to inquiries. 


TWINES, Etc. Correspondence solicited. 


Linden are {Keith Paper Company 
Loft Dried & the | = ~”™nsmmsmss 














‘ Best ! FACSIMILE SEND 
apers ser: : 
WATERMARKS. SAMPLES. 











BONDS, LINENS, .- 
LEDGERS, KEITH LEDGER PAPERS fii. Ticery, write easy, erase and 
rewrite without difficulty, and have been given the preference by good judges 

in competitive tests with all other leading brands of Ledger papers. 


FLATS, BRISTOLS, MAPS, 
RULED GOODS. L Rapes TON p 
sess epee RAVES Rese cy pete as eet So te met 


Stationers and Printers for first-class Commercial Stationery for Banks, 
Insurance Offices and Business Houses generally. ‘These papers are also 


Specialties of all kinds made lo order. put up ruled and folded, in usual sizes. 


Hee fees fe 





WESTLOCK Flats are well known and highly prized for their good 
color, cleanliness, freedom from imperfections and all 
adulterants, strength, hard sizing, and are used for all kinds of commercial 
work, being especially preferred by makers of Blank Books, because they 


Linden 
are thicker for the weight than other papers. These papers are put up 
aper ompany, folded, and in Note, Letter and Bill Heads, etc. 


The above Papers are offered to the Trade through Agents located in the 
Holyoke, Mass. principal centers of distribution throughout the Country. 


Samuel Bingham’s Son Mis. (Co. @ @ @ 


SOLE AND EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF 


PARAGON SOLIDIFIED TABLET GUM 


EXCELSIOR ‘LIQUID TABLET GUM. 


The Best and Cheapest Composition ever invented for 
Tablets, Pads, etc. 














BA SA SA SA SA SEA ECA CA ECA CA ECA. ECA SA. 


Manufz wane” PRI N L E RS’ 
A material of excellence and perfection, surpassing all 
others. Elastic and tough as rubber. 


Nos. 22 ‘S 24 Custom House Place, Warranted not:to Break or Scale, not to Pull Off on the 
Edge of Sheets, and to be Unaffected by Heat. 


CHICAGO, ILL. AFTER USING THIS YOU WILL USE NONE OTHER. 
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Brown’s Papers Lead All Others ! 


UNRIVALED FOR DURABILITY AND 
ERASING AND REWRITING QUALITIES 
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Defy All Competition 
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“€ll Linen” Papers 


“Bond” Papers 


poses. 


CHICAGO. 


a 





“Linen Ledgers Kecord” Papers 


For Blank Books, Merchants’ and Bankers’ 
Ledgers, County or State Records. 


For Typewriting and Fine Correspondence. 


For Policies, Deeds and Commercial Pur- 


J.W. BUTLER PAPER Co. 


Western Agents for the above Papers, 
216-218 Monroe Street, 


L. L. BROWN —' COMPANY, 





MILLS AT ADAMS, MASS., U. S. A. 


“Hand-Made” Papers. | 


We are the only makers of Hand Made 
Paper in the United States, and the 
increasing demand for these papers 
for drawing, water-color painting, cor- 
respondence and special book editions, 
gives ample evidence of their popu- 
larity. 
GEO. H. TAYLOR & CO. 


Western Agents, 
207-209 Monroe Street. 
CHICAGO. 
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W. DOWNING, Manager. 
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(ver 40 Years the Standard of Quality ! 


anborn’s... 


PAPER CUTTING MACHINES 


AND 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY 
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THE “STAR” BOOK TRIMMBR. Ge 
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Geo. H. Sanborn & Sons, 


69 Beekman Street, 42 and 44 West Monroe Street, 
New York. Chicago. 


SEEN 
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or 


A.D. Farmer & Son 


———-TYPE FOUNDING COo.——— 


Presses, 


111 & 113 Quincy Street, 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 





Book, 


« ‘ 
{ BORDERS, ORNAMENTS} 








RULES, ETC. | 
Wire Stitchers, & sorts For BODY TY PE carried in Newspaper: 
be stock and supplied on receipt of order. ‘ 
Perforators os oe 33 and 


Not in the 
Type Trust. 


AND OTHER 
PRINTERS’ MACHINERY. 


@) 


SEND FOR OUR NEW 


: Job Type. 


bRawrawra 


SPECIMEN BOOK. 





Vau 





Carbon 
Papers 


@e 


Not the dirty, sticky, oily, 
| smelly stuff sold at 
high prices. 


| PHILIP HANO & Co. 


MANIFOLD BOOKS, 
MANIFOLD TISSUES, 
CARBON PAPERS, 


808-810 Greenwich St. 
New York. 


315 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 





SIX MAGHINES IN ONB! 





“ehnert’s Combination Machine 
FOR BOOKBINDERS. 


Just the thing for country offices or for small city offices. 


Why buy separate machines when this one will do all your 
work as well, and costs much less ? 


for « 









Mehnerf's 
Combination 
Machine 





Printers can put in one of these and save many dollars in 
bindery bills. The Machine includes: 
INDEX CUTTER, PUNCH and EYELETER, 


CORNER CUTTER, STABBER, 
PERFORATOR, SECTION FOLDER and PUNCHER. 


Send for descriptive circular to 


FRED MEHNERT, Partentee anv SoLE MANUFACTURER, 
GOSHEN, IND. 








THE ROYLE ROUTERS 


possess features of exceptional value. Their construc- 
tion is of the best and every detail is subjected to the 
most rigid scrutiny. They are unequaled in adaptability 
to the requirements of engravers doing a general line of 
work, as they combine strength and speed with accuracy 
and delicacy of execution. The excellence of the materials 
used, and the high character of the workmanship, render 
these machines unusually durable. A ROYLE ROUTER 
WILL LAST A LIFETIME. 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS, 
PATERSON, N. J. 
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Calendar Cards = Calendar Pads 








WE MAKE 
A SPECIALTY OF 
TRADE WORK. 


FINELY LITHOGRAPHED 
FOR PRINTERS’ USE. 


GOES LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY, 


For 1806.... 


Sithegraphing ‘6c. 


SAMPLES AND PRICES 
ON APPLICATION. 


- 160 to 174 Adams St., CHICAGO. 















: Steal | in Sone | = 
2 Ideal in Fact 












ECAUSE the /deal Hand Cylinder Press perfectly meets 

the need of the country weekly publisher who would 

avoid on the one side the slowness and drudgery of the 
old hand press, and on the other the 


cost of a drum cylinder, which he is Easy to Kun 
4 not warranted in incurring. Three to Easy to (wn 


four hundred good, sharp impressions 

2 an hour. Now in hundreds of good offices; if it ought 
>; to be in yours, send for circular and price list. Ad? Type- 
founders and Dealers sell them. 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO., Sole Manuf’rs, 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


: 






















Established 156! 


Franklin 


Engraving ans 
Hlectrot 









Ba LIESICNERS 


and makers of 


DRINTING 
PLATS 


by Every Process. 











ACCURACY 
GUARANTEED. 





BROWN & CARVER 
of aper Cutting Machines. 


1871 -- 1895 





New Combination Two-Speed Hand and Power Cutter. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 





OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Osweao, N. Y. 
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Poupys and 
7% BROCKING 
CDEP. 
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oe MILWAUKEE BRANCH <A 
pustekiaheiseiiiee. MITCHELL BLDG. 


Illustration No. 10: Mechanical Departments. 





NEW STOCK CATALOGUE, containing over 150 half-tone illustrations made from photographs and famous paintings, printed in six colors on 
120-Ib. enameled book paper, sent postpaid for $1.00, which amount will be applied on first order amounting to $5.00 or over, subjects suitable 
for calendars, souvenirs, etc. Limited number published. 


SECOND EDITION OF “MODERNIZED ADVERTISING” now ready. Sent postpaid for ten cents postage. Illustrated from cover to cover 
with modern advertising designs. 
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The Seybold Machine Co. 


Designers and Builders of 
Paper Cutters 

in Seven Styles 

and Eleven Sizes 
Provided with Every 
Modern Convenience, 
Automatic Trimmers, 
Folding Machines 

of Late Design 

and Best Finish, 
Plain Book Folders, 








DAYTON, OHIO. 


Seybold Job Folder, 
Double-Sixteens, 
Columbian Folders, 
Embossing Presses, 
Hand Stampers, 
Signature Presses, 
Standing Presses, 
Gathering Machines, 
Knife Grinders, 
Smashing Machines, 








Automatic Feeders, 
Perforators, 

Rotary Board Cutters, 
Round Corner Cutters, 
Backing Machines, 
Glue Heaters, 
Numbering Machines, 
Power Punch Machines, 
Press Boards, 

Agents for the Best 
Wire Stitchers. 








& 
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THE SEYBOLD JOB FOLDER. 


YOU WILL FIND IT TRUE that it requires two folders of any other make to handle the range of work 
covered by our Jobber —12 x 13 to 32 x 44. 
IT folds sheets large and small, two, three and four folds. 
IT delivers signatures of eight, twelve, sixteen, twenty-four and thirty-two pages. 
IT requires no expert to adjust or change from signatures of one size to those of another. 
IT will do the work of five girls in less space and at one-fourth the cost. 
IT is built with eight-page paster if desired. 


The large number of these in use by the : The Seybold , Machine Co. 


leading trade fully attests their excellence. 
DAYTON, OHIO, U. S.A. 


It will save you money. Write us. 2 
Ghicago Officc—FORD & HILL, 371-373 Dearborn St. 





New York Office—J. B. ELMENDORF, 140 Nassau St. 
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One Way. 





Here is a little extract from real life. The dialogue took 
place between a certain jeweler, well-known in business, and one 


of his customers: 


Customer: “So you sell these watches at $5.00 each. It 
must cost that to make them.” 

Feweler: “It does.” 

Customer: “Then how do you make any money?” 


Jeweler: “ Repairing ‘em.” 


Do you catch the idea? 

Cottrell Presses need no repairs. Those built fifteen years 
ago are running today just as well as when first started. You. 
never find a Cottrell offered at a low price in a secondhand shop. 


Forty years of machinery-building count for something. 


We have paid for the experience! You secure the results. 





C. B. COTTRELL & SONS CO. 


41 Park Row, New York. 
297 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Works—Westerly, R. I. 174 Forthill Square, Boston. 
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UWbile it {3 crue that in certain matters of fashion we now see the 
styles of the last generation, this does not apply 
to matters mechanical. In fact, it is quite the reverse. 

No one would buy a locomotive, or a safe, or a typewriter of a design in use twenty- 
five years ago. Not because it was antiquated in appearance, but because it would be 
inadequate and unprofitable for the uses of today. 

This applies with full force to the modern printing press. And yet there are scores 
of people investing two, three or five thousand dollars in printing presses that are handling 
their sheet just the same as they did twenty-five years ago. Would you buy a job press 
that delivered the sheet back to you upside down or at the rear of the machine? How 
much more important is it in a cylinder press to have the sheet delivered printed side up. 
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The only Perfect Delivery. Four Full Length Tracks. 
The only Perfect Distribution. All Steel Driving Parts. 
The only Perfect Air Spring. Compact and Low. 
The only Perfect Rack. Antifriction Shders. 


PERFECT IMPRESSION. SUPERIOR CONVENIENCE. SUPERB WORKMANSHIP. 
PERFECT REGISTER. UNQUESTIONABLE DURABILITY. ABSOLUTELY RIGID. 





Send for Descriptiwe Circular. 





ere The Whitlock Machine Co. 


NEW YORK: 132 Times Building, 41 Park Row. 
BOSTON: 10 Mason Bldg., Cor, Milk and Kilby Sts. 
ST. LOUIS: 307% Pine St. Factory — DERBY, CONN. 
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You Will 


Receive a copy of our New Catalogue if you let us know that you 


Want It! 


JAENECKE-ULLMAN CO. 


536 & 538 Pearl Street, 
New York. 


« 
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eCHHRAP COMPOSITION ! 














ee | The 














Book Work. Job Work. Newspapers. 
2,800 MACHINES IN USE ! 

ae cake ci AND MEASURE ee eer 

NEW FACES FOR EACH ISSUE. 3,600 to 7,500 Ems per Hour! 








Address MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 


PHILIP T. DODGE, President. t— TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
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'FOR THE 


LITHOGRAPHIC 
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LETTER PRESS 
TRADE 


CINCINNATI 
NEW YORK 
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Sell on their 


Merits 
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Possessing the largest and 
most complete Printing Ink 
Works in America, The Ault 
& Wiborg Company give the 
most careful attention to the 
requirements of the trade, 
and their superb equipment 
enables them to best fill the 
wants of Ink consumers in 
every department of the 
graphic arts 


? 


LETTERPRESS 
STEELPLATE 
COPPERPLATE 
LITHOGRAPHERS’ INKS 
DRY COLORS 
VARNISHES 

OILS and DRYERS 


IN EVERY GRADE 
AND FOR EVERY 
VARIETY OF WORK 


? 


THE AULT & WIBORG CO. 


CINCINNATI 
NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


and 
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Plate Paper Black, $1.50. 285-43. 
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Settiig 
Machine 
Co. me xe he 


203 Broadway, 


Mail and Express Building, 


Rew Dork. 








4,500 Ems per hour Guaranteed, or no sale. 
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6—2 


(SOLID) 


Change of face in 

3 minutes. 

No melting of metal. 
No Gas. 

No Machinist. 
Measure adjustable 
to any required 
width instantly. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 
A FEW OF CHICAGO’S SUCCESSFUL PRINTERS: 


A. R. Barnes & Co., Bowe & Babcock; Cameron, Amberg & Co.; Chicago Folding Box Co., S. D, 
Childs & Co., Mark Clancy, Dennison Manufacturing Co., H. J. Faithorn & Co., 
William Huck, Geo. W. 


M.A. Fountain & Co., 


ngersoll, W. J. Jefferson P. & P. Co., M. H. Kendig, C. W. Magill, R. R., 


McCabe & Co., McClure Printing Co., Metcalf Stationery Co., Merchants Publishing Co., Novelty q] 
Paper Box Works, F. D. Parker & Co., Pictorial Printing Co., A. W. Rainbow Co., E. Rubovits & Son, i 
Sewell-Clapp Manufacturing Co., The Henry O. Shepard Co., Standard Embossing Co., Thayer & 
Jackson Stationery Co., Thomas J. Wroe. 
Every one of the above is prosperous and busy, and why ?— largely because they have first-class 
machinery —‘*‘ PEERLESS ” PRESSES with which to produce first-class work at the lowest possible cost. 
For fine work and for heavy work, and lots of it, as well as embossing, there is no job press built 
that can compare with the ‘* Peerless”’ as an all-around machine. 
They are here, and in more than one hundred other Chicago offices. i 
And each has from two to nine of these celebrated machines; many of them have had several i 
years’ practical experience with them. 
Send for descriptive circular and price list. 


FRANK BARHYDT, oeater in 


Peerless, Ben-Franklin-Gordon and Improved Universal Presses, 


Peerless Lever and Power Paper Gutters, 
NEW YORK LIFE BUILDING, COR. MONROE AND LA SALLE STsS., CHICAGO. 





Bradner Smith & Company, 
... Paper Makers... 
Chicago. 


WE HAVE SOME 


EXTRA BARGAINS 


FLAT anp RULED PAPERS, 
ENVELOPES, 
CARDBOARD, Etc. 


Send for Samples and Bargain Catalogue. 


WE MAKE 


WOOD TYPE 


CASES, STANDS, CABINETS, GALLEYS, 


FURNITURE, DRY RACKS, 
TABLES, LETTER BOARDS, 


IMPOSING 
PROOF- 


PRESSES, STEEL BEARERS, 


PATENT STEEL FURNITURE. 


WE 


We have but One Standard-——-THE BEST! 


SELL EVERYTHING A PRINTER USES 


EXCEPT PAPER. 


MORGANS-WILCOX Co. 


MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 








LEATHERETTE 


Is waterproof and imitates leather in 
all grains and colors. For cut- flush 
covers it has no equal. Send for sam- 
ples to 


A.W. POPE & CO. 


General Agents, 


45 HIGH ST. nn BOSTON. 





We Manufacture... 
Ledgers, | 
Superfines, 

>) Fines, 

Bonds, 

+ Linens, 

~ Colored Flats, 

Bristols, 

Ruled Stock, 

Wedding Stock, 

etc., etc. 


GHUGAGY), 


HEADQUARTERS FOR...-. 
LOFT-DRIED FLAT WRITINGS, EMBOSSED 


BOARDS, FANCY PAPERS, RULED HEADINGS, 
ENVELOPES, WEDDING STOCK, ETC. 


All of the above stock manufactured by our own mills. Capacity, 30 tons daily. 
Sample Book of our complete line of Flats and Ruled Headings, with quotations, sent on 
Small as well as large mail orders solicited. 


application. 





ILLINOIS sie 
. C()VERS- 


veces COVER ILLINOIS 


——And all States and Territories where 
——Printers and Publishers know good— 
——= Paper from bad. <= 

















ova, ILLINOIS PAPER CO. 
arcane” 181 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 


No. 1 MANILA. 





W. O. TYLER, President. 


(merican PAPER Company, 


50 and 52 Custom House Place, 


Our Specialties are 


Have just issued new price lists for Cardboard and Envelopes and a 
new revised list of job in Book, Print, Flats, Covers, etc. 


for them. 


F. P. TYLER, Sec. and Treas. 





CHICAGO. 


COLUMBIA AND TACOMA BOND. 

COLUMBIA AND TACOMA LINEN LEDGERS. 
AMERICAN SUPERFINE FLATS. 

WHITE AND CREAM LAID AND WOVE. 
EXTRA FINE AND WINAMAC WHITE. 

WOVE FLATS. 

BOOK AND NEWS of all grades. 








Please write 


























N. W. TAYLOR. GEO. H. TAYLOR. 


Geo. H. Taylor & Co. 
a DAPLR~— 


DEALERS.. 
207 & 209 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 


WE CARRY A COMPLETE LINE 
722. OF THE FOLLOWING 3:7: 
Bond, Ledger, and all grades Flat Writing Papers, 
Cardboards, Book and Cover Papers, etc. 
Tileston & Hollingsworth’s 


A SPECIALTY OF Plate and other grades. 


PRINTING PAPER IN ROLLS. 


PRENGI LINN, 


A STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS CREAM LINEN PAPER. 


500 SHEETS TO REAM. 





Made of Pure Linen, Suitable for Finest Office Stationery. 


We carry in stock the following sizes and weights : 


10, 12 Ib. Cap. 10 lb, Cap. 

12, 16 lb. Demy. «48 
LAID, { 12, 16, 20 Ib. Folio. oe eS. eee 
16, 20, 24 lb. Royal. 16, 20 lb. Royal. 


20, 24 lb. Double Cap. 20 lb. Double Cap. 


PRICE, 20 CENTS PER LB. 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, 


120-122 FRANKLIN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


JAMES T. MIX. 
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Leatherettes, oe In 
Zt Every 


Leathers, : Style 

Bookbinders’ Boards, * * 
S$ Variety. 

Bookbinders’ Supplies, 


Bookbinders’ Machinery. 


Ho 


We are Specialists in the lines named 
above. Our motto is Excellence! 


Fo 


Gane Brothers & Co. 


....179 Monroe Street, 
Chicago. 


81 Duane St., New York City. 
406 North Third St., St. Louis, Mo. 





“A little thing gives perfection, although perfection ts not a little thing.” 


THE BEST QQUOIN 


THE IMPROVED 


“WICKE 9 agai - 





SECURE. 










Never slips. Never lets 
go. Absolutely reliable 
wherever placed. 


Only one piece. .. . No 
pointing or adjusting. 
Placed and locked in- 


i stantly. 
Direct Expansion. No slid- stantly 


ing motion. No jarring 
or skewing of the form. 


Conforms to uneven fur- 
niture, obviating all . 
looseness or springing 
of form. 





Entirely of Steel, with . . 
square hole and square 
key. 


Strength, power and wear- 
ing qualities guaranteed. 


PRICE KEYS, 
PER DOZ EACH, 
$2.50 50 CTS 


VERY HIGHEST AWARDS AND TESTIMONIALS. 


The Wickersham Quoin Company, 


174 Fort HILL SQuareE, BOSTON, MASS 





—= ij 


7 BUFFALO 


~~! PRINTING 
i. f INKS 
¢ g Are not as Cheap as | 
‘Cash-in Advance”’ 


Inks, but they are 


\ BETTER ano 
MORE RELIABLE. 
~~) 
NX BUFFALO 
AN \N PRINTING INK 





hil —s WORKS, 
\ 


nO BUFFALO, N.Y. 
{ ‘im: 2 
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Coated and Enameled Papers, 
Enameled Book Paper, 
Blanks and Boards, 


a MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


Lithograph Paper, 
Cover Paper, 
Translucent Bristol, 
Label Paper, etc., etc. 


PRINTERS’ GOODS, SucH AS ENAMELED BOOK AND COVER PAPERS, 
WE ARE SELLING TO JOBBERS EXCLUSIVELY. 








] g 

y 

vessse hod 
and the illustration shows how his face is being 
battered by Mr. Printing Press because he keeps 
on using quoins which have racks above the 
center and so spread and shove Mr. Type’s head 
over backward thereby putting him at the mercy 
of Mr. Printing Press, who hasn't any mercy in 

his make-up. 

All Mr. Job Type has to do to save himself 
from this terrible and costly punishment, is to 
use the Improved Brower Quoin, which has cen- 
tral racks and so does not shove type off its feet. 


UNION QUOIN CO. 


358 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 





1895 EDITION. JUST ISSUED. 


THE 
REFERENCE ~ DIRECTORY 


OF 
BookSELLERS, STATIONERS AND PRINTERS 


OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


INCLUDING ALL KINDRED TRADES. 
(FORMERLY FARLEY’S ) 





A CREDIT BOOK AND COMPLETE DIRECTORY 


OF ALL LINES OF BUSINESS IN ANY WAY CONNECTED WITH 
THE MAKING OR SELLING OF 


BOOKS, STATIONERY OR PRINTED MATTER. 


The Book embraces the following lines of Business : 


Bookbinders, Lithographers, Printers, Plate Printers, Electrotypers, Photo 
and Process Engravers; Wholesalersand Retailers of Artists’ Materials, 
Books, Newspapers and Periodicals, School Supplies, Stationery and 
Stationers’ Fancy Goods; Publishers of Art Novelties, Books, 
Music, Maps, Newspapers and Subscription Books; Manufac- 
turers of Blank Books, Envelopes, Paper Bags, Paper 
Boxes, Stationery, Stationers’ Specialties and Adver- 
tising Novelties; Manufacturers and Jobbers of 
Paper, Cardboard, Cut Cards, and Machinery 
and Supplies for Bookbinders, Litho- 
graphers and Printers, 

— WITH — 


Capital and Credit Ratings, and Street Addresses in all Cities. 


IT ALSO CONTAINS 
A List of the Purchasers of Stationery Supplies for all Railroads in 
the United States and Canada; 
A List of Trade Papers, representing this Trade. 





The Subscriber is entitled to the Use of the Book for 
One Year from the date of delivery. 


SUBSCRIPTION, - - FIFTEEN DOLLARS. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





FOUNDED 1869. 


OLDEST IN THE WEST. 





$$$ ; 


SE D) 





The Buckie Printers’ Roller Co. 


Trial Orders Solicited. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. se Ie 


aff 


Telephone, Harrison 435. 


address: 42] and 423 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


























Hold ap! 


Don’t invite patronage until you are 
sure there’s nothing wanting in your 
equipment. Your presses are all 
right, plenty of type, lots of slugs 
and quoins—oh, yes! just thought of 
it,— have you a Wetter Numbering 
Machine about the place? If not, 
why not skirmish around and get 
one before you get ‘‘left” on a job. 


Jos. Wetter « Go. 


20 & 22 Morton St., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 





Two New 
Lines. 


| 16 Ib. Folio, Fors 
. ze ’ 
N apier | 201. Royal, | PRIMROSE. 
Bond 13, 16 & 20 Folio, ) re 
16 & 20 Royal, j stcaies 





6 and 6% Envelopes to match each tint. 


Yorkshire 
Linen | 13, 16 & 20 Folio, } 


16 & 20 Royal, ( CREAM LAID. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES TO 


Moser-Burgess Paper Co. 


237 & 239 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 





For ease of make-ready, thorough distribution of ink, 
rigidity of impression, and consequent clearness of print, 
it has no superior.— 7he Breeze Printing Co., Menasha, Ws. 





dmerican Cylinder ! 


THE SUPERIOR OF ALL PRESSES. 


Makes a Perfect ‘Register. 
Impression is Firm and Perfect. 
Saves Four-Fifths of Time in Making ‘Ready. 
Is Sold within the reach of every Printer. 


This press is the first and only high-grade machine 
since the first invention of cylinder printing presses that 
has a radical 


Genuine New Bed Movement! 


This guarantees a saving of time in making ready and in 
making corrections, which alone places it at the head of 
all cylinder presses. 


Write for Circular and Prices to 


THE MANHATTAN TYPEFOUNDRY, 
52-54 Frankfort St., NEW YORK. 








WE BIND EVERYTHING 


From a Pamphlet to a Full Bound Book, 


AND WE DO IT WELL 
AT PRICES TO SUIT YOU !— for example: 


WE BIND A CHECK BOOK, WITH 
LEATHER BACK AND CORNERS, 
CLOTH SIDES, LETTERED ON 
BACK, RULED, PERFORATED, 
NUMBERED, FOR $1.75 


Ruling, ‘Perforating, 
Numbering, ‘Paging, 
$= === fT Lewes? RATES. 


GIVE US A TRIAL 
and be convinced of our sincerity. 
Estimates cheerfully furnished. 


I SMIGEL, 


BOOKBINDER, 
169 William Street, 
NEW YORK. 





Mail Orders 
promptly attended to. 
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Front Delivery---Printed Side Up 


Re OTE 
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IBABCOCK ___.- 
~JPTIMUS 


NEW SERIES TWO-REVOLUTION PRESSES. 


Built especially heavy for fine half-tone, catalogue, book and letterpress work. 
Absolutely rigid impression and perfect register. 

The only perfect front-delivery—printed side up—without fly, grippers, or adjust- 
ments of any nature, from smallest to largest sheet. 

The BEST Two-Revolution Press built. 





________ Baboook Printing Press Mid. Go. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER. FAGTORY—NEW LONDON, GONN. 


TYPEFOUNDERS, G. fi. GOLLORD, Manager New York Office, 9-10 Tribune Building. 
GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS, 


_m_ CHICAGO, GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, Kansas City, Mo. 
GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, Omaha, Neb. 


AND THEIR BRANCHES: 


ST. LOUIS PRINTERS’ SUPPLY CoO., St. Louis, Mo. 
MINNESOTA TYPE FOUNDRY CoO., St, Paul, Minn, 
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Ne FAMILION MPG. Cass 


TWO RIVERS, WIS. 


fi we PRINTERS’ FURNITURE. 


OBOVOVOVOVOVROVOVOVOS 


Three-quarters of the printers of the United States insist on having our 
goods. Every article we make bears our stamp. It is a sufficient guarantee 
of excellence. 


ASK FOR OUR GOODS. 
LOOK FOR OUR STAMP. 


Don’t be imposed upon. ‘There is more profit in something cheaper when 
sold for the same price as ours. That’s the secret. 

Remember, we work in beautiful hard woods and finish in the natural color 
of the wood. We wouldn’t ask our printer friends to accept as a gift some of 
the monstrosities now on the market. 
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Working Stand. Price, $5.00. The accompanying cut illustrates a convenient little stand especially designed for job compositors. It has a 
Less usual discount. ledge in front to prevent copy or work sliding off, and also contains a copy drawer. 





“The Best is Good Enough.” 


Whether used on daily or weekly papers, or in book offices, 
the Thorne is equally successful. All corrections easily made, and 
no time lost in “making ready” forms where the Thorne is used. 





WHERE USED IN BOOK AND JOB OFFICES. 


Boston, MAss., April 25, 1895. 
THORNE TYPESETTING MACHINE Co.: 

Gentlemen,— Our experience with the Thorne Typesetting Machines 
establishes the fact that if constantly employed they cannot help being 
satisfactorily profitable to an office. We have run, as you know, on our 
8-point type for more than five years, and on 11-point somewhat less than 
that time, and we find they require practically no oversight or repairs, 
other than that given to them by the operators. I consider them by all 


PORTLAND DAILY PRESS. 


PORTLAND, ME., May 2, 1895. 
THORNE TyPESETTING MACHINE Co.: 

Gentlemen,—We are running two of your machines, and the fact that 
we have this day sent you an order for a third one to be delivered at once 
will show to you that we are pleased with them. One machine we have 
had in two years and the other one year, and both are doing as good work 
as when they were put in. High-water mark the past week has been 
44,000 in seven and one-half hours by girls in the day time, and 60,000 in 
nine hours by men at night. Both crews set their own heads, and the odds the most satisfactory machines on the market. 
copy was the regular run of news and miscellany. Both machines never Yours very truly 
ran any better than they are running now. Yours very truly, RS C EO. H ELLIS 

F. S. MORTON, Business Manager. eee 


— ee YOU CAN DO JUST AS WELL! *-<<«-- 


=} 





° 
. 








-@ 
For further particulars, write to... 


Thorne Typesetting Machine Co. 
| 139 Monroe Street, Chicago. . 





| NEW YORK OFFICE: 
Ok) @& # Factory—Hartford, Conn. Rose and Duane Streets. 
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What our first parent said to his “find”’: 


MADAMIMADAM 


AA AA 
D D D OD 
A A A A 
M M sé M 
I I I 
M M M M 
A A A A 
D OD D D 
AA AA 


MADAMIMADAM 


Reads the same every way, up or down, backwards 
or forwards, straight or diagonal—always sensible. 


THE PRINTER IS ALWAYS SENSIBLE 


..e WHO BUYS... 




















He is four-square to the world and—unlike the couple above named — has 
nothing to blush for. 


NO TRUST! ...NO BUST! 


Tried 27 years. Never found wanting. Enterprising. 
Accommodating. Prompt. 
Progressive. Point System. Best Goods. 

Low Prices. Liberal Terms. 


SEND FOR SPECIMEN BooKS AND ESTIMATES. 


Barnlart Bros. & Spindler. 


GREAT WESTERN TyPE FounpDrRy, Omaha. 

GREAT WESTERN TyPE FounpDry, Kansas City. 
re MINNESOTA TyPE FounpryY, St. Paul. 

St. Louis PRINTERS’ Supply Co., St. Louis. 





HALF-TONE RABBETING MACHINE. 


THIS MACHINE !S OUR LATEST. 





Send for Catalogue and Prices. 


GEO. E. LLOYD & CO., Canal and Jackson Sts., CHICAGO. 





Correspondence 


‘&. is a most important matter in 
polite society. It is not only 
- the promptness with which it 
“4 is attended to that establishes 
one’s reputation, but the cor- 
rectness of the styles of sta- 
— 6©tionery used. To be sure of 
‘the ‘proper thing,” always ask 
for ‘*‘ Hurd’s.” 

Our new Papeteries, Visiting 
=e Cards, Novelties, Crane’s Weddings, 
ao < etc., for the Fall trade are ready. 
Now is the time to place orders. No firm in the 
country can offer a better or finer line. 












George B. urd & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE STATIONERY, 
173 and 175 Fifth Avenue, 


. - - CHICAGO. 


MAIN OFFICE ano FACTORY: 


425-427 Broome STREET, 
New YORK. 


JOS. P. COYLE, Manager. 





GS 


Paper Folding 








FOLDING, and FOLDING and PASTING MACHINES 
Feeding to side guides for PERIODICAL WORK. 








& bambers Brothers Co. 


Fifty-second St., below Lancaster Ave., PHILADELPHIA. 


E.C. FULLER & CO. Sole Agents, 
28 Reade Street, - NEW YORK. 
345 Dearborn Street, - CHICAGO. 
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Copyrighted, 1895, by THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


VoL. XV—No. 6. 


A TECHNICAL JOURNAL, DEVOTED TO THE ART OF PRINTING. 


CHICAGO, SEPTEMBER, 1895. = Tenms,| $25 apn sdvance 


MEMORIES OF A VILLAGE NEWSPAPER. 


BY OPIE 


HE Statesman! Ah, the mem- 
ory of that little sheet, 
printed in a Kentucky vil- 
lage. I can see the sun 
glinting on the courthouse 
dome and I hear the mar- 
tins twittering under the 
eaves of the Baptist 
church. It was a long 
time ago, in seventy-three, 

but the scene is as fresh as a bank of white clover ; 

I look from the window and see the lazy street, the 

hogs eating watermelon rinds, the horses tied to 

the rack on the public square, the sprinkling cart 
driven by as indolent a lout as ever lived but an 
amiable fellow with many a droll jest; I see the 
sad undertaker standing in front of his shop, 
proudly looking at his new hearse which a boy is 
sponging off ; I see the town marshal with his iron- 
shod stick ; and turning back into the office, I see 
the editor and proprietor of the Statesman, impos- 
ing, sedate, severe — Gideon J. Henley, how potent 

a sound that name had for my ears. I put his edi- 

torials into small pica columns, and as I set them I 

felt that I was helping to move the world. No 

guilty politician — except, indeed, that he belonged 
to the right party—escaped Gideon J. Henley’s 
blood-letting pen. I used to look at him as he sat 
at work, and to me it seemed that I could hear his 
mighty sentences as he ripped them from his brain. 
He had been a professor in a country college and 
his words were many. And it was this pedagogic 
experience that gave him an air of severity. Nat- 
urally I was afraid of him. Once, after the man- 
ner of Old Sam Johnson, he said to me: ‘‘ Sir, you 
must not stop simply with doing your duty; you 
must do more. Who are the mediocre men of 
this life? Men who have simply done their duty. 
6-3 





READ. 


Therefore, sir, look beyond duty.” I assured him 
that I would, and meekly I returned to my case to 
put into metallic form an editorial cry, urging the 
county democracy to organize against the common 
enemy. 

During the years that have sped away I have 
often mused over that man’s character, and to me 
it is best illustrated by one incident. A circus was 
in town —the place was thrilled with excitement. 
Court was adjourned; business was a mockery. 
There was no future; all was the spangled, glori- 
fied present. No one dared speak of the morrow ; 
no one would willingly bring up so gloomy a pros- 
pect—the elephant and the clown gone. Who 
would think of so dismal a thing ! 

The advance man had given us a page advertise- 
ment for which we were to receive fifteen tickets 
and $40. The office was crowded with happy girls, 
come to view the parade. ‘They had my window, 
beautiful creatures, and one of them had more 
the world, my boyish affection. I had shown her 
how I could distribute type and her exclamations of 
astonishment had thrilled me. Gideon J. Henley 
came out from the ‘‘ sanctum,” important, dignified, 
and the girls looked in admiration upon him. He 
turned toward me and my heart beat fast. Would 
he honor me in the presence of that girl? He did. 

‘*T want you,” said he, ‘‘to take the cuts and 
go down to the ticket wagon and collect our bill. 
Can you ?” 

Could I, indeed! I could have grabbed the lion 
by the tail and popped his head off ; I could have 
tied the boa constrictor into a bow knot. The girl 
smiled at me, and with the cuts and the bill I 
danced down the stairs. On the sidewalk a boy 
accosted me. ‘‘ Don’t stop me!” I indignantly cried. 
‘‘Why, you don’t know what you are doing. I’ve 
got to see the circus man.” ‘The boy gave me an 
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incredulous grin. At the wagon I found the man 
busy with the crowd. I gave him the cuts and pre- 
sented the bill; and then he began to flood me with 
shinplasters, five, ten and twenty-five cent pieces. 





THE COMMISSARIAT. 


It was impossible to count them, so I raked them 
into my straw hat, got away from the crowd and 
sat down in a gully. Laboriously I went through 
with that awful mathematical problem — and found 
that the result was $10 short of the amount called 
for by the bill. I hastened back to the ticket wagon. 
The man frowned on me—wouldn’t even talk to 
me. So there was nothing to be done except to 
face Gideon J. Henley. And in my wretched fancy 
I saw his hard countenance grow severer. In dis- 
grace I should be discharged — perhaps arrested 
for theft. I thought of the girl at the window and 
my heart grew faint. I turned aside into a vacant 
lot and sat on the tongue of a wagon. And dis- 
grace was heavy upon me. I could hear the cutting 
laugh of the boys, could see the reproachful eyes of 
the girl. Would it not be better to drown myself 
and end it all? Suddenly I sprang to my feet, elec- 
trified. I heard the music of the parade. I turned 
aside and went into a barn. I could not bear to 
look upon that smiting dazzle. At last the music 
was hushed, and tremblingly I walked toward the 
office. In the street someone spoke to me, but I 
had not the courage to look around. I was going 
to meet my disgrace, to hear the words that were 
to make me an outcast. The old stairs creaked as 
I stepped upon them, and I halted to draw fresh 
courage from my youthful stock of philosophy. 


Up the stairs I went, into the composing room. 
The place was deserted. I looked at the window 
whereat the girl had stood, and again I found it 
necessary to draw a draft upon my philosophy. I 
heard a voice calling from the ‘‘ sanctum.” Henley 
was waiting for me. And with desperate boldness 
I entered the room. He looked up from his desk. 
From my pockets I grabbed the money and placed 
it, unfolding like crumpled leaves, on the dictionary 
in front of him. Then I blubbered the story of 
my distress. He looked at me and a smile cracked 
the hard crust on his face. ‘‘ That’s all right, my 
son,” said he. ‘‘ You did better than I expected. 
I collected the last bill and they caught me for 
fifteen.” 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE MAN AT THE HELM. 
BY LEON HORNSTEIN.* 
N every business that is run in a proper manner, 
there is one man who has everything directly 
under his control. This is true of a railroad ora 
telegraph company as well as of the smallest print- 
ing office. There must be a guiding spirit clothed 
with the proper authority, and no matter how many 
others there are who have an equal interest in the 
outcome, he must direct affairs. 
Where there are several partners the one who 
displays the most firmness, forms decisions on 
debatable questions most quickly and displays the 





*NoTE.—In another column Mr. Hornstein conducts a department 
relating to estimating and business office details, to which the attention 
of interested readers is invited.— Ep1Tor. 
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best judgment naturally becomes the man to whom 
the others look for advice. It is not enough that 
he should know what to do when the time comes for 
action, but he must have the courage to act even 
though there is a possibility of his making a mis- 
take. He must feel that the responsibility rests on 
him, and that he must not shirk it. 

It is said that some years ago the law firm of 
which ex-Secretary Evarts was at the head required 
a man to assist in the important work of the office. 
They wanted to select a man who could be relied 
upon to act in critical moments. Naturally, the 
place was eagerly sought for by a large number of 
young lawyers. Each applicant was asked what 
he would do in a certain contingency requiring 
prompt action and involving grave responsibility. 
In many cases the applicant outlined the proper 
course to pursue; but when asked if he would do 
what he proposed on his own responsibility, with- 
out consultation with anyone, he would almost inva- 
riably say that the matter was too important to act 
in that way, and that he would first get the neces- 
sary authority. All such applicants were immedi- 
ately dropped, since it was of greater importance 
to secure a man who would not shirk responsibility, 
even though his judgment were wrong, than one 
who was level-headed enough, but did not have the 
courage of his convictions. 

What a multitude of questions arise every day 
in a printing office which require just such a man! 
Such a man must at once and finally decide every- 
thing about which there is a doubt, whether it is 
only a small matter, like an indistinct word in a 
carelessly written manuscript, or the shade of ink 
to be used on a job, or the preference to be given in 
the handling of the work, or the necessity of send- 
ing out another proof; or whether it is a matter of 
great importance like the settlement of a dispute 
with the employes, or giving credit to a doubtful 
customer, or undertaking a large job at a close 
figure. 

The man who assumes this responsibility makes 
a great mistake if he attempts to do much of the 
routine work in an office. In a business of any size 
it will pay him better to hire help to do everything 
which he can, without detriment to the office, turn 
over to others. 

There is an old adage which runs to the effect 
that no man ever gets rich with his coat off. In so 
far as this applies to the proprietor of a printing 
office who labors at the case or on the presses, 
there is a great deal of truth in it. As soon as 
a printing office has grown large enough to re- 
quire a dozen hands there is need of a man at the 
head, who must devote all his time to its manage- 
ment. 

There is, perhaps, no other industry where the 
possibilities of waste are so enormous as in a print- 
ing office. To reduce this waste to the minimum 
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is a task worthy of the brains and energy of 
a man of great ability. If a complete record of 
the work of a number of offices of equal size 
and capacity were tabulated the result would be 
startling. 

Some offices will turn out twice as much work 
as others of equal size, which appear to be equally 
busy and perhaps employ nearly as large a force. 
The result is that while one flourishes the other 
drags along until its creditors become tired of bol- 
stering it up, when it falls into the hands of the 
sheriff. 

There were two such offices which failed within 
the last five years where the writer had unusual 
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opportunities for observation. In one of them the 
two proprietors were excellent printers and worked 
very hard. They were temperate and frugal, and 
appeared to have plenty of work at all times. 
Those who knew them best were most surprised 
when they heard of their failure. It was due 
entirely to the fact that they both attempted to 
save the expense of a journeyman printer, while 
the shop ran itself. 

In the other office the proprietor did no typeset- 
ting, but spent his time reading proof. The result 
was that the proofs were badly read, regular 
weekly publications always behind time, presses 
were standing all day waiting for forms which had 
to be out at stated times and then had to make up 
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lost time at night. Both of these offices were of 
sufficient size to turn out a product of $50,000 a 
year or more, but they probably did not grind out 
one-half of that. 

In such an office it is safe to say that a cool- 
headed man is worth several times as much to the 
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office if he devotes all his time to management than 
if he attempts to do manual labor. What is true 
of such an office is equally true in a modified form 
of even the smallest office. Proper attention to cus- 
tomers, careful keeping of books, deliberation in 
estimating, are as important in an office employing 
only one hand as in one employing a thousand. 

The mistakes made in estimating hurriedly are 
among the most prolific sources of loss. If the 
same job is sent to a dozen offices for figures, there 
is almost a certainty of one of them making a mis- 
take. In some of the larger offices a man is espe- 
cially employed to do the figuring. In others every 
figure made by anyone in the place is submitted to 
a man who goes over the ground again and care- 
fully scrutinizes every item. 

The infinite amount of detail which is necessary 
to the proper conduct of an office should be in the 
hands of competent persons, and not left to engross 
all the attention of the office manager. 

The profits in the printing business are not 
large enough to admit of any frittering away. To 
make money it is necessary to reduce the manage- 
ment of an office to an exact science. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
DIVISION OF WORDS INTO SYLLABLES. 
BY F. HORACE TEALL. 

SCHOOL-GIRL recently, on hearing that her 
A teacher had begun the writing of a gram- 
mar text-book, said: ‘‘I know what most of that 
book will be—every page will say, ‘Grammarians 
differ.’”” Grammarians do differ woefully on many 
matters with regard to which unanimity would be 
very beneficial; and syllabication is one of them. 
Opinion ranges from an absurd idea of dividing all 
words as nearly as possible into their etymological 
elements, without reference to sound, to the 
absurdity of asserting that there is no such thing 
as a syllable. This last opinion, though held by 
some famous philologists —if they are rightly 
reported — simply controverts an obvious fact, that 
cannot be thrust aside. Speech is composed of a 
succession of sounds that are certainly separated 
more or less clearly, according to circumstance, 
and since the individual sounds undeniably occur, 
mainly as subdivisions of a complex entity called a 
word, they must, for practical purposes, have a 
name. The name used for them — syllable — is 
exactly appropriate. To printers the matter of 
division of words into syllables is practically impor- 
tant, and it is well worth while to attempt a syste- 
matic exposition of principles, with a view to some 
sort of common understanding. 

Under present circumstances of disagreement, 
the best possible introduction of the subject seems 
to be a trial at clear definition of the word sy//able, 
since practically all people agree that the proper 
point of division is between syllables. 

Funk & Wagnalls’ Standard Dictionary defines 
syllable thus: ‘‘A single or articulated vocal sound ; 
that which is uttered in a single vocal impulse ; 
also, the characters or letters that represent,such a 
sound ; a word or part of a word that is capable of 
separate and complete enunciation by one voice- 
impulse.” Webster’s International: ‘‘An elemen- 
tary sound, or a combination of elementary sounds, 
uttered together, or with a single effort or impulse 
of the voice, and constituting a word or a part of 
a word. In writing or printing, a part of a word 
separated from the rest, and capable of being pro- 
nounced by a single impulse of the voice. It may 
or may not correspond to a syllable in the spoken 
language.” Worcester: ‘‘A letter, or a combina- 
tion of letters, pronounced by a single impulse of 
the voice, and constituting a word, or a part of a 
word. . . The most natural way of dividing 
words into syllables is to separate all the simple 
sounds of which any word consists so as not to 
divide those letters which are joined close together 
according to the most accurate pronunciation.” 
The Century Dictionary: ‘‘The smallest separately 
articulated element in human utterance ; a vowel, 
alone, or accompanied by one or more consonants, 
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and separated by these or by a pause from a pre- 
ceding or following vowel,” etc. The Century has 
a long explanation of syllables, but says nothing of 
the single vocal impulse, noted in all the other defi- 
nitions. Its real intention, however, is identical 
with that of all the authorities, namely, that sound 
alone, and not derivation, determines syllables. 
Wilson’s ‘‘ Treatise on English Punctuation ” 
gives two general rules, of which the first is said to 
be adopted by American printers, and the second 
to be generally preferred by British typographers. 
We will first consider the latter: ‘‘ The hyphen is 
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Wilson’s rule is not adequate for all cases. In fact, 
the old familiar rule for divisions like those in- 
stanced was much better —‘‘ Divide on the vowel.” 
Words were originally so divided because of a com- 
mon opinion that such division best represented the 
real points of separation in sound ; and this opinion 
is more truly scientific than its opposite. It is a 
real phonetic fact that a consonant, simple or com- 
pound (as g or gr or ph), connects more closely in 
speech with a following vowel than it does with 
one preceding. Thus, 67-0-gra-phy and gra-phic 
better represent the actual turn of the voice from 
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employed in words in such a manner as is best cal- 
culated to show their origin, composition, or import, 
and to exhibit the syllables in their neatest form.” 
This is not so clear alone as it is when contrasted 
with the other or so-called American rule, which is: 
‘‘’The hyphen is used between the syllables of a 
word to exhibit, as accurately as possible, its true 
pronunciation ; no regard being paid to the mode in 
which it has been formed or derived.” Some exam- 
ples given with the rule for ‘‘ British ” division are 
ha-bit, pre-face, as-tro-no-my, an-ti-po-des, ta-lent, 
me-lon ; and while some of these happen to show 
the etymological elements of the word, others show 
nothing of that kind. Thus we see that Mr. 


FAUN AND YOUNG BEAR~—BY E. FREMIET. 


one syllable to the next than do d7-og-ra-phy and 
Lraph-ic. 

Notwithstanding the absolute conviction that 
earlier British printers were truly scientific in 
dividing words as shown above (the good old prac- 
tice is not at all common now), and the fact that 
other languages preserve the system entire, there 
is good practical reason in favor of the other 
method, more especially because it aids in determin- 
ing at sight whether a vowel is ‘‘ long” or ‘‘ short,” 
according to our common somewhat perverted 
understanding of those words. (Originally they 
noted actual difference in quantity or length, as 
they still do of Latin and Greek vowels; but now 
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this was that there is no common word 
ageress, and so aggressive must be di- 
vided as its Latin model would be; on 
the contrary, there is a common word 
excess, and so excessive is divided into 
the assumed elements excess and ive. 
Now, suppose two proofreaders work in 
the same office, and they are told to 
follow a certain dictionary in dividing 
words. One of them looks up aggressive. 
When that man afterward has the word 
excessive to divide, will he not instinct- 
ively follow the pattern set for him in 
the other word, without thinking to use 
the employer’s time in looking up some- 
thing he naturally thinks he already 
knows? Again, if the other reader hap- 
pens first to consult the dictionary for 
the other word, will he not thereafter 
divide according to that pattern? And 
thus each of the two proofreaders will 
think he is following the authority until 
it is discovered that they are not mark- 
ing alike, and each will find that he is 
wrong. ‘This would happen over and 
over, and the only way to avoid it would 
be to have the proofreader waste valu- 
able time in consulting the dictionary, 
with the inevitable result of throwing 
authority aside or ceasing to care about 
consistency. 

So far as the reading public is con- 
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they are used of English vowels: for an actual dif- 
ference of sound, such as would be scientifically 
indicated by different characters. ) 

Like everything else, syllabication will cause less 
trouble if people generally will adopt some system 
of broad principles, even at the sacrifice of pet 
notions that have become so familiar that they seem 
bound to be right. Syllabication, from any point 
of view, is essentially a lost art, and that is one 
reason for hoping that an art may be built up 
acceptably if those most deeply interested will lay 
aside some prejudices. 

Only two of our dictionaries have attempted 
indication of divisions for printers, and they 
two of the newest ones — have failed to acknowl- 
edge one of the most important principles, with the 
effect of leaving differences that will inevitably 
cause trouble. Another way of accounting for 
some differences in each of the two works would 
be to say that a principle was assumed that is not 
convenient, because it constitutes an additional and 
needless burden. Examples of this are aggres-sive 
and excess-ive, conjunc-tive and disjunct-ive, and 
there are many others. The reasoning that led to 
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cerned, consistency in such matters is 
of slight importance; but it is unques- 
tionably important to employer and em- 
ploye in printing offices. An easily understood 
consistent practice is conducive to comfort, and 
consequently to speed and quality in production. 
These surely are desiderata not to be despised, 
and they are placed first here, in preference to 
real principles, because of their true economic 
importance. That is always the best economic 
practice which demands similar treatment for 
exactly similar cases, without undue hair-splitting 
in the search for differing circumstances. A very 
forcible instance of such undue hair-splitting is 
found in the International, which makes a rule 
for dividing daptiz-ing, and another for exerci- 
sing, because there is a slight difference of accent. 

In our next issue we shall take up the subject in 
detail, throwing aside practically all such minute 
distinctions. ‘Two words in this article are divided 
in a way contrary to the writer’s choice, and this 
fact may stand as an evidence that he does not wish 
to be a stickler for unnecessary stiffness in the 
application of rules. 





ENTERPRISING printers should lose no time in sending in 
their specimens for the $180 prize contest announced in our 
editorial columns in this issue. 

















CONDITION OF THE ELECTROTYPING AND STEREO- 
TYPING TRADE —NEW PROCESSES AND 
APPLIANCES. 


BY F. J. HENRY. 

T the time of the year when the business man 
A returns from his trip to Europe or else- 
where, when the shortening of the days and the 
frost in the air reminds him that it is time to again 
don the harness, after a relaxation from the 
worry and cares of business has cleared his brain 
and invigorated his body until he is anxious to work 
and he is ready to grasp the implements of toil 
with new zeal and determination to push things, it 
is well at the start to survey the situation that 
work may be begun aright, to ascertain whether 
the conditions of trade have changed during his 
absence, and whether any new business method, 
process or machine has come into use, which, unless 
adopted by him, will leave him at a disadvantage 
in competition for business. 

In some lines of business novelties are con- 
stantly coming on. the market, taxing the energy 
and ingenuity of competing houses to keep any- 
where near the head of the procession. In the 
electrotyping and stereotyping business changes in 
methods or processes are quite gradual, although 
ingenious men are constantly racking their brains 
to devise improvements whereby printing plates 
may be produced at less cost and in shorter time. 
The last year has not been prolific in improvements 
in the plate-making line. The latest inventions, 
which, however, are now well known by nearly 
all if not by everyone in business in this country, 
are the backing press and the blast leading 
machine. ‘The backing press has been well adver- 
tised and is now to be found in many foundries, 
where it is esteemed in proportion to the success 
with which it has been operated. The introduction 
of the air-blast leader dates back several years, but 
owing to the costliness of the machine and other 
reasons it is used in but few foundries. If the 
machine is as efficient as it is represented to be by 
interested parties it should soon be found in every 
establishment where there is sufficient business to 
warrant the purchase of any blackleading machine. 
There are at present several air-blast leading 
machines on the market. Whether there is likely 
to be any conflict and litigation over the similarity 
in their construction remains to be seen; possibly 
the fear of legal complications may be one reason 
why the machines have not met with more extended 
sale; there is certainly a field for a new method for 
preparing molds for the battery. Electrotypers 
disagree in many matters, but on this one they are 
united: all think there should be some way for 
shortening the time required to apply plumbago to 
wax molds. ‘Ten to fifteen minutes is the usual 
7 ‘*Nore.—The attention of the reader is directed to the department of 


Notes and Queries on Electrotyping and Stereotyping, conducted by Mr, 
Henry on another page of this issue.— EDITOR. 
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time with the machines in general use. If the work 
can be done in one or two minutes by the air-blast 
leader the saving in time should be a very potent 
argument in favor of the general adoption of the 
machine. 

There has been much time and money expended 
in the endeavor to devise some means whereby 
plumbago may be dispensed with in the electrotype 


‘process and the occupation be made a more cleanly 


one, but as yet no practical way has been discovered, 
so there is no prospect of a change from the usual 
practice in this detail of electrotyping. 

An arrangement of the batteries by which the 
time necessary for the making of the copper deposit 
is shortened about one-half has lately attracted 
considerable attention and has been adopted in a 
few foundries. It is not claimed to be any more 
economical in power than the usual practice, the 
main advantage being in the saving of time. 

There has recently been invented a machine for 
straightening plates, which is reported to operate 
perfectly and to do the work very rapidly ; but my 
information is too limited for me to express an 
opinion regarding the practicability of the inven- 
tion. 

During the last few months attention has been 
called to several new stereotype processes. Of 
these but few details are at hand. The Dalziel, an 
English process, is, however, used in this country 
to some extent, and from specimens shown and 
notices in recent issues of THE INLAND PRINTER 
it seems to be a valuable invention. Considerable 
has been said about the ‘‘ Eastwood stereotype 
process,” also an English invention, and it was 
stated that Mr. Eastwood would come to this coun- 
try to introduce his patent; his arrival has not yet 
been reported. 

In common with other lines of trade the electro- 
type business is slowly recovering from the depres- 
sion of the last twenty-seven months. This refers, 
however, to the volume of trade and not to the 
prices for electrotypes. Unfair competition has 
brought prices to so low a point that in many 
instances electrotypers in this country are not get- 
ting sufficient for their work to cover the cost. 
This very unsatisfactory condition of affairs should 
be changed for the better at once; electrotypers 
should decline work on which there is no profit ; 
stop the too general practice of doing work at the 
customer’s price or a rate at which the customer 
states he can have it done elsewhere when the elec- 
trotyper knows the price will not cover his outlay. 
This would not be a very serious matter if it 
affected only one transaction, but the influence 
extends to further business, to the demoralization 
of trade and disaster to the electrotyper. 





A Goop business man is a living philanthropist. A good 
business house is a college and a charity.— S. O. EZ. R. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month, 
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typing, stereotyping, bookbinding, and in the paper and stationery trades. 
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CLOSE OF VOLUME FIFTEEN. 
NOTHER half-year in the history of Ture 
INLAND PRINTER closes with the present 
number. In the period over which this completed 
volume extends, the needs of printers generally 
have been thoughtfully considered and the many 
technical problems which have confronted them 
have, on solicitation, been promptly and satisfac- 
torily answered by practical and experienced men. 
In these days of perfected process cuts, coated 
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papers, classic body type and historical initial let- 
ters, it is no very great feat to produce a hand- 
some paper; and while we have a just pride in the 
beauty of THe INLAND PRINTER and the warm 
admiration it creates, we have a greater pride in the 
fact that it is the most practical printing trades 
journal in this or any other country. 

Advertisers whose confidence has been shaken 
by the ‘‘ how-much-can-you-stand ” rates of showy 
journals of small circulation, have found in THE 
INLAND PRINTER advertising pages a compensation 
for their losses by these journals. The conserva- 
tive maintenance of a consistent and strictly 
adhered-to card of rates and the identification of 
the interests of the advertisers in this journal 
with the interests of the management is the secret 
of THE INLAND PRINTER’s overtopping all would-be 
competitors. The management has spared no 
efforts to procure the most experienced writers on 
technical subjects, and no expense has been con- 
sidered in keeping up the standard of the paper. 

The attention of inventors has been largely 
directed to improving and simplifying the processes 
of printing, and the changes of the past few years 
would indicate that the future may bring forth 
unexpected things. It is the aim of THe INLAND 
PRINTER to keep its readers thoroughly informed 
of all new patents and improved methods, and its 
services in this connection have been warmly com- 
mended in the past. ‘‘No employing printer can 
afford to be without it,” is the opinion generally 
held of its merits, and we beg to assure our readers 
that its value and usefulness will continue to in- 
crease as it grows older. 





A NEW ADVERTISING COMPETITION. 

OME months have elapsed since THe INLAND 
PRINTER has deemed it advisable to again 
offer prizes for advertising competitions. In re- 
sponse to numerous inquiries we are gratified to 
state that arrangements have been completed for 
the most interesting competition yet proposed, the 
terms of which are given on page 564 of this num- 
ber. The Riverside Paper Company, of Holyoke, 
Massachusetts, offer the sum of $180 in cash prizes 
for advertisements of their Magna Charta bond 
papers. Their offer is the most liberal of any yet 
made, and certainly should induce a good many to 
enter the competition. ‘The prizes are so divided 
that six competitors will be entitled to a sum which 
will fully warrant an effort by even the least 
enterprising, and in addition to this it has been 
decided to offer ten consolation prizes of $2 each. 
The conditions of this contest are more liberal 
than those of any of the others which have been 
conducted by THE INLAND PRINTER, and it is hoped 
that a large number will take advantage of it and 
do the best they can to encourage artistic display 
in the setting of advertisements. The fact that 
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each contributor will receive a complete bound set 
of the specimens at the close of the contest is 
enough to warrant any compositor who is desirous 
of getting new ideas in undertaking to submit a 
specimen in competition. He cannot but be bene- 
fited even if he does not succeed in winning one of 
the prizes. In order to avoid the endless amount 
of correspondence which these competitions usually 
entail, the rules covering the competition have been 
made as full and complete as possible, and we trust 
that our readers will carefully look these over 
before making inquiries. It is the desire of the 
editor of THe INLAND PRINTER to have specimens 
from all parts of the country — from the office ina 
small town, as well as from the better equipped 
establishments in metropolitan cities. To this end 
arrangements can be made for photo-engraving 
specimens where it will not be possible to send 
electrotypes or stereotypes, and this work will be 
done at a nominal cost —6 cents per square inch. 
Where this is to be done, competitors should send 
sharp and clear proofs in black ink upon white 
paper, mailed flat. Bear in mind that all contribu- 
tions should be in the hands of the editor not later 
than November 1, 1895. 





THE TYPOTHETA: AND THE UNION. 
\ X YE are pleased to believe that the time is 

approaching rapidly when the interests of 
the employing printer and of the journeyman 
printer will be discussed and considered dispas- 
sionately by representatives of the Typothete and 
the Typographical Union. The recent convention 
of the United Typothete of America has been 
marked by no legislation of particular import. 
The pacific attitude of the Typographical Union was 
noted with complacency, and the future of the 
printing trade was spoken of as showing promise 
of improvement. 

The Typothetz is a social when it is not a fight- 
ing organization, and it is possibly the regulations 
of its militant organism which has done most to 
cripple its usefulness. The influence of some 
members of the Typothete in all legislation looking 
to the regulation of wages and hours has been gov- 
erned not so much by a conscientious consideration 
of the state of trade as by the cunning effort to 
find out how little the journeymen printers can 
afford to work for. Such men have .their proto- 
types in the Typographical Union, and their com- 
bined efforts have done more to prejudice the 
purchasers and the sellers of skilled labor than all 
the strikes and lockouts that have afflicted the 
trade since the several organizations were founded. 

Fortunately there are men of broad views and 
large intelligence in both of the associations, and 
their influence must assuredly have its effect in 
these days of typographical evolution, making it 
possible that a Printers’ Board of Trade may be 


formed in every city of the union, where represen- 
tatives of the employing printers and of the jour- 
neymen printers may meet and discuss their differ- 
ences and the needs of the trade. Technical 
schools and homes for the superannuated will be 
the natural fruit of this better state of affairs. 





TECHNICAL TRAINING FOR PRINTERS. 

T is the conviction of many shrewd observers 
| that it is more difficult to obtain competent 
printers now than at any previous time. Foremen 
of large establishments are of this opinion, and it 
will be agreed that of all men they perhaps have the 
best opportunities of knowing just how serious the 
difficulty is. It is in large concerns where the 
greatest diversity occurs in the character of the 
work to be executed, and certainly the men who 
direct it should know above all others the capacity 
of the men under their charge. It is from this 
source that there comes the loudest complaint, 
experience teaching them how rarely nowadays a 
good all-around printer will be found among a 
number of newly engaged men. However, there is 
little occasion for surprise in this. Present tenden- 
cies are all in the direction of rendering a man as 
rapid and as perfect as possible in the performance 
of a certain line of work, where he is retained as 
long as it is agreeable to his employer. It is well 
known, though, that printers so situated are never 
wholly at ease with themselves. They soon begin 
to lose confidence, for none know better than they 
that their sphere of usefulness is becoming more 
and more contracted, a feeling which is invariably 
accompanied by a loss of independence, and, to some 
extent, a sense of helplessness. The printer 
whose experience never extended beyond the mas- 
tery of a certain line of work must not be over- 
looked, as he should be placed in the same category 
so far as this particular phase of the situation is 
concerned. 

No one will dispute the assertion that all parties 
concerned, employer and employed alike, would be 
vastly benefited by a more general diffusion of the 
technical and practical knowledge necessary to a 
thorough mastery of the craft in all its branches. 
It seems no longer possible to acquire this knowl- 
edge and experience through the medium of an 
apprenticeship, for what applies to the journeyman 
too often applies to the apprentice. They are all 
set into a grooveand kept there. In what manner, 
then, can the desired object be obtained? We see 
no way but by the establishment and maintenance 
of schools especially designed for that purpose, and 
equipped to promote intellectual as well as technical 
proficiency and advancement. This brings us nat- 
urally to the question, Will technical training pro- 
mote the efficiency of the printer? We believe it 
would, and we also believe that many printers 
would gain a more thorough knowledge of their 

















craft in three months in this way than they would 
gain in a lifetime in a printing establishment. We 
have no desire to disparage the advantages of a 
practical training ; we simply hold that a technical 
training would add greatly to the printer’s effi- 
ciency. The value of an independent institution 
for such work will be apparent when it is remem- 
bered how backward the average printer is in ask- 
ing questions about things he is supposed to know, 
but does not know. He doesn’t like the idea of 
‘‘oiving himself away,” and he will goon guessing, 
and of course guessing wrongly. In a school this 
could all be changed. The asking of questions 
there would be encouraged, or it might be that the 
work could be so carried on that asking questions 
would be unnecessary. At all events the attendant 
would learn what he was supposed to know all 
along, but perhaps never had an opportunity of 
learning in the printing office. There are hun- 
dreds of little things which even an experienced 
printer has but a very hazy idea of, which he would 
like to master, but of which he will say nothing 
while in the printing office. 

This would be an educational work of which we 
believe scores of printers would take advantage. 
The best of printers feel the necessity of occasion- 
ally jogging their memories in certain particulars, 
and for which présent employment gives no oppor- 
tunity. How far the work might be extended later 
experience alone could determine. Most men in 
middle life realize sooner or later that their recol- 
lection of the rules of English grammar is some- 
what deceptive, while perhaps they left school 
without reaching the stage where Latin is added 
to a boy’s perplexities. Then, again, it is gener- 
ally if not universally conceded that the printer of 
the future will be none the worse for a little artistic 
training. In fact, we are fast approaching the 
time when to be a competent printer will be to be 
equipped in all these ways, as the world is rapidly 
pushing toward a higher education. A_ higher 
education among the masses means that there will 
be a demand for more artistic printing and more 
efficient printers. 

Technical proficiency will render the printer 
more competent, and produce better results for the 
employer. 





THE PASSING OF THE CHEAP BOOK. 


R. ANDREW McNALLY, of the large and 
well-known printing and publishing house 
of Rand, McNally & Co., is a gentleman whose 
opinion on matters pertaining to printing and 
publishing interests are always worthy of the most 
careful consideration. In a recent interview Mr. 
McNally expresses the belief that the day of the 
cheap book is declining. 
‘Books will be dearer presently,” said Mr. 
McNally. ‘‘They must be, for there is no money 
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in it for the people who are printing cheap works 
today. The change will come from* the people 
themselves. The cheap book has been a wonderful 
educator, and the adversity of the few has become 
the prosperity of the many. The great amount of 
cheap printing put before the American people 
within the past few years has been at the cost of 
the publishers. When a house prints from plates 
and binds a 300-page standard work, and you find 
that work on the bargain counter of the bargain 
store for 6 cents, you may depend that someone is 
the loser. It might be possible to print and bind 
such a book for 6 cents, but it would have to be 
sold in very large quantities to make it possible. 
When some of the big houses put those cheap books 
on the market first, a few years ago, they did it at 
a great loss, but the public was quick to accept the 
chance for reading up, and the result has been that 
though many of the houses that went into the bus- 
iness lost a great deal of money, the numbers of 
readers among the public has been enormously 
increased, and with the taste of reading comes a 
desire to possess libraries, and a willingness to 
pay for a better class of books. So that there 
is some compensation in it for the book-makers. 
‘The times have affected the bookmakers’ 
trade materially, and especially that part of the 
trade which caters to the taste for fiction. It has 
been very dead for a couple of years, but is picking 
up fast, and ought to be as good as ever shortly.” 





WAGE REGULATIONS OF TYPESETTING MACHINE 
OPERATORS. 

PROMINENT official of New York Typo- 
» graphical Union, No. 6, in discussing the 
giving of bonuses in connection with the time sys- 
tem, recently said that a piece scaie will never be 
practical or fair until the newspapers are set in one 
uniform kind of type or until each man is givena 
machine for each kind of type. To have a differ- 
ent price for the different sizes of type would lead 
to endless complications and would be no more 
satisfactory. 

It is not an easy matter for a printer to learn to 
operate a Mergenthaler. He can learn the posi- 
tion of the letters on the keyboard without much 
trouble, but he has still before him as much of a 
task as has a man who hopes to become a piano 
player and knows only the names of the keys— 
comparatively speaking. What makes the matter 
especially difficult is that the union will not permit 
him to set matter on a machine unless he receives 
the union scale, and naturally the newspapers 
refuse to pay any price for matter they cannot use. 
Moreover, when a machine is being operated it is 
an expense to the proprietors if they are unable to 
use the matter set, and as the union will not allow 
the learner to make compensation, he is in what 
may be termed ‘‘ hard lines” indeed. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
REVIEW OF TYPE DESIGNS. 
BY R. COUPLAND HARDING. 

ITTLE of novelty has reached me since my 
a last. From the United States I have the neat 
specimen book of the Inland Foundry, St. Louis. 
This house has kept its designs so well before the 
readers of THe INLAND PRINTER that little need 
be said about them. ‘The only novelty I note is the 
simple and pretty ‘‘ wreath” combination, Series 17, 
eight characters. Of the dozen or so of adapta- 
tions shown, two only strike me as useful in ordi- 
nary jobwork; but even if no other use could be 
made of the characters, it would warrant its pur- 
chase, as the whole combination costs no more than 
an ordinary mortised electro. 

In my last I mentioned Wilhelm Woellmer’s new 
specimen book (Berlin) just received. This beau- 
tiful volume, of nearly five hundred large octavo 
pages, of most careful and elaborate composition, 
must have been produced in a few months, as the 
page borders, from first to last, includes very 
recent novelties. The cover is tastefully blocked 
with a many-colored design, including a medallion 
of Gutenberg, and besides the handsome general 
title-page there are nine departmental title-pages, 
all illuminated in many colors and tints, and dis- 
playing the latest designs of the foundry. As is 
usual with German specimen-books, the first section 
is devoted to German faces, the second to romans, 
modern and old style; in the latter section I note 
some of the most approved American faces. Sec- 
tion III is devoted to job faces, plain and ornamen- 
tal, including a variety of two-color styles. The 
fourth section, ‘‘ Cursiv,” includes plain and fancy 
italics, scripts, and sloping job faces generally. 
Here, as in Section III also, favorite styles of 
American origin mingle with original designs. 
The fifth division is devoted to initials, and commer- 
cial vignettes. The new ‘‘Ceres” initials, in three 
sizes, are worthy of special note. They are ar- 
ranged for either one or two colors, are bold and 
striking, and are decorated florally in the free style 
now in vogue. Section VI exhibits a magnificent 
variety of brass rule, from plain and dotted to the 
most elaborate engraved faces and combinations. 
Section VII is devoted to plain and combination 
borders. Beginning with plain running borders 
from 3-point body upward, it proceeds to the 
more elaborate combinations. One of these, enti- 
tled the ‘‘ Newest” (a name not well chosen), is 
noticeable for its bold yet graceful silhouette effect, 
especially in the 48-point characters. This series 
is of high decorative value, either in black or col- 
ored work, and possesses the merit of simplicity. 
Other combinations, not new, but less known than 
they deserve to be, call for special mention. One 
of these is the artistic and handsome ‘‘ Rococo,” of 
seventy-eight characters, in the old German style. 
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The ‘‘ Maurische,” for three colors, 48-point, three 
characters only, has a fine effect when brought out 
in harmonious tints, as shown on one of the title- 
pages. Most elaborate of all, however, is the 
splendid ‘‘ Renaissance,” in five sections, 6 to 48- 
point, and containing in all 184 characters. The 
figures are lightly drawn on a solid ground, and as 
they readily combine in many ways an endless 
variety of borders, headpieces, side-pieces, bands, 
etc., may be constructed from the one combination. 
Under the name of ‘‘ Light Renaissance,” the 
entire series is reproduced minus the solid back- 
ground, and a really superb combination is the 
result. With this second series the printer will 
not be troubled with the white junction-lines that 
sometimes occur in borders with solid background, 
the result of wear or of imperfect lock-up. The 
‘* Shield” combination, forty-seven characters, is 
also an artistic success. It is somewhat on the lines 
of Bruce’s No. 58, less florid, and more heraldic. 
The ‘‘ Free Ornaments,” used with admirable effect 
throughout the book, I noted some months ago. 
‘* Modern Silhouette Ornaments,” thirty-four char- 
acters, are what are known in the States as 
‘*Pointers,” with a few additional pieces. The 
weight of a minimum font—somewhat over ten 
pounds, is in curious contrast to the little assort- 
ment put up by American founders; but this sys- 
tem of comparatively large weights is followed 
throughout. Job fonts, for example, which would 
in the United States be put up in weights of twelve 
to fourteen pounds, are here shown with the mini- 
mum placed at forty. However, it is customary in 
many cases for German houses to make up ‘‘ halbes- 
minimum” fonts— which reads like an Irish bull. 
Section VIII is devoted to vignettes. These are in 
the most modern style, and include many attractive 
designs. 

An interesting feature, marking the advance 
of art printing, is the addition of tint blocks to 
many of the designs, in some cases up to five 
colors. 

The final section is devoted to Russian, Greek, 
and other outlandish faces, which are shown in 
great variety. Most of our well-known job styles 
figure with the extra sorts, adapting them to 
the Muscovite tongue, and Russian scripts are 
shown up to 84-point body. The queer old Cyrillic, 
used chiefly in the service-book of the Greek 
Church, is also shown in four sizes; and the book 
winds up with four sizes of Siamese. This charac- 
ter, which I do not find in any other specimen book 
in my possession, is, I think, a specialty of Woell- 
mer’s. It looks like a cross between old-fashioned 
shorthand and Egyptian hieroglyphics. From 
cover to cover the volume affords a splendid exhibi- 
tion of commercial enterprise and artistic taste, 
and gives some idea of the magnitude of the house 
by which it is produced. 























Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
PRACTICAL METHODS OF OVERLAYING. 


NO. IIl.—BY WILLIAM J. KELLY.* 


OUPLED with other difficulties in the print- 
ing of half-tone illustrations is the tendency 
of the plates made for this kind of work to fill up 
and to become ‘‘ peppered” in spots, as it were, 
with little particles or streaks of ink. 
WHY PLATES FILL UP WITH PICKS. 

This comes from several causes, chief among 
which may be mentioned unsuitable rollers, or 
rollers not set light enough to properly roil the 
delicate level surface, and, too often, rollers not 


cast true on their stocks. Any of these impracti- 
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with a good hair brush of medium firmness in 
touch, and a clean cotton rag used to lightly ‘‘ sop 
up” the washing fluid — be it benzine, astral oil, 
turpentine or lye. In no case should rags be used 
alone for washing these plates, nor should they be 
carelessly, hurriedly, or harshly rubbed over the 
plates. The very nature of the etching process 
used in the engraving of half-tone plates, by which 
the ‘‘ whites” are bit away by the action of acids 
and the small dots left for printing positively, pro- 
hibits the use of anything that will be liable to 
‘*catch” hold on these and be caught up by the 
inky rollers or squeezed into the interstices of the 
plate. The pressman, or his assistant, is too apt 
to overlook this fact; yet he will find fault if the 





IN THE COTTON FIELDS. 


cable conditions will cause filling-up and pepper 
spots. 

Inks that are too stiff or too thin, and inks not 
sufficiently ground, or ground in inferior oil or 
varnish, will also contribute their share to such 
defects as alluded to; and the pressman can add to 
ali of these when he washes off the dirty plates 
with either woolen or cotton rags, and by so doing 
force into the small sharp openings of the half- 
tone the lint from these rags, which lends to the 
face of the plate the appearance of a diminutive 
currycomb after being used on a quadruped. 

Half-tone plates should always be washed off 


* NoTE.—On another page of this issue Mr. Kelly conducts a depart- 
Pressmen 


ment of questions and answers, experience and practical detail. 
and others interested in presswork will find in this department a congenial 
corner for the ventilation of theories and exchange of helpful advice. 





plate fills up or prints mottley, and may say unkind 
things about the man who made such plates, or 
about the half-tone process of photo-engraving 
in general. 

Defective coating on enameled paper, or what 
is known as surfaced ‘‘ wood cut,” will produce 
picks and fill-ups on half-tone plates ; in such cases 
an ink with very slight ‘‘ tack” should be used to 
get fair working results; but the form should be 
washed off oftener than when better stock is run- 
ning. After making ready and between long stops 
half-tone plates should be thoroughly cleaned off, 
as by so doing clearer and more satisfactory work 
can be turned out. 

Attention has been specially called to these 
causes for ‘‘ dirty ” half-tone printing at this time, 
because it matters little how effective the overlaying 
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may have been, should this fault predominate, it 
will condemn the whole job. Far better to let the 
work go out clean without overlays than that it 
should appear peppered over with unsightly picks. 


OVERLAY FOR ‘‘SCENE ON A COTTON PLANTA- 
TION.” 

This overlay material consists of one sheet of 
THE INLAND PRINTER coated paper, and two sheets 
of light weight folio. Impressions have been made 
on these papers after the plate has been evened up 
to type height. It is essential to have good clear 
proofs on all the papers in order to know the rela- 
tive perspectives of the picture; and it is also 
important that a fair comprehension of the subject 
of the illustration be quickly and concisely grasped 
in order that as little time as possible may be con- 
sumed in making the overlay. This overlay was 
made in two and a half hours, and presents many 
gradations of tone and color. Perhaps the largest 
part of the time consumed was in preparing the 
tones on the coated paper, as that sheet contains 
the most labored results in securing delicate and 
neutral contrasts, and in forming the groundwork 
for the strongest colors. All of the very high 
lights have been produced on this sheet without 
over three entire cut-outs, as the coating on the 
stock, scraping this down and peeling off different 
thicknesses of layers of the paper was only neces- 
sary to obtain these. 

The mediums and solids have been secured by 
overlapping with one and two thicknesses of the 
thin folio paper. For instance, the entire figure of 
the old man, except the high lights shown in shirt, 
part of face, and cotton bag, have been overlaid 
with one thickness of the folio paper, while the 
stronger blacks have been developed with an extra 
overlay of folio on such places as the bottom of the 
hat, vest, middle of bag, and its bottom and the 
place on which it rests. The female figure and 
child have been similarly treated. The other char- 
acters in the cotton field, portions of the fore- 
ground, and that in the distance, have been brought 
into their relative prominence by being overlaid 
with one sheet of thin folio paper. 

OVERLAY FOR ‘‘ TELLING THE OLD, OLD STORY.” 

The paper used in making this overlay consists 
of one sheet of supercalendered stock slightly 
thinner than the coated paper used in that already 
described, and two thicknesses of the same kind of 
folio as previously employed. In the supercalen- 
dered sheet all the very light portions of the 
engraving have been cut out and the edges slanted 
off, so as to meet adjoining tones kindly and softly 
and not form abrupt beginnings to these, such 
parts as portions of the faces, hands, arms, shirt, 
apron, waist of dress, shoes, etc. A cut-out folio 
sheet has been put over portions of the heads, 
faces, vest, pants, shoes, man’s hand and between 
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fingers, woman’s waist, lower part of arms, collar, 
bottom of dress, shoes, foreground, and seat on 
which both man and woman are seated, etc. An 
extra, or second, overlay of folio paper is placed 
over such portions as upper part of vest running 
from the chin to the hand, solid black between 





THE OLb, OLD Srory. 


man’s limbs, creases in pants and shoes, together 
with other solids at feet of both figures. The 
manner in which the neutral tints have been treated 
should produce bright and clear outlinings, as well 
as lend depth to the stronger ones. 

To be successful in making any kind of over- 
lays, let us enjoin upon the beginner to use as little 
paste-as possible, yet sufficient to bind the different 
portions of the overlay in a fairly compact way ; 
also to register each piece of paper over the other 
with positive accuracy. 


(To be continued.) 





WHEN the hairs begin to whiten and the cares begin to 
thicken, then the man of money looks around surprised. 
For his days are surely numbered and his pleasures have 
been plundered by the hand of iron that holds him down. 
Do not entirely forget self till too late.—S. O. E. R. 
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PATENTS OF INTEREST TO PRINTERS. 
BY FRANKLIN H. HOUGH. 


URING the past month only half as many patents 
relating to printing were issued as during the period 
covered in my previous letter. The majority of those 

granted are illustrated herein by views taken from the draw- 
ings accompanying the patents. 

The steam plate printing press, a plan of which is shown 
in Fig. 1, was invented by J. T. Robertson, of New York 
city. Its object is to provide means whereby plates of dif- 
ferent sizes may be used at the same time without danger of 
soiling the back of the sheet printed from one plate with ink 
picked up from another. The press employs two printing 
or blanket rollers in combination with the movable beds 
which carry the plates, but each roller engages only with 
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certain of the beds so as to print from their plates in order 
that each plate may be given the proper amount of pressure 
to bring out the design. 

Jules Michaud, of Paris, France, received a patent cover- 
ing an apparatus for the production of plates for color 
printing. He forms a curved cast printing plate having an 
engraved plate soldered thereto. To produce this curved 
compound plate the engraved plate is backed with a coating 
of tin and curved; it is then placed in the casting box over 
the blank raised part of the previously formed matrix, great 
care being taken to place it so that holes formed therein 
pass over registering pins in the box. Springs or projec- 
tions cause the plate to bear evenly against the bottom of the 
box. When the metal is run in, a plate is obtained, as shown 
in Fig. 2, having the engravings and letterpress 07 text 
which are to be of the same color. 

The Carter-Crume Company, of Niagara Falls, New 

York, became owner of three pat- 
ce ents covering numbering machines 

‘ all or stillet iaaiainns for print- 
ing machines. John R. Carter, of 
Boston, was the inventor of one of 
the devices and Francis Meisel, of 
the same place, of the other two. 
The Carter apparatus is designed to 
print upon a continuous strip of pa- 
per a series of figures at predeter- 
mined intervals in a regular se- 
quence, and to automatically repeat such series of figures 
without care or attention upon the part of the attendant. 
This general kind of machines is in common use in large 
stores to register the cost of purchases. One of the devices 
invented by Mr. Meisel is for a similar purpose, but it con- 
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tains two type wheels and prints the slips upon both sides. 
One of the numbering wheels is arranged in advance of the 
other, and the plates are so located that the numbers upon 
both sides of the paper are brought into sight as soon as 
printed. 








The second patent of this inventor covers a numbering 
attachment for rotary printing presses. Fig. 3 shows a sec- 
tional view of a press to which the device may be attached. 
The web is taken from roll £, passes over guide rolls 18 and 
20, and then under the numbering wheels which rotate inter- 
mittently, and the web is afterward printed and rewound on 
When the numbering disks rotate, they move at the 
same surface speed as the web being printed, in order to 
avoid blurring. 

‘Homer Lee, of New York, and Edmond Lebrun, of 
Newark, New Jersey, have assigned to the Electric Typo- 
graph Company, of West Virginia, the patent granted to 
them covering mechanism for casting printing bars from 
matrices produced either in the machine in which the cast- 
ing operation is performed or in an independent: machine. 
Fig. 4 shows a portion of the mechanism. The mold recip- 
rocates in straight lines in two directions; in one direction 
to and from contact with the matrix in the holder, and in the 
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other to and from a position for discharging the printing 
bar from the mold. When the mold is in proper position the 
piston forces the molten metal into contact with the matrices 
and the linotype is cast as in the Mergenthaler machine. 
Fig. 5 shows a galley designed by William W. Rebusch- 
atis and John F. Collins, of Des Moines, Iowa. The side- 
stick C is permanently connected with the galley, but may 
be adjusted laterally and firmly clamped in any position so 
as to hold columns of type of any width. The side-stick 
cannot be forced upwardly or moved longitudinally in the 
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galley, so that there is no danger of accidentally pieing 


the type in the galley. 

Heinrich Toobe, of Brookland, received a patent cover- 
ing a new method of preparing metal plates for lithographic 
printing. Any metal may be used, but aluminium is pre- 
ferred. The surface of the plate is first dulled by a sand 

blast and then washed with an 
acidulated acid solution composed 
of alum dissolved in boiling water 
and a small quantity of nitric acid. 
Rk? After this they are subjected to a 
bath composed of sulphate of 
alumina, potassa, nitrous acid, 
chloride of calcium and sulphate 
of alumina. In a short time they 
may be removed from this bath, 
washed and dried, and are then 
adapted for use in lithographic 
printing in the same manner as 
the usual stones. To prepare 
plates for re-use, they are washed 
with turpentine, treated with a 
solution of sulphuric and hydro- 
chloric acid and washed. They 
may then be employed as before. 

George Eastwood, of London, 
England, received a United States 
patent for the manufacture of 
flongs for producing matrices for 
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stereotyping. It consists of a sin- 
gle thick sheet of blotting paper, 
faced upon both sides when dry 
with a special paste composed of treacle, glue, flour, whit- 
ing, borax and water. The paste is applied by a brush 
while warm, and as it dries it becomes hard. When the 
flong is to be used, the face ¥ 

which comes in contact with the 
type is moistened by a sponge , [ 
or otherwise, and rubbed with ri ‘ 
French chalk to take up the i Pit iat 
superfluous moisture. The flong He ed 

fr LA 
thus prepared is placed upon the 
type in the brisket and heated y 


until the paste is rendered plas- 
tic, when in this state it is placed St 





























upon the form by means of a 
platen press. As soon as the 
mold cools it becomes fixed. The 
purpose of coating the flong 
upon both sides is to prevent 
warping while drying. 

Lucien A. Brott and George 
A. Kay, of Brooklyn, New York, received a patent covering 
a novel typebar and method of making the same. The type 
used have side dovetailed recesses. After being set up and 
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justified the interstices between the type as well as the 
recesses in their sides are filled with molten type metal, 


which binds the whole together. The patent contains 
claims to the bar and also to the method of forming the 
same. The invention is illustrated in Fig. 6. 

Paul Schneider, of Detroit, Michigan, received a patent 
covering a printing press attachment shown in Fig. 7. It 
consists of a steam pipe located at the. point at which the 
printed sheet is delivered to the ‘ fly,’ to subject the paper 
to a blast of dry steam, ‘‘to overcome the effects of electric- 
ity in the paper,’’ as the inventor states. 

The last figure illustrated herein is a portion of a print- 
ing press for printing circulars from a continuous strip, the 
inventor being John H. Master, of 
Minersville, Pennsylvania. A half in- 
terest in the patent being assigned 
to James W. Sallade, of Pottsville, 
Pennsylvania. The type cylinder is 
provided with annular movable flanges, 
between which the form is adjusted. 
These flanges carry bands which em- 
brace the projecting ends of the leads. 
and are themselves firmly held in place 
by clamps carried by the annular 
flanges. 

Coelestin Skatulla, of Brooklyn, 
New York, received a patent covering 
an invention in some respects similar 
to that of Messrs. Brott & Kay, above 
described. The bar is formed by cast- 
ing short type and placing them in 
order with spaces between the words. Then the set of space 
bars is removed and a backing is cast on the short type to 
make the matrix of the proper height to fill the spaces 
between the words. A half interest in the patent has been 
assigned to Frank Schmidt, of New York city. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


A SHORT SKETCH OF THE INVENTION AND EARLY 
HISTORY OF PRINTING. 


III.— BY ARTHUR KIRKBRIDE TAYLOR. 


SIDE from the priests and monks who were identified 
with early bookmaking, there were very few people 
who really prized books for their contents, and who 

would have hailed with delight the introduction of any art 
which would cheapen them and thus increase learning. At 
the same time there were many of the nobility and of the 
wealthy class who spent large sums in the purchase of 
books which were exquisitely written and illustrated, and 
handsomely bound ; in many cases the sides being rich with 
fine carvings and resplendent with jewels. With this class 
of people the book was not valued for its contents so much 
as it was for the decorations and artistic workmanship lav- 
ished upon it. As far as the contents were concerned it was 
a matter of indifference; a cigar box would have done just 
as well. One of the handsomest bindings of recent days 
was lavished upon a volume of ‘‘ Great Expectations,’’ and 
when the proper spring was operated in opening it, the hos- 
pitable end of a pint bottle of soothing syrup made its 
appearance. And still people wonder at Dickens’ popu- 
larity. 

With those just referred to book-buying was a fad. A 
parallel in our present day is afforded in the wealthy class 
who affect a liking for fine arts, and spend immense sums in 
the purchase of paintings, which in many cases they are 
totally unable to appreciate ; probably in the hope that they 
may be.considered aS possessed of considerable culture and 
artistic discrimination. They are not in any sense the 
mainstay of the modern publisher, and in the fourteenth 
century the case was not unlike it. Those who could read 
and afford to buy books looked with feelings of disgust at 
















































































the block-books of the early printers. Having been used to 
the artistically wrought volumes, with daintily painted 
miniatures — when the productions of the early press put in 
appearance, replete with black letter and blacker illustra- 
tions—the aristocracy asked for their smelling salts and 
retired to their boudoirs. They did not look with favor 
upon the rude, uncouth illustrations and coarse text of the 
early printers, and looked with contempt upon those who 
were satisfied with their efforts. 

The first example we have of printing in books is in 
some copies where the outlines for the illuminated initials 
have been stamped from engraved stamps. Next in order 
come those books in which the text was written but the 
illustrations printed from blocks, showing conclusively that 
it was not expedient at that time to engrave the letters of 
the text, because on the limited number of copies issued it 
would be cheaper to have the letters of the text written by 
copyists who did not command high wages. At length 
books made their appearance in which both the text and the 
illustrations were printed. The first of these are what are 
known as block-books, because they were printed from 
engraved blocks of wood in contradistinction to those in 
which the text was printed from movable types. 

It wouldn’t have made any difference if there had been 
printing offices innumerable in the old world before the 
fourteenth century. They wouldn’t have effected any great 
change in the civilization of that age. The people were 
unprepared for printing as an accomplished and complete 
art. Why, inside of two days all the pressfeeders would 
have been laid off, and the pressmen one and all would have 
found something in the complex mechanism of their presses 
which needed immediate attention and sufficient readjust- 
ment and repairs to keep them on the pay roll until the boss 
also took to investigating. The walls of the pressroom 
might have been lined with forms, corrected, and all ready 
to run, but that’s all that would come of them. And all this 
loss of time and delay would have been caused by just one 
thing —the lack of paper. There wasn’t a 6-to-cap bill- 
head on the whole continent. If aman would have gone to 
a merchant and have asked him for ‘‘a half-ream of 24 by 
38, 60-pound S. and C. Toned” the merchant would have 
probably crossed himself and made a rush for the cellar. A 
request for ‘‘ Royal 28 Laid’’ would have most likely landed 
him in jail to answer a charge of treason. The situation 
would have been somewhat similar to that in which a 
printer-soldier found himself once during the civil war. 
The type for one of the army newspapers was all set up and 
on the press, but there wasn’t any paper to be had. Hap- 
pening by and wishing to read the news our printer friend 
stepped in, inked the form, and, taking a clean handkerchief 
from his pocket (history doesn’t say where he got it), spread 
it on the form, pulled an impression and went on his way 
rejoicing. In this instance, at least, the lack of paper was 
not to be sneezed at. 

The date of the invention of paper is somewhat uncer- 
tain, but the obliging Chinaman comes forward again with 
the assertion that it was the invention of the Chinese and it 
took place at the close of the first century. As to its intro- 
duction into Europe most authorities place the date not 
earlier than the fifth century. 

The first paper made in Europe was probably made of 
cotton, and was thick, resembling cardboard in weight, but 
very rough, coarse and unsuitable for writing or printing. It 
was not thought that this very early style of paper was used 
as a substitute for papyrus, the use of which was declining 
in the fifth century. The early bookmakers did not use the 
paper which was produced for their books, but confined 
themselves to vellum, which was at that time thought to 
be the only material fit to write upon. Parchment in time 
became so scarce that copyists frequently resorted to the 
expedient of removing the writing from the surface of that 
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which had already been used and writing again upon it. 
In this way many valuable manuscripts have been destroyed 
to give place to long theological dissertations which were so 
tedious that the only way for the author to know at its end 
what he had said at its beginning was for him to have it 
written down; a source of great satisfaction to him and 
absolute unconcern to everyone else. 

Vellum is entirely unsuitable for printing, and it has 
been said by a high authority on the subject that typogra- 
phy would have been a failure if it had depended on a lib- 
eral supply of vellum. Even if the restricted size of books 
could have been conformed to there were not enough sheep 
at the end of the fourteenth century to supply the demands 
of printing presses for a week. 





HOW CARBON-BLACK IS MADE. 

EW readers of books and papers have any very clear 
idea of the source of the black substance from which 
the ink used in printing is made. The general idea is 

that it is lampblack, the sort produced in burning resin, tur- 
pentine or crude oil with an insufficient air supply. Up to 
ten years ago this was the base of all the ink used, but since 
the wide development of natural gas lamp-black has been 
mainly superseded in good ink by a very superior article 
knownas carbon-black. This is made entirely from natural 
gas in the gas regions of Pennsylvania, Ohio and Indiana. 

The factory for its manufacture is a very simple affair, 
consisting of a long, low, wooden building, through the 
whole length of which run double rows of gas pipe eight to 
ten inches apart. These have either holes drilled in them 
every ten to twelve inches or small tips, such as are used in 
house jets, set in at about the same distances and from 
which the gas burns. Above each of these double rows of 
jets is placed a long, narrow, sheet-iron pan, about four 
inches deep. 

A stream of water covering the bottom of the pan is kept 
flowing steadily by means of pumps. The jets are lighted 
and the big flames play up against the pan, ‘‘ smoking ’”’ it 
as a piece of cold tin held above a gas jet would be smoked. 
Very little air is allowed to enter, and as the water keeps 
the pan comparatively cool the deposit of soot is heavy. 

About every half hour a sheet-iron car with a scraper 
above it is drawn under the pan its whole length, scraping 
off and collecting the carbon-black. These cars work in 
pairs, the cars of two lines of jets being drawn by the same 
wire rope. As one goes to the lower end of the building the 
other comes to the upper end. The rope is wrapped around 
a drum operated by an engine. 

When the car is full it is emptied into a large trough, 
and the black, which is somewhat damp, is taken to the 
dryer, a broad, shallow pan with a fire beneath. When dry 
the lumps are crushed. The substance is then bolted or 
sifted, coming out as fine as flour, and is finally packed in 
barrels lined with paper bags to prevent sifting out. 

The product is almost pure carbon of an intense black 
and very light. <A barrel of it packed under a screw weighs 
only fifty pounds. 

It is so much blacker than lampblack, which has a 
grayish tinge, that it has two and a half times the value of 
the latter in producing a given depth of color. That is, one 
weight of it will produce the same depth that two and a half 
times its weight of lampblack will produce. It is also very 
free from the fault of packing or sticking together. To these 
last two properties it owes its great value as an inkmaker, 
producing a very brilliant black ink that runs freely and is 
less pasty and sticky than that from lampblack. 

Besides being used in inks carbon-black enters into the 
composition of black paints, varnishes and lacquers, gives 
brilliancy to stove polishes and forms the body of the best 
shoe blacking. A large quantity — perhaps fifty per cent of 
all that is made — is shipped abroad.—-Chicago Record. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anony- 
mous letters will not be noticed ; therefore correspondents will please give 
names —not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
All letters of more than 1,000 words will be neseois to revision. 


FROM EASTERN NEW YORK. 


To the Editor: POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., August 5, 1895. 

Poughkeepsie has been experiencing, with the rest of 
the large towns hereabouts, some of the influences of the 
times we’re passing through, but of late the outlook has 
somewhat brightened, and we look forward to a more lively 
resumption in business matters now. _ 

Mr. A. V. Haight, always to the fore in increasing his 
business, has added another floor to his already large office, 
making three in all, and now has over twelve thousand 
square feet of floor space, which includes a first-class book- 
bindery. He has the most complete establishment between 
New York and Albany. 

Messrs. T. H. Caldwell & Co. are doing quite an exten- 
sive business. They occupy an entire floor in the Imperial 
Pattern Company’s building. They have a gas engine, two 
Whitlock presses (one the largest size made), two jobbers, 
one-half and one-quarter mediums, paper folder, etc., and 
their time is fully occupied in turning out tons of pattern 
books, folders and directions, besides attending to their 
other small work. This is an enterprising and busy firm. 

The Sunday Courier has increased in circulation over 
one thousand the past year, and it now exceeds 8,200 copies. 

August 1 the Record Printing and Publishing Company, 
of Hudson, was incorporated at Albany, with a capital of 
$12,000, and will publish a paper called the Hudson Weekly 
Record. They have a board of seven directors. 

The Sfafe is the name of a new republican paper at 
Albany, in which is incorporated the Albany Evening Post. 
It is quite metropolitan in appearance, each issue containing 
ten to twelve pages. 

The Press and Republican, two daily papers of Saratoga, 
have consolidated, and a morning and an evening edition 
will be issued. Mr. John W. Howe is the manager. 

Two new papers in this section are the Fishkill Daily 
Flerald, a bright and newsy folio, published by Adams & 
Still, at Fishkill-on-the-Hudson ; the Wappingers Recorder, 
a seven-column paper, weekly, published by F. B. Dough- 
erty, at Wappingers Falls. 

The Pawling Chronicle, which is now owned by Charles 
Walsh, of the Amenia 77mes, has been placed in the hands 
of Mr. George Williams, late foreman of the /xterprise, of 
this city, who will conduct it as editor and manager. 

The Newburgh Register has changed to a six-page, eight- 
column paper. This shows that the managers are wide- 
awake publishers, and will keep up to the times. 

The Jefferson Paper Mill, at Black River, New York, 
was recently burned, entailing a loss of $20,000. It was 
owned by W. M. Herring, of Denver. 

The Berkshire Courier, of Great Barrington, Massachu- 
setts, has purchased the Vews, Mr. Harry Douglas, editor, 
retiring. The Courier has secured the services of Mr. 
Frank E. Beach, a veteran among Connecticut newspapers, 
as manager and editor, which is a good choice. 

THE INLAND PRINTER is beautiful, and must more than 
exceed the expectations of the most fastidious in the art. I 
should deem it a great loss not to receive every copy. You 
are doing all you claim, and more. A. R. WHITING. 
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TYPESETTING MACHINES AND UNION LEGISLATION. 


To the Editor: BuFFALO, N. Y., August 9, 1895. 

The feeling that the time is not far distant when the sup- 
ply of operators will exceed the demand to an extent which 
will cause the same condition of affairs that existed in the 
days of hand-set type on newspapers — one situation, three 
men — is agitating the minds of many who have the inter- 
ests of the union, and themselves as members of it, at heart, 
and the idea that the typographical unions ought to take 
some action to regulate and restrict the number of men 
becoming operators is the subject of many a discussion. 
The discussion generally leads to the belief that any such 
action, while desirable in theory, would be ill-advised and 
would cause dissensions that would do more harm to the 
union than a surplus of operators; that we must go on as 
we have been going, make as few mistakes as possible in 
the present and let the future care for itself. 

There is not much in the experience of others that is of 
value in the solution of the problem that faces the printers. 
The introduction of cylinder presses cannot be considered a 
parallel case; they increased the amount of work done 
and the question of labor righted itself. The typesetting 
machine decreases the number of hands and the cost of the 
work but does not increase the number of newspapers to an 
extent that will be any relief. 

The argument is made that a plentitude of men and a 
scarcity of situations is a bad condition of affairs, and that 
the union should make every effort to keep supply and 
demand as close together as possible. That is what we pay 
our dues for, these men say; that is what a trade-union is 
for. From a purely business and strictly selfish point of 
view, that line of reasoning would seem all right, but it is 
too narrow to meet the exigencies of the typographical 
unions of the present time. It is too selfish and brutal to 
say, in effect, ‘‘ The machines are here and two out of every 
three of the men employed on newspapers must get out of 
the business, and be quick about it.’’ Suppose the union 
did say so. Who is to be judge and jury and say that one 
shall be taken and the other left, and which one? An 
attempt on the part of the union to prevent a ‘member 
learning to run a machine, if he had an opportunity, 
would be met with the accusation of selfishness, always 
an effective cry in a question that is to be decided by gen- 
eral vote, and would be opposed by those who wouid suffer 
and by those who sympathized with them and would cause 
hard feeling and hot temper at the time when cool heads 
and common sense are most needed. The union cannot, in 
common fairness, put itself in position of saying to Smith 
that he must step down and out in order that Brown may 
have the field to himself, if the employer is willing to give 
both a chance. The present condition of typographical 
affairs is one that cannot be governed by ordinary rules, 
and the arguments against too many apprentices do not hold 
good in thiscase. The weaknesses of human nature must be 
thought of, and the man who thinks he has lost his means of 
livelihood, at a time of life when it is difficult to find a new 
way of making a living, is sore enough, without the union 
adding to the soreness. The union cannot afford to be 
unfair, and if we must lose some of our members, they 
should go with the feeling that it is not the fault of the 
union. 

But, while it would be bad policy to prevent members 
becoming operators, the union should not encourage them to 
an extent that not only crowds the local trade, but furnishes 
a supply for other cities where machines are being put in, 
and thus preventing the men there getting a chance. That is 
the effect a school, such as was advocated by many, would 
have. Somebody has to go, and the printer knows that 
without a resolution by the union telling him so; and he 
also knows that learning to run a machine will not create 
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a situation for him after he has learned. The danger of 
over-crowding the business is exaggerated. Of course, the 
time will come when there will be more operators than 
situations, but that is a state of affairs that has always 
existed in every trade and does not mean that wages will 
be reduced thereby. Emerson’s theory of the law of com- 
pensation is getting in its work, and some good will come 
out of the pace-making evil, which has set the standard 
of competence so high that employers must select men care- 
fully to get a force that will turn out the amount of work 
they think ought to be done. The country printer will not 
have the chance he had in the old days, when, as soon as he 
felt that he was entitled to higher wages than the country 
publisher would pay, he could come into the city, take out a 
union card and run his chances for subbing in a composing 
room already crowded with subs. That day is gone; and if 
the country printer has to stay in the country and is com- 
pelled to bring up the country printer’s wages to a point 
which will enable him to make a decent living there, the 
machines, perhaps indirectly, will have done a good thing 
for the trade. 

My belief is that the introduction of machines will be 
the means of making the International Typographical Union 
We will lose in 

always mean 


a stronger organization than it has been. 
numbers, possibly; but numbers do _ not 
strength. There will be two classes of men in the union: 
the printer and the operator; but the printer will be a 
printer in all that the term implies, and the same will be 
true of the operator. The incompetent and the irresponsi- 
ble men will be weeded out, and the man who is great on 
straight matter and he who is a mighty good man when he 
works will not find many places in the printing business. 
The use of the phrase ‘‘survival of the fittest’? is not 
exactly fair, because many good men will be forced out 
along with those who are not so good, and those on whom 
advancing years are having an effect. But those who are 
left will be, on the whole, picked men, and the same quali- 
ties which make them good men in the trade will make them 
good men in the union. They will not be so apt to fight 
over little things; in fact, the machines have done away with 
nearly all the little things that were the cause of so much 
friction in chapel and union meetings; but when they do 
want something they will want it reat bad, and know just 
why they want it, and, consequently, will stand a better 
chance of getting it. 

Another thing, machines in newspaper offices will have 
a tendency to steady the work in book offices, in the smaller 
cities, especially on such rush work as law cases, because 
foremen of those offices will not have the crowd of news- 
paper subs to call on and work night and day until the job 
is out, but will keep fewer men and make the work last 
longer in order to have men on hand when he needs them. 

HuGH WALLACE. 


THE SHAH’S FAREWELL. 


When the shah went to England, some years ago, he vis- 
ited one of the large towns in Yorkshire. While driving 
through the streets he noticed some gamins who were salut- 
ing him by applying their thumbs to the tips of their nasal 
organs. On inquiring the meaning of this procedure, he 
was told that it was looked upon as a mark of respect in 
that country. When the shah’s visit came to an end, he was 
accompanied to the station by the mayor of the borough. 
When they arrived there the train was about to start, and 
the shah at once took his seat. As the train moved off, amid 


the cheers of the crowd, the shah rose, put his head out of 
the window, gravely applied his thumb to his nose and 
spread out his fingers in the most approved style at the 
astonished mayor, to that gentleman’s discomfiture and the 
delight of the bystanders.— Fx. 
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THE EXPERIENCE OF SLUG 6 WITH A BICYCLE. 
BY IVAN. 


LUG 6 having served his time in a country office, drew 
his card and made straight for the city where, with his 
usual good luck, he struck a fat take and a young fel- 

low who fed press and owned a bicycle simultaneously. He 
had long wished to own one of these two cylinder rotary 
machines, and giving his watch down and a promise to pay 
the balance as soon as he had learned to ride and could 
spare the cash, they parted for the night, after having made 
arrangements with the feeder about taking lessons in run- 
ning it. His sleep was filled with visions in which he pic- 
tured himself as riding in triumph to his native village with 
a display head astonishing the denizens of that locality with 
his marvelous dexterity in kicking his way down the main 
street on a machine that was a cross between a bicycle and 
a cylinder press with Gordon attachments. He had been 
told that riding was as easy as feeding from a roll, and as 
he had been used to kick press he felt sure he would have no 
difficulty in acquiring the art of manipulating the appara- 
tus. In the evening the feeder appeared at the appointed 
hour with his bike, the tires of which he explained had a 
patent inside that reduced the labor on it to one-half, and by 
way of showing off its paces the feeder executed some beau- 
tiful curves as neatly as if they had been done with a rule 
twister, and interspersed them with some prominent straight 
lines at a speed that would put a Mergenthaler in the shade. 
Though it looked simple, Slug 6 began to have some doubts 
about his ability to run the apparatus, but the feeder 
assured him that it was as easy as setting straight matter 
when he had once mastered the rudiments, and that it would 
not take him long to learn his boxes. The feeder held the 
side-stick and instructed on getting mounted, remarking 
that it was essential to keep his feet down to the gauges and 
keep kicking under all circumstances, because it had no 
loose pulley or throw-off. They started the run in italic; 
the feeder ran behind holding the chase and steering the 
apparatus, and got along well for about a stickful; then 
something attracted the rider’s attention for an instant and 
he made a false motion, his foot slipped, and before he could 
get up to the side gauge again or grab the fly-wheel his toe 
caught in the shoo-flies and he went out with the front 
delivery. He seemed to be rolling off into space until the 
feeder considerately placed the solid part of the bicycle 
across the small of his back and lay on it. This brought 
forth a few half-tone remarks from Slug 6, but the feeder 
explained that those things were always imposed for a flap 
sheet and did not work and turn in the usual way. How- 
ever, he was not much hurt, only a little squabbled, and felt 
confident that as soon as he got onto the lay of the case he 
would make ready for a good long run. 

So they put up another lift, threw on the impression and 
off they went; as long as the feeder steadied the chase and 
piloted the machine, his form worked beautifully, his 
experience in kicking the Gordon with both feet as a cub 
coming in very handy. But the moment the feeder let go, 
Slug 6 pulled the side-stick a nonpariel too far and flew off 
at a reverse English into the 36-pica embossed curbstone 
that was run in a light tint on the other side of the street and 
worked off his feet. The next time there was too much 
impression on the one side, and in trying to edge over a thick 
lead or so he threw the whole form out of register and came 
out all doubled up as if he had been through a folder, 
besides battering his face considerably. His legs felt half a 
stick too long and he found some difficulty in keeping them 
even with the guides, so as to avoid creases, but still he was 
confident that after he had got his first take up it would go 
easier if he could get the hang of the case, so as to keep his 
heel out of the way of the sprocket wheel and his toe from 














getting tangled up with the fly-sticks. The street looked 
as wide as a full-page advertisement when he was again on 
his feet, and he reckoned he could get a good impression 
with the next overlay; but no sooner had he distributed 
himself around the machine and wriggled down to the 
guides preparatory to throwing on the impression, than 
the road looked as if it needed planing down, for wrong 
fonts that he knew he could never bring up appeared in all 
directions and the embossed border began to skew across 
his path. When he got started, in trying to dodge an 
obstacle about as big as a pica quad on the one margin, 
he ran into the hind end of a dray that was standing on the 
other side of the road. This damaged the draw sheet on the 
front cylinder so badly that he said he would have to make a 
fresh overlay for it; besides, the heavy pressure on the 
quoins had skewed the chase, while the fly-sticks were 
broken and the form so badly pied that the blacksmith 
would have to put it on his galley and fix it up. 
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PHOTOLITHOGRAPHY.* 


NO. 1V.—BY H. CHIRPE, 


HE hitherto described photolithography is based on 
the copying on chrome gelatine or albumen paper, 
developing the .same with greasy ink, and subse- 

quent transfer of the greasy copy on zinc plates or stone. 

A process can also be applied by which copying is done 
on stone or zine plate direct. In this case there are also 
various methods. 

THE ASPHALT PROCESS.— Sensitive or so-called Syrian 
asphalt, which is already prepared for photolithographic 
purposes, can be obtained from the various houses dealing 
in photolithographic articles, and it is only necessary to 
dissolve it according to directions which accompany same. 
This asphalt is in most cases not very sensitive, and its use 
in printing would require a considerable length of time. If, 
therefore, one desires to have a more sensitive asphalt, it 
will not suffice to simply dissolve Syrian asphalt — it must 
be subjected to a previous preparation. 

Of this asphalt only that portion is sensitive, and can be 
used for photolithographic purposes, which will not dissolve 
in ether. That portion which is not sensitive must therefore 
be removed, which is done by pulverizing the asphalt and 
separating it through a fine sieve. Ether is then poured 
over it. All soluble parts will then dissolve in ether, while 
the remaining portion may be dissolved in benzole, filtered, 
and used according to requirements. 

PROCESS OF J. HUSNIK.— Professor Husnik has improved 
this process in so far that he does not dissolve the powdered 
asphalt in ether, as, according to his theory, a complete dis- 
solving of the parts which are not sensitive is not fully 
attained by this method. He dissolves coarse asphalt pow- 
der in rectified turpentine until it has reached the consist- 
ency and even thickness of a syrup, and no hard substance 
is contained in the solution. To this asphalt solution, pre- 
ferably contained in a large flask, a proper amount of ether 
is added gradually and with constant stirring. After a 
sufficient quantity of ether has been added, a residuum of 
the nature of a paste will form on the bottom of the solution. 
In order to prove whether a sensitive asphalt is still con- 
tained in the upper part of the solution, a small quantity 
is poured into a glass, to which ether is added; if a sedi- 
ment is formed, more ether must be poured into the large 
flask. 

After this solution is left to settle for about twenty-four 
hours, the ether will contain all parts of the asphalt which 
are not sensitive; the pasty residuum is again worked with 
ether after pouring off the solution, by which all turpentine 


*From a manual on Photolithography by George Fritz, Vienna. 
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is removed, and the perhaps existing parts which are not 
sensitive are fully dissolved. The doughy residuum is now 
taken out of the flask and placed in a shallow porcelain 
dish in a warm place, and stirred until it is entirely free 
from ether, and a hard, brittle, glossy black body is formed, 
which can easily be pressed to powder in the hand. 

This product is now the sensitive asphalt, which is dis- 
solved in pure benzole when ready for use. As benzole 
which is free from water is hard to obtain, a small quantity 
of chloroform is added to the solution in order to prevent a 
running in streaks, while drying, by which the layer would 
be uneven and spotted. 

The covering of the stones or plates is very simple, by 
placing them horizontally and whirling them rapidly on the 
whirling table. 

The copying under a clear negative will require from 
one-quarter to one-half hour in direct sunlight. 

The picture is developed with turpentine. 

PROCESS OF E. VALENTA.—Valenta recommends the sul- 
phurated asphalt in a wet form for photolithography, as 
this is essentially more sensitive than the Syrian asphalt, 
which is not sulphurated. 

The process is the following: 100 grains raw Syrian 
asphalt is boiled in a like quantity of ethnyl benzine, and 
boils at about 150° Cent., with 12 grains sulphur, which has 
previously been dissolved in the ethnyl benzine. When the 
formation of sulphureous water has ceased, after about 
three or four hours’ boiling, the benzine is distilled off, and 
the black remainder is dissolved in a proportion of 4: 100 
of benzole, and is used for preparing the stone or plate. 

The sulphurated asphalt prepared in this manner will 
hardly dissolve in ether, very easily in benzole and turpen- 
tine, and is very sensitive. 

Serviceable copies can be obtained with this asphalt 
even in wet or foggy weather. For use, four parts of sul- 
phurated asphalt are dissolved in 100 ccm. benzole, the solu- 
tion is filtered and thinned until a light layer will appear 
golden yellowish on the zinc plate. (An exposure of the 
solution of asphalt one-half to one hour in an open flask to 
direct sunlight is recommended.) 

Rectified turpentine, free from acid, is used for develop- 
ing the asphalt picture. Hungarian or Russian turpentine 
affects the asphalt picture, however retarded, if an addition 
of benzine or olive oil is made to the turpentine. 

Zinc plates are best developed in an ordinary tray; and 
stones by forming a wax border around the picture, pour- 
ing the turpentine and flowing over by swinging back and 
forth. Rubbing with a cotton pad, etc., should be avoided. 
After developing, the picture should be well washed out; 
before gumming, the plate should be exposed to light for 
some time for the purpose of hardening, as the ground for 
the etching which is to follow will offer a greater resisting 
power. 

COVERING THE STONE.—With either of the above named 
asphalt solutions or with a solution of 

20 grains asphalt, 

300 grains chloroform, 

100 grains benzole, and 

20 drops lavender oil, 
the stone or zinc plate is now covered. The solution must 
be a thin fluid, so that it will spread evenly on the stone 
and not be thick in some places and thin in others. 

The following manipulations must be executed in yellow 
or gas light: 

The stone to be used must be well rubbed, which is fol- 
lowed by rubbing with a dry pumice stone, thoroughly 
cleaned, and must be perfectly even and have no depressions, 
because the negative would not come in contact with such 
portions of the stone, and the results obtained therefrom 
would be unsatisfactory. A proper quantity of the solu- 
tion is now poured on the center of the well-polished stone, 
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and this is spread as evenly as possible over the entire 
surface by swinging back and forth; for a complete distri- 
bution the stone is placed on the whirling table, and kept in 
motion for some time. The asphalt layer must be as thin 
as possible on the stone so that it will be a yellowish 
brown; the color of the stone must at all times be taken 
into consideration, however. 

The layer can be very thin, if the stone is only completely 
covered ; on the contrary, if it is too thick, the light will not 
penetrate through to the stone, which is absolutely neces- 
sary, and the picture, in developing, will dissolve. Zinc 
plates are covered in the same manner as stone. 

PRINTING OR COPYING.— When the layer is completely 
dry, which will be the case in about fifteen minutes, one 
can proceed to copy. For this purpose the negative is 
either placed with the film side on the stone and pressed 
down with hand screws or clamps, or a specially con- 
structed, well built copying frame, provided with heavy 
glass, about one inch in thickness, turned downward, is 
used, the stone with the asphalt side heing placed on the 
negative; the printing frame is then closed and exposed to 





light. 

. The exposure will vary, according to the strength of light 
and the nature of the negative, from fifteen minutes to one 
and one-quarter hours. 

If exposed tco great a length of time the picture or print 
on the stone will either not develop at all, or only in portions, 
and if not exposed long enough, the drawing will dissolve 
wholly or in part. In both cases an unsatisfactory result is 
had, in which case the operation must be repeated until the 
correct exposure is obtained. A good negative is essential 
for a good reproduction; that is, the negative must be very 
opaque, and the lines represented by clear glass must be 
free from veil. In case some lines are veiled or choked, they 
can be very easily burned in with a sun glass. Some artists 
use a great number of gray or blind lines in order to get 
light and shade, which are very unsatisfactory for the pho- 
tographer, however. 

DEVELOPING.— After exposing, the frame with the stone 
is taken to the darkroom ; the stone is then removed from the 
printing frame, after which the picture is developec. For 
ordinary Syrian asphalt rectified turpentine can be used, 
and one can proceed in two ways. The stone is placed as 
level as possible in a tray and then covered with turpentine, 
which must remain on the stone for some time, and then 
poured off. After this, more turpentine is poured on the 
stone, which must remain thereon until the drawing appears 
clear and clean. The turpentine which has been poured off 
can be used for washing purposes or painting the backs of 
zinc plates for high etching. A border of heated gutta 
percha can also be formed around the picture, after which 
turpentine is poured upon the stone and moved about until 
the drawing is developed. 

After developing, the stone is thoroughly washed out 
and dried by sunlight, then covered with neutral or very 
weak gum. After gumming, the stone is again dried and 
laid aside for several hours, at the end of which time 
we can proceed to rub in the color, etch, and finally high 
etch. 

The zinc plate is also washed out after developing, dried, 
and treated with a thin gum solution, and then with an 
etching fluid of gallia tincture or gallia acid and phos- 
phorus acid, and color rubbed in. 

Copies on zinc plates for high etching are gummed after 
developing, and, if the asphalt layer remains unmarred with- 
out rubbing with a sponge (which thickens the drawing), 
etched in diluted nitric acid. 

Many lithographers have a habit of applying greasy ink 
on the copy, which, moreover, is necessary in many reprints. 
The following is the procedure: Transfer ink is diluted 
with turpentine, and the stone, which has previously been 
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gummed, dried and washed, is wiped off with this diluted 
ink, by which a deposit will be made on the drawing parts, 
thus strengthening them; but if this is not done carefully, 
it will also thicken them. This is totally unnecessary in 
asphalt copies; and for other direct copies, as well as for 
good chrome gelatine transfers, it is in most cases super- 
fluous. The exposed asphalt is united so closely to the 
stone that a strengthening with greasy ink is totally unnec- 
essary, because the greasy ink cannot penetrate the hard 
asphalt layer nor combine with the same. The asphalt 
layer itself can resist every etching, so that it is also useless 
in this for the purpose of strengthening the 
drawing. 
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A Bap EXAMPLE. 





GREAT LINGUIST BAFFLED. 


The late Prof. Stephen J. Young, of Bowdoin, was an 
accomplished linguist. One day he was on a train bound 
from Bangor to Brunswick, when a conductor who knew 
him entered his car to ask him to come out to the second- 
class coach to try and find out where a certain stupid for- 
eigner was going. The conductor had attacked him in all 
the foreign lingo he could muster, and could get no other 
response than a stupid stare. 

Professor Young went back to the rear of the train. The 
passenger sat there looking very much disturbed and bewil- 
dered. The professor went at him in Canadian French, then 
in German, then in the languages of Scandinavia, Egypt, 
Italy, Spain and every other country on the face of this 
green earth. Still the passenger sat ‘‘mum as an owl”’ 
while the look of bewilderment deepened on his face. The 
professor was nonplussed, and was about turning in defeat 
to his own car when the man looked wearily out of the win- 
dow and remarked sadly to himself: 

‘* By gosh, I wish I was ter hum.’’ 

He was an Aroostook Yankee, and he could speak nothing 
but English.—Dazily Eastern Argus. 

















NINTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE UNITED 
TYPOTHETA: OF AMERICA. 


N Monday, August 5, the twin cities of Minnesota — 
() St. Paul and Minneapolis — welcomed the delegates 
to the ninth annual convention of the United Typoth- 

ete of America. On Tuesday the convention was to be 
opened in the state capitol, and preliminary to the business 
that would then occupy the attention of the delegates a pro- 
gramme of receptions and getting acquainted had been 
arranged for, which was carried out to the satisfaction of 





POSING FOR THE ALTOGETHER. 


everyone. Very elaborate arrangements for entertainment 
had been made, the following committees having the various 
matters in charge in that connection: 

Executive Committee—F. L. Smith, chairman, Minne- 
apolis; David Ramaley, secretary, St. Paul; Charles W. 
Ames, William C. Evans, George M. Stanchfield, William 
T. Rich, A. C. Bausman, A. M. Geesaman, C. A. Mitchell, 
D. W. Thurston, Michael Treacy. 

Finance Committee— H. D. Brown, chairman, St. Paul; 
W. F. Black, F. G. Drew, C. E. Veeder, C. W. Hornick, Del 
T. Sutton. 

Printing and Badge Committee — George M. Stanchfield, 
chairman; C. A. Mitchell, George A. Leighton, Stephen 
Conday, L. D. Bissell, J. W. Swinburne. 

Press Committee —F. J. Meyst, chairman; C. A. Mit- 
chell, E. W. Murphy, D. Ramaley, C. P. Stine. 

Drives and Street Cars Committee—C. A. Mitchell, 
chairman; H. L. Collins, William T. Rich, F. G. Drew, 
C. C. Webster. 

Music and Banquet Committee — A. M. Geesaman, chair- 
man; Edward Randall, F. W. Bergmeier, D. W. Thurston, 
John Brandtjen, F. L. Smith. 

Railroad Committee—C. P. Stine, chairman; A. C. 
Bausman, William F. Black, William C. Evans. 

Hotels and Hall Committee — E. W. Murphy, chairman ; 
Frank Shoop, Paul C. Zander, Carlos F. Hatch. 

Reception and Entertainment Committee for Permanent 
Organization— D. S. Sperry, Edward Randall, L. D. Bis- 
sell, C. A. Mitchell, Carlos F. Hatch, H. M. Hall. 

Ladies’ Reception — Minneapolis: Mrs. C. E. Dickinson, 
chairman; Mrs. A. C. Bausman, Mrs. W. F. Black, Mrs. 
Alfred Roper, Mrs. Charles F. Hatch, Mrs. Frank E. Storer, 
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Mrs. M. N. Price, Mrs. H. M. Hall, Mrs. M. V. Baker, 
Mrs. G. L. Byron, Mrs. George A. Leighton, Mrs. A. M. 
Geesaman, Mrs. F. L. Smith, Mrs. E. W. Murphy, Mrs. J. 
W. Swinburne, Mrs. Frank Heywood, Mrs. C. A. Mitchell, 
Mrs. D. W. Thurston, Miss Minnette Rollins, Miss Agnes 
Mae Smith, Miss Ada Lennan, Miss Irene Joslyn. St. 
Paul: Mrs. George M. Stanchfield, chairman; Mrs. D. 
Ramaley, Mrs. J. H. Ramaley, Mrs. D. S. Sperry, Mrs. M. 
Treacy, Mrs. W. T. Rich, Mrs. E. K. Clymer, Mrs. A. L. 
Zander, Mrs. L. D. Bissell, Mrs. Del T. Sutton, Mrs. W. C. 
Evans, Mrs. H. L. Collins, Mrs. E. P. Penniman, Mrs. 
Frank Shoop, Mrs. H. M. Weidman, Mrs. F. W. Bergmeier, 
Mrs. W. C. Ames, Mrs. J. Brandtjen, Miss Sarah K. Rama- 
ley, Miss Geneva M. Brown, Miss Grace Bissell, Miss 
Abbie Treacy. 

Monday was given up to the reception of the visitors, a 
visit to the West Publishing Company, where a formal recep- 
tion was held, and a meeting of the executive committee at 
the Windsor Hotel. 

The convention held its first session Tuesday morning at 
10 o’clock in the state capitol, and two daily sessions were 
held on that and the two following days. Wednesday the 
convention did its work in Minneapolis; on the other two 
days in St. Paul. 

There were many delightful features in the entertainment 
of the visitors, and particularly so for the ladies who accom- 
panied the delegates. While the convention was hard at 
work in St. Paul on Tuesday morning, the ladies visited 
White Bear Lake, leaving St. Paul at 10:35 o’clock and tak- 
ing their lunch at Ramaley Pavilion, White Bear. At 3 
o’clock in the afternoon another ride was tendered the dele- 
gates and ladies about St. Paul, including Como Park, and 
in the evening a reception was held at the residence of 
Michael Treacy, 659 East Third street. 

Wednesday morning the convention removed to Minne- 
apolis. The ladies were taken for a drive in the forenoon, 
and at 2 o’clock in the afternoon they were taken through 
the art gallery of Mr. and Mrs. T. B. Walker, and afterward 
through the public library. The delegates and their ladies 
at 3 o’clock were given another carriage drive in a different 
portion of the city than on the forenoon drive. In the even- 
ing an excursion started for Lake Harriet, leaving Ryan 
Hotel, St. Paul, at 7 o’clock, and West Hotel, Minneapolis, 
at 7:40 o’clock. 

The work of Thursday was relieved by a special excur- 
sion to Minnehaha Falls, on interurban cars, leaving Ryan 
Hotel at 2 o’clock in the afternoon and West Hotel at 2:40 
o’clock. Friday was the great pleasure day of the week for 
the delegates, who left St. Paul at 8:30 o’clock and Minne- 
apolis at 9 o’clock on the Minneapolis & St. Louis road, for 
Minnetonka. The programme included an excursion on the 
lake, a banquet at Lake Park Hotel and a dance in the even- 
ing. The experience of some of the delegates and visitors on 
the lake excursion was, however, calculated to quench their 
good spirits, they having to endure the discomforts and dan- 
gers of a heavy storm; but ample compensation awaited all 
at the banquet and dance in the evening. 

In the convention hall on Tuesday, President Blakely 
called the convention to order, and invited Mr. David 
Ramaley to present Governor Clough to the delegates. 
Governor Clough upon being introduced was very heartily 
received, and welcomed the delegates in a brief speech. On 
behalf of Mayor Smith, who was unable to welcome the 
delegates in person, owing to indisposition, his private sec- 
retary, Mr. Costello, conveyed the usual municipal courte- 
sies to the members present. Thomas Todd, of Boston, 
responded on behalf of the delegates. 

Among many other interesting things in his address to 
the convention, President Blakeley said : 

‘‘ During the year just passed few contentions have arisen 
between the employing printers and their workmen, and no 
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strike of any magnitude has taken place. Employers have 
taken no advantage of the circumstances of the men, but 
have paid the same wages current for the past decade. It is 
a curious fact that one branch of labor receives at the pres- 
ent time considerably higher wages than it did five years 
ago. Pressfeeders are paid much more than they formerly 
were, and I believe I speak within the bounds of truth in 
declaring that the service is greatly degenerated. An unfor- 
tunate condition in our profession, and one that harasses 
the employer to an extraordinary degree, is the immense 
influx into our domain from other callings, owing to the 
mistaken idea that ours is an easy and surely profitable 
vocation. To this cause may be attributed much of the 
unusual depression of the past year, although great distress 





A SMALL FAMILY IN TIGHT CIRCUMSTANCES. 


in monetary circles is the leading question of lack of busi- 
ness. While our craft has been environed by menacing 
dangers, business failures among us have been remarkably 
few. The era of low prices that has so long prevailed, can- 
not whoily pass away, for it has been occasioned in some 
considerable measure by improvements in machinery and a 
cheapening of many of the commodities that enter into the 
cost of production. 

** Much interest still exists regarding the apprenticeship 
question. It has come up at each meeting of our society for 
several years past, and was thoroughly discussed in connec- 
tion withthe able report of the committee at the last session; 
but no improvement in methods, as applied to the appren- 
tice, has been introduced by the trade. The proper place to 
learn the printing business is, of course, in a printing 
office ; but a boy cannot be sure he will be instructed there 
with any thoroughness, such is the subdivision of labor and 
the lack of attention by journeymen to lads under their care. 
Neither is there any particular desire on the part of 
employers to accept apprentices. Their labor is not con- 
sidered profitable. Too often they will not submit to strict 
discipline, and they are inclined to throw up their situa- 
tions at a moment’s notice, without regard to any previous 
understanding with their employer. With these two sets of 
difficulties confronting us, it seems impossible to do more 
than attempt a palliation of the trouble. 

**It is probable that the question of the measurement of 
type will receive more consideration in the future than it has 
in the past. We shall meet with little opposition from news- 
paper men, as those who cannot handle machines must go 
into the ranks of the bookmen, where their interests will be 
contrary to those formerly held. The compositors on daily 


papers are anxious to have no disturbance made in their 
scale, because their type is much fatter than any book type, 
and every effort to make the two correspond must result in 
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raising the figures of the bookmen and reducing those of 
the newspaper compositor. 

‘**Another subject which has been frequently before our 
meetings and aroused earnest feeling is the printing of 
envelopes by the United States government. To many the 
printing of envelopes seems too trifling an affair to be worth 
the time which has been given it. But it is really a ques- 
tion of importance. The traffic in envelope printing is 
enormous, and the general government in engaging in the 
work is perpetrating a great injustice to our craft — indeed, 
wresting from us hundreds of thousands of dollars per 
annum. Why our occupation should be singled out from 
others as the one on which injury may be inflicted with 
impunity, it is difficult to tell. The post office originally 
began this printing on the plea that it facilitated the return 
of letters failing of delivery, and the innovation was at the 
time inconsequential. Year by year the business expands; 
people make no more mistakes in proportion to their numbers 
than formerly ; removals are made with no more frequency ; 
but there are more letters and more post offices, and more 
grist is supplied for the government mill. The plea that 
this official printing is necessary as a part of the post office 
Every printer in the land can furnish 
The committee having 


system is absurd. 
return-request envelopes if desired. 
this subject in charge will lay before you its report, and it 
is hoped decided progress will be noted in the abridgment 
of a signal injustice.”’ 

President Blakeley also commended the plan of founding 
a home for superannuated printers. This scheme is one 
which it is said the members of the Typothetz have been 
considering for some years, and regarding it Mr. W. W. 
Pasko, of New York, in an interview, later, said that the 
proposition did not by any means include only a home for 
craftsmen, but that it was contemplated to include every 
branch of the trades and professions allied to printing. 
Writers, editors, printers and everyone in any way con- 
nected with the art preservative would be beneficiaries of 


the home. 
Secretary Waddey then read the report of the executive 


committee, as follows: 


Your committee regrets that it cannot report a more general revival of 
business among its members, yet reports from all quarters of the country, 
we are glad to state, indicate a slowly reviving business, and more confidence 
prevails among business men than didta year ago. We believe, also, that the 
printing business of the country has suffered less than many other impor- 
tant lines have during the long business depression that has prevailed, not 
only throughout this country, but throughout the world. 

No single question has been so thoroughly discussed by this organization 
or absorbed so much of its attention as the question of a shorter workday. 
Your committee calls to the attention of the convention the fact that that 
question has been effectually settled, at least for the present, by a most 
decided vote of the typographical unions themselves, taken under the aus- 
pices of the International Union, the majority against a tax of 1 cent per day 
for the purpose of creating a “‘shorter workday fund” being greater than 
the total vote in its favor. Scarcely any important city is reported as voting 
in its favor. As it may interest the delegates to know how some of the 
cities voted upon this question, we give the results in a few instances, 
namely: Philadelphia cast 38 votes for to 244 against; Pittsburg, 41 for to 
102 against; Baltimore, 39 for to 175 against; Detroit, 54 for to 118 against; 
Nashville, 16 for to 110 against; San Francisco, 94 for to 194 against; 
Mobile. 1 for to 33 against; Knoxville, 52 against and not a vote in its favor; 
Cincinnati, 107 for to 106 against; Boston, 157 for to 223 against, etc. The 
few results here given, embracing cities from the Atlantic to the Pacific, is, 
we believe, a fair consensus of the sentiment now dominant throughout the 
country. The discussions that have taken place regarding the important 
question before cur annual convention have, no doubt, been educational, and 
have had an important effect in producing the results now attained and are, 
to the minds of the members of your committee, among the great purposes 
of this organization. 

The report was accepted and adopted. <A special com- 
mittee was authorized to investigate the action of the gov- 
ernment in having the stamped envelopes printed in the 
government printing office instead of letting them by con- 
tract, as had been the custom. Messrs. Pears of Pittsburg, 
Little of New York, and Pettibone of Chicago, were 
appointed such committee. The morning session closed 

















with the appointment by the chair of the usual committees, 
after which adjournment was taken to 2 o’clock. 

The afternoon session was very brief. There were very 
few members present, and the only business done was in 
receiving the reports of the committees on credentials and 
order of business. Both reports were adopted and the con- 
vention adjourned. 

On Wednesday morning the convention was opened at the 
West Hotel, Minneapolis, by President F. L. Smith, of the 
Minneapolis typothetz, who welcomed the delegates to ‘‘ the 
metropolis of the state,’’ and then introduced Mayor Robert 
Pratt, who spoke in eulogy of the typothetz, and of Minne- 
apolis and the state, and extending the freedom of the city to 
his hearers. J. J. Little, of New York, made a semi-humor- 
ous response to these greetings, and the business of the day 
was entered upon. 

The committee on printing suggested an important inno- 
vation, namely, the publication of a new and modern manual 
of printing, bearing only upon the newest and most approved 
methods, and eliminating all obsolete customs. The com- 
mittee believed such a book was badly needed and would 
pay. It was recommended that its publication be placed in 
the hands of a committee, which body would select its editor 
and collaborators. It was expected the work would take 
about two years to compile and produce. Mr. Pasko, of 
New York, said that there is a great need for a higher and 
better education of young and old printers. He believed 
that thirty or forty years ago printers were far better edu- 
cated than in the present day. 

The convention, after some discussion, decided to con- 
sider the above recommendations separately, they being of 
great importance. The question of publishing a manual 
was fully discussed. It was thought by some that the rec- 
ommendations gave the committee too much responsibility 
and authority. David Ramaley, of St. Paul, questioned the 
wisdom of publishing a manual at this time. It involved 
the point, he said, of employing apprentices, and he ventured 
to say that there was not in America today a house that 
maintained an apprentice system. 

‘“Who can we sell it to,’’ asked Mr. Ramaley. ‘‘ The em- 


ployers don’t want it.’’ ‘‘Some of ’em need it,’? remarked | 


Col. ‘‘ Dick’’ Ennis, of St. Louis, whereat there was a laugh. 

Andrew McNally, of Chicago, believed such a publica- 
tion might do some good, if it contained certain lines of 
information sought after by all printers. 

Secretary Waddey, of Richmond, Virginia, believed that 
apprentices were necessary in smaller cities, and believed 
the proposed manual would be of inestimable value. Mr. 
Waddey moved the adoption of the recommendations and 
the appointment of a committee of five to carry out the mode 
of procedure and report next year. H. A. Aiken, of Mil- 
waukee, deplored the decline of the apprentice, saying he 
found it difficult to find men nowadays who were competent 
to handle properly the more intricate work. Mr. Waddey’s 
motion was adopted. 

The printing committee regarded the establishment of 
apprenticeship to be a prime necessity, unless a system of 
technical schools could be organized. The report was filed. 

A report from the committee on extension of the Typoth- 
etx, suggesting several methods for the increase of the asso- 
ciation, was adopted. 

President Blakeley appointed as the Committee on Home 
for Employing Printers and Journalists — J. J. Little, New 
York; Thomas Todd, Boston; H. D. Brown, St. Paul; 
A. W. McNally, Chicago; W. B. Carpenter, Cincinnati ; 
W. H. Woodward, St. Louis ; George M. Courts, Galveston. 

At the afternoon session Richard Ennis, of St. Louis, 
spoke urgently upon the need of securing amendments to the 
international and domestic copyright laws in the interest of 
printers and publishers. 

Chairman Knapp, of the Committee on Constitutional 
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Amendments, reported favorably on the amendment proposed 
by the St. Louis typothetz, and recommended that the fol- 
lowing paragraph be incorporated into Article 9: 

Provided, That amendments to the constitution may be offered in the 
convention by a delegation representing a local typothetz, or by a committee 
of the convention, which amendment shall lie over until the next session. 

The report was unanimously adopted, and the same com- 
mittee then submitted a supplemental report in which it took 
an adverse stand to Article III of the constitution, adopted 
by the New York typothete, reducing the annual dues from 
$2 to $1 per capita. After accepting the report, the conven- 
tion adjourned. 

Thursday was one of the most important of the business 
days of the convention. The next place of meeting and the 
election of officers were decided. Rochester, New York, 
was the choice of the convention as the next meeting place, 
and the election of officers was as follows: 

President, Ezra R. Andrews, of Rochester, New York; 
secretary, Everett Waddey, Richmond, Virginia; treasurer, 
Charles Buss, Cincinnati; first vice-president, H. D. Brown, 
St. Paul; second vice-president, J. B. Murray, Toronto; 
third vice-president, J. H. Estill, Savannah; fourth vice- 
president, A. J. Aikens, Milwaukee; fifth vice-president, 
George H. Ellis, Boston; sixth vice-president, J. A. Jones, 
Philadelphia. Executive Committee, Joseph J. Little, New 
York, chairman; Theophilus Sproull, Pittsburg; W. A. 
Burford, Indianapolis; A. J. Wright, Boston; Amos Petti- 
bone, Chicago; W. L. Becker, St. Louis; E. Park Coby, 
New York. = 

Aside from the election, there was very little business of 
interest transacted at the meeting. The report of the mor- 
tuary committee was adopted without reading. Mr. Wood- 
ward, of St. Louis, introduced a resolution complimenting 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, and thanking them for their 
hospitality. The motion to adopt this resolution was sec- 
onded by every delegation. The newly elected president 
then took the chair and made a short address, in which he 
thanked the members of the association on his own behalf 
for the honor they had done him, and in behalf of his city, 
for the honor they had done it in selecting it for the next 
meeting place. 

The retiring president, Mr. Blakely, had prepared a 
farewell address, which was read by the secretary. In it he 
thanked the members for the assistance and support they 
had given him during the time he had been in office. 

A resolution was presented and unanimously adopted 
providing for an amendment to the constitution establishing 
an honorary membership, and making Mr. Blakely the first 
honorary member. 

The convention adopted the report of the special com- 
mittee appointed to look into the matter of forming branches 
of the Typothetez in the smaller towns. The report recom- 
mended that no such branch be organized with less than five 
members, but that all who were eligible to membership 
where there was no branch, be admitted to the general asso- 
ciation. 

A resolution was introduced by Col. Richard Ennis, of 
St. Louis, advising all printers to compel their customers to 
pay the cost of all postal cards ordered printed in advance, 
for the reason that the printer was compelled to pay cash 
for the cards, and often had to wait an indefinite period for 
his pay. This resolution was adopted. 

The matter of making the date for the next meeting of 
the Typothetz was left to the executive committee, with 
instructions to report by January 1. 

The Nashville delegation extended an invitation to the 
members who intended visiting the Atlanta Exposition to 
visit their city. , 

Votes of thanks were tendered the retiring president and 
other officers. 

This ended the business of the convention. 
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THE BARD OF CLAN McLEAN. 


OME time ago we had occasion to note deprecatingly 
S the verse-making proclivities of R. Craik McLean, the 
talented and erratic editor of America’s architectural 
journal. Robbie has ignored our warnings —chanting in 
his melodious Scotch accent, ‘‘ Why for no?’’—and has 
gone at itagain. His victim this time is Brother Persinger, 
of the Chicago goo, the well-known society paper. The inci- 
dent upon which Rob — [rising inflection] — founds his 
verse, is the striking of the yacht Sentinel upon Hyde Park 


reef. 
THE SCOOP OF “THE 

Off Allhog point the Sentinel lay, 

Yo ho, a bottle of rum! 
They pulled up anchor and sailed away, 

Yo ho, a bottle of rum! 
She had a bold captain, she had a good crew, 
Of girls in yachting caps a few, 
And Persinger of The goo too, 

Yo ho, a bottle of rum! 


400,”” 


She sailed till she stuck on Hyde Park reef, 
Yo ho, a bottle of rum! 

And all their joy was turned to grief, 
Yo ho, a bottle of rum! 

The captain swore, the ladies prayed, 

But 400 Persinger was not dismayed. 

Said he, “I can’t swim, but I can wade,” 
Yo ho, a bottle of rum! 


The ladies clung about his neck, 

Yo ho, a bottle of rum! 
Said he, ‘** just wait till I come back,” 

Yo ho, a bottle of rum! 
“Let the wind blow high, or wind blow low, 
To mine host of Chicago Beach I’ll go. 
He’ll give me a drink or two, I know,” 

Yo ho, a bottle of rum! 


His bravery made the ladies stare, 
Yo ho, a bottle of rum! 
And even the captain forgot to swear, 
Yo ho, a bottle of rum! 
He wore the costume mermaids do, 
And when to the ‘* Beach” he came in view, 
He told of the perils he’d waded through, 
Yo ho, a bottle of rum! 


He threw himself down on the shining sand, 
Yo ho, a bottle of rum! 

But they thought it a sea serpent coming to land, . 
Yo ho, a bottle of rum! 

He sat him down upon the shore, 

And wrote her up for a column or more. 

He wrote as he never had wrote before, 
Yo ho, a bottle of rum! 


And then when the paper had gone to press, 
Yo ho, a bottle of rum! 

He thought of the boatload he’d left in distress, 
Yo ho, a bottle of rum! 

The boat had sunk from bowsprit to poop, 

And all on board were in the soup, 

But then 7he goo had made a scoop, 
Yo ho, a bottle of rum! 


AvuGusT 7, 1895. R. C. McLEAN. 





MEMORY OF THE JAPANESE. 


NE of the things which has puzzled the average printer 
when reading accounts of the innumerable characters 
used by the Chinese and Japanese in writing or print- 

ing, is the feat of memory which is required in their use. 
Mr. William E. Curtis explains this in a recent letter in the 
Chicago Record. ‘‘For centuries the literary and educated 
classes in Japan have been taught by the ancient Chinese 
method, which was largely made necessary by the pecul- 
iarity of the language. I saw in a printing office this morn- 
ing a ‘‘case”’ of Japanese type. It contained more than six 
thousand different characters, and the compositor is sup- 
posed to remember them all. There are many more charac- 
ters in the classic language of Japan. Six thousand char- 


acters only are necessary to set up ordinary editorials and 
news items. 


When a work on theology or philosophy or 
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science is to be published the printer has to add several 


thousand ‘‘sorts.’’ Although the department of education 
has reduced this enormous task as much as possible the ten- 
dency in Japanese schools is to develop the memory at the 
expense of the reason. 

‘*The Japanese memory is one of the wonders of the 
country. For example, it is the custom to number the houses 
on a street in what you may call their chronological order, 
instead of their sequence; that is, in the order of their erec- 
tion, so that No. 11 may adjoin 999 on one side and No. 70 on 
the other. No. 1 may be three miles from No. 2, and No. 10 
midway between them. In the city of Tokyo there are 1,330 
streets, and, by the last census, 318,320 houses, which are 
divided into fifteen ku, or wards. When a street passes 
through more than one ward the houses are numbered inde- 
pendently, so there may be five or six numbered 20 and eight 
or ten numbered 2— perhaps miles apart. Therefore, when 
a stranger sets out to fina No. 217 Motomara machi, which is 
the name of the street, and Azabu, the name of the ward, in 
which our friend, Tsuda Sen, who was a commissioner to 
the Chicago Exposition, lives; he might as well look for a 
needle in a haystack. 

‘* After hunting for three or four hours and finding seven 
or eight houses with the same number on the same street six 
or eight miles apart, he will sit down in the nearest tea 
house and cry or curse, as the case may be, until he gets 
cooled off. Then he will hire a jinrikisha man, write the 
address on a piece of paper, and go whirling up and down 
streets and alleys, around corners and through short cuts 
until he is landed at the proper place without the slightest 
physical, mental or moral damage.’’ 





A HANDY REFERENCE BOOK. 


Mr. B. F. Harlan, printer, Jersey Shore, Pennsylvania, 
in a recent letter speaks of a notebook which he has been 
keeping to enable him to find articles or items which have 
appeared in the pages of THE INLAND PRINTER. The idea 
is a good one, and we print Mr. Harlan’s letter as a sugges- 
tion to other printers who may want to start a book of that 
description : 

‘*T have been a constant reader of THE INLAND PRINTER 
for about two and one-half years, and consider it as much of 
a necessity as my regular meals. While not a direct sub- 
scriber, I secure it from the news stand. I have lately 
adopted a note or reference book, in which, while reading 
THE INLAND PRINTER, and finding articles or items which 
I think I may wish to refer to at some future time, I make a 
note of the volume number and page in which I 
article, together with the title. This enables me to 
find the article desired.”’ 


see the 
readily 





A FLY IN THE BEER. 


If a fly drops into a beer glass one who has made a study 
of national characteristics can easily tell the drinker’s 
nationality by his action. 

A Spaniard pays for the beer, leaves it on the table and 
goes away without saying a word. 

A Frenchman will do the same, except that he swears 
while he goes. 

An Englishman spills the beer and orders another glass. 

A German carefully fishes out the fly and finishes drink- 
ing his beer as if nothing had happened. 

A Russian drinks the beer with the fly. 

A Chinaman fishes out the fly, swallows it, and then 
throws away the beer.—/FViegende Blitter. 





THE editor of the Philadelphia Record strongly urges 
the youth of America to acquire a knowledge of Spanish, 
the growing commerce with Central and South America 
and Mexico being the basis of his argument. 
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THIRD ANNUAL OUTING OF THE INLAND PRINTER 
CHAPEL. 


.LD ocean finds her prototype in the mighty 
waters of Michigan, wooing, with rippling, 
whispering, cadenced murmurs, the toil- 
laden worker to leave the cares of bread- 
winning for a little time to breathe the 
soul of broad waters-—to rest eyes tired 
of the dust and glare of the city, and to 
soothe senses febrile with the roar and din 





of the busy streets. 

Saturday morning, August 3, was the day set for the 
annual outing of the chapel of the composing room of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. A trip by boat to Milwaukee, a dinner 
in the Cream City and a ramble through its streets, and a 
return home by boat in the evening, was the simple but 
The date and place of assembly 
had been duly 


attractive programme. 
the offices of The H. O. Shepard Company 
impressed on everyone, and when a respectable quota had 
arrived, and word left for those belated, in due time the 
holiday makers proceeded to the docks of the whaleback 
steamer, Christopher Columbus. Everyone was ‘ got-up 
for the occasion,’ and a basket of coat flowers being passed 
The usual 
who 


around a systematic decoration was commenced. 
nervous jollity and badinage which infects those 
assemble at rare social outings was evidenced, and every 
sally — whether the joke was good or bad— was heartily 
welcomed. 

On the dock the members of the chapel were joined by 
a number of invited guests: Samuel H. Treloar, superintend- 
ent of the composing room of The Henry O. Shepard Com- 
pany; E. B. Bird, of Boston, Massachusetts ; H. B. Musson, 
of Toronto, Canada; C. F. Whitmarsh, secretary of the 
Inland Printer Company and of The Henry O. Shepard 
Company, and A. H. McQuilkin, editor of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. Following is a list of those present besides the 
invited guests above named: Alfred Pye, foreman; Sam K. 
Parker, proofreader; O. G. Wood, P. H. Butler, Charles 
Reiner, Thomas Caulfield, Frank Sloan, F. A. Jefferson, 
Walter Hennen, Samuel Tavenor, J. F. Carroll, J. H. Nolen, 
William H. Piske, Will L. Whitmarsh, James Hermann and 
Isadore Morris. 

Mr. Treloar expressed considerable interest in the con- 
struction of the Christopher Columbus and wanted to know 
of it would be 
proper to speak of a 
boat as ‘* she’? when 
it was named after 
aman. (This deli- 
cate question has 
not yet been solved.) 
Some delay was ex- 
perienced in a game 
of hide and seek by 
Messrs. Butler and 
Sloan. The latter 
wanted a ticket and 
the former had one to give out, and they very naturally 
began looking for each other in the most unlikely places. 

In the course of time and by virtue of the energetic exer- 
tions of O. G. Wood, the disorganized ranks were brought 
together and safely deposited in chairs on the upper deck of 
the boat, and it was not long until the blue waters of the 
lake were being churned into foam as the massive vessel, 
gay with bunting, pointed its way northward. 

The fun began after some *‘ cold tea’’ had been distrib- 
uted, and O. G. Wood had been appointed chairman. A 
—or devilene whistle — in the hands of one member of 





Mr. Woop TAKEs A TRICK. 


syren 


the crowd awoke the echoes and the less lively of the mem- 
bers—and then H. B. Musson began grinding out tuneful 
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melodies from an insignificant-looking apparatus that he 
had smuggled on board. 

Story-telling clustered the chairs more compactly, and 
Brother Tavenor relating one of his choicest, put foreman 
Alfred Pye into throes of appreciation. C. F. Whitmarsh, 
whose art interests never sink below the surface, seeing his 
opportunity produced a kodak and instantly shot the unsus- 
pecting foreman with it. The result will be found (placed 
in the exclamation made by Pye when he saw what had been 
done) as an initial letter to these notes. 

With sucha merry company the time passed rapidly 
away, and, almost before they realized it, the good ship was 
making Milwaukee 
harbor, where all 
disembarked and 
made a _ bee-line for 
the hotel where din- 
ner was already pro- 
vided. The lake 
breeze had sharpened 
the appetites of most 
of the voyagers, and 
the manner in which 
the viands disap- 
peared from the table 
was something remarkable. It was feared at one time that 
there was not enough roast beef in Milwaukee to satiate 
some members of the party. Everything must have an end, 
however, and soon it was evident that all had had enough to 
eat and were satisfied. 

The chairman of the Committee of Arrangements then 
caused somewhat of a surprise by proposing toasts and 
calling upon members of the assembled company to respond 
thereto. ‘‘Our Outing,’’ the name of 
Mr. Alfred Pye, foreman of the com- 
posing room, being coupled therewith, 
was proposed, and drank heartily. Mr. 
Pye responded briefly, stating that he 
thought the annual outing was a good 
way in which to cement friendships 
among those who were, by the nature 
of their occupation, compelled to live a 
great part of their lives in each other’s 
society ; expressing himself as glad to 
see so many present, especially the in- 
vited guests, and hoping that future outings of the chapel 
might be greatly extended by the addition of the ladies 
wives and sweethearts —of the members. ‘‘ The Chapel”’ 
was responded to by Mr. O. G. Wood, who spoke of the ben- 
efits derived by the members from their association, and the 
brotherly feeling which members sustained to each other ; 
of their readiness to assist each other in times of distress, 
and the general benefits to be derived from such associations. 
‘““The Craft’? was responded to by Mr. Samuel K. Parker, 
who defined what -he conceived to be meant by the term 
‘‘craft’’ in a short speech which was attentively listened to. 
The other toasts were: ‘‘Our Country,’’ responded to by 
Mr. Jefferson; ‘‘Our Friends,’’ responded 
to by Mr. A. H. McQuilkin, who eulogized 
printers generally in the firmness of 
their friendship for each other, and 
particularly the bookroom 
chapel of The H. O. Shepard 
Company; ‘‘ The Ladies,’’ 
coupled with the name of Mr. 
C. F. Whitmarsh ; and ‘*‘ The 
H. O. Shepard Company,”’ to 
which Mr. S. H. Treloar re- 
sponded in a few well-chosen 
words, stating the high opin- 
ion which the firm had of its 
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workmen and the trust it reposed in them, and the desire 
and wish of the firm to do what was right by every one 
of its employes. 

Wishing to see as 
much as possible of 
the ‘‘Cream City’’ in 
the limited time at 
their disposal, the 
party started out to 
view the town, and 
after a short ramble 
in detached groups, 
the kodak being produced-as the spirit prompted, tracks 
were made to the dock, where the leviathan was puffing and 
snorting, impatient to plow the watery main. The return 
was quiet compared with the outgoing, but there was suf- 
ficient amusement going on to keep the company in good 
spirits. One or two were afflicted with ma/ de mer on the 
homeward trip, the wind having stiffened into a breeze 
which made it comfortable below decks, but a few hardy 
spirits weathered the storm, as is shown by the illustration, 
where Mr. Bird, claiming to have Irish blood in his veins, 
tried to prove it by lighting 
his cigar ina high wind. 
He failed to prove his asser- 
tion. 

The outing was a success, 
from whatever point it was 
viewed, and it is doubtful if 
there could be found in all 
the United States a more sat- 
isfied crowd of men_ than 
those who stepped off the good 
ship Christopher Columbus 
in Chicago, at 10 p.m. on Sat- 
urday, August 3, 1895, and 
who, on parting with each 
other, declared that it was 
the most enjoyable day they 
had spent in their lives, and that the quicker another like 
it came around the better. Nothing had occurred during 
the day to mar the pleasure of any one, and the best of good 
feeling had prevailed all the time. 








On DECK. 


THE TYPEFOUNDER. 

Text of a speech delivered by William B. MacKellar, in response to the 
toast of ‘* The Typefounder,” at the banquet of the United Typothetz of 
America, ninth annual session. 

ERE it not for the arts preservative, what a dull and 
dreary world this would be! For ages the knowl- 
edge and thought of mankind, as far as it had 

progressed, as well as the songs and lore of people far 
apart, were transmitted from one to another by 
tradition. In one or another rudimentary way 
the ancients, anxious that neither history nor art 

should perish, sought to record or embody 

them in some imperishable form, that they 
might the more surely be passed on to 
posterity. But had it not been for the 

invention and application of mov- 
able types, very much, if not 
most, of science and learning, 
and especially the 
history of man- 
kind, which trans- 
mits to one gen- 
eration so much 
of the one preced- 
ing it, must have 
perished. Had 
this invention and 
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application come into existence earlier in Europe it is 
doubtful if there would have been any ‘‘ dark ages.’’ But 
it came in good time, and the onward march of the world’s 
progress ever since has been to the accompanying click, 
click of the types. 

In any study of 
printing, or any ar- 
ticle bearing upon 
typography and its 
invention, it is well 
to bear in mind that 
what is meant by 
typography is print- 
ing with loose, sep- 
arate, movable 
types. The material 
first used, the metal 
in the first letters, 
how the punches and matrices were first made- 
well as development in technical execution, the increase 
of resources by the multiplication of letters, adding to 
the durability of types, enabling them to be used often and 
at pleasure,; rand improve- 
ments in the typefounding 
process —all this belongs to 
typography. 

The attempts to locate the 
invention are almost as unsat- 
isfactory as the effort to find 
the ‘‘tree of knowledge.’’ 
The reported site of the Gar- 
den of Eden, at the junction of 
the Tigris and Euphrates, is 
a sterile tract with a 





A Trio. 


these, as 


now 
clump of date trees; but the 
great date tree, which has 
grown and expanded so that 
its leaves adorn and enrich 
the whole civilized world, 
making it the modern ‘‘tree of knowledge,”’ is the art of 
typography. 

For four hundred years the clash of controversy has 
Whenever or wherever, or by who- 


” 


raged around its cradle. 
soever, the art was originated, Strasburg yet was the spot 
in which the great Gutenberg first carried out his grand 
idea of making and printing from movable metal types, 
though there are authorities who dispute even that. Haar- 
lem, in Holland, on the other hand, insists upon being the 
birthplace of the art, for 
it was there the first 
printed book was 
sued, and in the great 
square of that city 
stands a bronze statue 
to Laurentius (or Lau- 
rens Coster), the man 
whom the Dutch and 
others regard as the un- 
doubted inventor. Cre- 
dence is given to the theory that John Geinsfleisch (or 
Gutenberg, senior), was one of his workmen, and after re- 
turning to Mentz, his native place, communicated his secret 
to John Gutenberg, his nephew. While it is generally 
admitted that Laurentius, who was a wealthy citizen and 
magistrate of Haarlem, brought out books printed from 
movable wooden types before 1440, it is denied that he ever 
printed from metal types or that he brought the art to any 
great perfection. 

John Gutenberg was born of a noble family at Mentz (or 
Mayence, as now called), about the year 1400. He settled at 
Strasburg in 1424, and promised to reveal to some of its 


is- 
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citizens certain secrets of great value to the world. Many 
hold that he had learned these secrets from Geinsfleisch. 
Dritzehen, at whose house the work was carried on, died, 
and Gutenberg sent one of his apprentices to Buldich, the 
brother of the dead man, with the request that the pieces 
left by him under the press be removed so that no one might 
see them; but the forms were already gone — they had been 
taken, and the secret was discovered. A lawsuit followed, 
in which it is claimed it was proved that Gutenberg had 
printed with movable type, the letters being cut by hand. 
Such is the story told to explain how the secret was stolen 
from Gutenberg and in support of his claim. 

After this Gutenberg secured aid from John Faust, a 
goldsmith and worker in metals, etc., therefore also a money 
lender. The first actual book or work printed by them was 
between the years 1450 and 1455, when they brought out the 
Kirst Bible, though there is in existence a copy of an indul- 
gence by Pope Nicholas, a sort of circular, bearing date 
1451, which is supposed by some to have been printed by 
Gutenberg before he entered into partnership with Faust. 

The expense of bringing out the Bible was so great that 
partnership and 


dissatisfied, dissolved 


or, in other words, foreclosed his mortgage 


Faust became 
brought suit 
against Gutenberg, who, wearied and disheartened, went to 
Nassau and died in 14608. Faust took Gutenberg’s appren- 
tice, Schaeffer, into partnership, and in eighteen months 
they brought out the Psalter, which Gutenberg had probably 
started. According to all accounts, young Schoeffer was of 
an ingenious turn of mind. To him appears to belong the 
honor of first casting type in a matrix. He worked secretly, 
made matrices for all the letters of the alphabet, and when 
he had cast them he showed them to Faust, his partner and 
patron. Doubtless this success had a great deal to do with 
the fact that Faust then and there consented to let Schoeffer 
marry his daughter, Christina, whose charm and womanli- 
ness had been a stimulus and inspiration to the young man 
in his labors. 

When the Elector of Nassau laid siege to Mentz, in 1462, 
the firm of Faust & Schoeffer was broken up; but, as so 
often happens in undertakings intended for the world’s 
advantage, the dispersal of the workmen was the best thing 
that could have happened, for as they scattered they carried 
the knowledge of the art with them to other places, so that 
Rome, Venice, Paris and Strasburg soon became versed 
in it. 

As early as 1467 we hear of new kinds of type being 
introduced. Sweinhein and Pannurtz (the first a German), 
in Rome, brought out what they called Roman type, now 
known familiarly as ** black letter,’’ and a little later both 
Greek and Hebrew characters were cast in metal. 

Among the early English typefounders from Caxton to 
Day, Wynkyn de Worde was one of the most brilliant as 
well as most prolific printers of the fifteenth century. He 
inherited Caxton’s matrices, cut new punches himself, and 
his English, or ‘*‘ black letter,’’ was so admirable that it 
became a model for all future letter-cutters. His contem- 
porary, Pynson, was the first to make a font of Greek with 
accents. 

Some of the most beautiful books about the close of the 
sixteenth century were printed by John Day, who made his 
own type, and was the first printer to make a fortune also. 

It is curious to find that the art of typefounding hesi- 
tated long before it yielded to the revolutionary impulses of 
modern progress. While other industries were advancing 
by leaps and bounds, the typefounder was, even as late asa 
century ago, pursuing the paths trod by the earliest worthies 
such as De Worde, Day and Moxon. But the inevitable 
revolution came. The hand mold was gradually but surely 
discarded. The hand-casting machine invented by Bruce 
replaced the old and slow process. The steam machines, 
working in pairs, came to the front, while in late years the 
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automatic or perfecting machines have been employed by 
the larger and reputable foundries in the casting of roman 
These wonderful machines, lacking nothing but 
soul-power, produce a face of uniform sharpness and clear- 


faces. 


ness never before attained. They are simply kept supplied 
with the molten alloy, and the seven processes which the 
type has formerly gone through are done by the perfecting 
machine, and the type is delivered from the machines in 
sticks ready for the use of the printer. 

Under the improved methods and discoveries mentioned, 
typefounding broke away from the antiquated past and 
took new departures little dreamed of by those heroes of 
the punch, the matrix and the mold, who were founders in 
more ways than one. 

The best authorities think that many of the earliest 
printed works extant were the impressions of cast metal 
type, but that the methods of casting employed were not 
always those of matured letter-founding. De Vinne, in his 
able treatise on the invention of printing, urges that the key 
to true typography is found not in the press nor even in the 
movable types, but in the adjustable type mold. There, at 
least, can be no doubt that the adjustable mold was the 
culminating achievement of the art, the goal of discovery. 

As early as 1796, typefounding was begun in Philadel- 
phia by Archibald Binny and James Ronaldson, both natives 
of Scotland, where Binny had carried on the business. 
Their assortment was not extensive, but it embraced the 
brevier, bourgeois, long primer, small 
In twenty years they 


essential fonts 
pica, pica, and two-line letters. 
made a fortune. 

Among the ancient punches remaining in the Philadel- 
phia foundry is a package dated 1764— great primer, and 
in good condition. These are part of the effects of Christo- 
pher Sauer, who cast types in Germantown in 1735. He 
made his own type, and printed the first Bible in America 
in 1743. It was in German, and of quarto size. 

Binny & Ronaldson purchased Sauer’s typographical 
remains —-or, rather, typefoundry remnants-—- when they 
established their foundry, the first permanent house of this 
kind in the country. This passed into the hands of the 
MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan concern, which may thus be 
justly traced back to 1735, or 160 years. 

Not only did the establishment inherit the paraphernalia 
of Sauer, but it had some of the first printing material of 
that early pioneer, Franklin. Among those who brought 
typefounding materials from abroad for his convenience in 
casting sorts was Dr. Franklin. These tools, purchased in 
France, after the Doctor’s death, fell into the possession of 
Mr. Duane, a relative of the philosopher, who, appreciating 
the zeal with which Messrs. Binny & Ronaldson strove for 
success, kindly transferred them to the latter. 

The first specimen book was issued in Philadelphia in 
1809, by Binny & Ronaldson, and in that, as in several more 
elaborate ones issued, the striking feature has been that no 
design should be shown that was not manufactured in that 
establishment. 

As the printing industry increased in its proportions, 
additional typefoundries came into existence—notably those 
of the Dickinson Typefoundery, of Boston; the Conner and 
the Farmer foundries, of New York; the Cincinnati Type- 
foundry ; the Marder, of Chicago; the Central, of St. Louis ; 
the Ryan, of Baltimore, and the Barnhart, of Chicago. 

The introduction of the point system of bodies, based on 
the pica of the Philadelphia foundry, established aa innova- 
tion, abolishing the old standards, that was unique and is 
beyond measure of great value to the craft. While the former 
names still linger with familiar attachment to us all, prac- 
tical realities have relegated them to the past, and bodies 
governed by arithmetical proportions now. fill their place. 

A quarter of a century or more ago a marked innovation 
in designs of jobbing type took place in thiscountry. Addi- 


























tions to the prevailing styles of display of antiques, gothics, 
clarendons and titles were made. These appeared in crea- 
tions most artistic and elegant in form — in delicate scripts, 
in shaded and outline faces, in new texts, in combination 
borders, and in modern romans and in old styles — in designs 
that captivated the heart of the printer, and made him draw 
upon his rapidly filling purse. The conservative air of 
Great Britain and the Continent rapidly caught the infec- 
tion. American patented original designs demoralized the 
old straight lines of display in magazines and other period- 
icals. As the American ax is swung in every forest under 
British control, so does the American type greet the eye and 
fascinate the foreign reader.. Imitators of American genius 
and piratical appropriations arose on every side, but the dis- 
tinction between the original and the counterfeit was easily 
The product of our American typefounders is in 
Russia, India, China, Japan 
Nowhere is its qual- 


manifest. 
every country on the globe. 
and Australia alike pay tribute to it. 
ity surpassed, and but seldom equaled. 

The strides in typography have been enormous and 
almost beyond the conception of the intellect. Improved 
machinery has kept pace with developed genius. Embellish- 
ment in the modern forms of engraving has added captivat- 
ing charms to the art. May not the typefounder be credited 
with his share in the development of the most interesting, 
artistic and dignified. calling of the age? 


NOTES AND QUERIES ON ELECTROTYPING AND 
STEREOTYPING. 


CONDUCTED BY F. J. HENRY. 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully invited 
from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual experiences in 
any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. Inquiries will receive 
prompt attention. Differences of opinion regarding answers given by 
the editor will receive respectful consideration. 


P. T., of Massachusetts, says: ‘‘Iam a practical elec- 
trotyper, have about $1,500, and contemplate starting an 
electrotype foundry. Can you suggest a good location where 
competition will not be too keen? Answer.— Now, P. T., 
contemplate long and fully before you decide to start a foun- 
dry anywhere. Competition is keen wherever there is much 
work to be done; furthermore, $1,500 is not sufficient capital 
to enable one to fit up a modern foundry, pay for it and have 
capital enough to carry on the business. Your expenses 
would be spot cash while your collections would probably 
average three or four months’ time, and possibly longer. 

BRITTLE CoprpEerR.—H. A. M., Lincoln, Nebraska, writes: 
“‘T write to ask if you can give me some light on my electro- 
typing. There is a good deposit on the wax, but it is hard 
and brittle, like sample inclosed.’”’ Answer.—Your sample 
indicates a foul solution, due to foreign substances, possibly 
iron, a very little of which will cause the deposit to be brit- 
tle as glass. Better throw the solution away and make up 
new ; that will be the quickest and most satisfactory way 
out of your trouble, provided there is nothing in the con- 
struction or lining of your vat to spoil another solution. 
Do not use any whitewood where it will be in contact with 
the solution, it will affect the deposit. 

BATTERY TANKS.—B. K., of Penn, writes: My battery 
tank is quite old and I must put in a new one. Will it be 
better for me to use two tanks each of about one-half the 
capacity of one large one? Answer.—Small or medium- 
sized tanks are more conveniently moved, and in cleaning 
them it is not necessary to entirely stop work, as one can be 
used while the other is being cleaned. By having more than 
one tank you may make connections with your dynamo either 
in multiple or in series. If your dynamo has an electro- 
motive force of, say, five volts or more, you will find it an 
advantage to connect your tanks in series, otherwise you 
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must connect in multiple. Some electrotypers think it more 
difficult to work in series, but the difficulties are not great, 
in fact, more imaginary than real. In order that the shells 
in several tanks in series may be of uniform thickness, it is 
necessary that the amount of surface of work be the same in 
eachtank. If some work is rule lines, requiring extra cop- 
per, less surface may be put in the tank with such work, 
being careful to see that there is sufficient surface exposed 
so the copper shall not be burned. 





HOW OLD-TIME BOOKMAKERS MADE FREE WITH 
PICTURES. 


Instances of the same wood blocks being used over and 
over again, to represent different events, scenes and persons 
in the same volume, are so many in early printed books that 
it might be supposed that everyone who felt interested in 
books knew of such. ‘‘ Vitas Patrum,’’ by Wynkyn de 
Worde, 1495, is a striking example; most, if not all, of the 
cuts being repeated many times, some of them six or eight, 
and they are about the most absurd and grotesque ever seen, 
although the book is so beautifully printed that there need 
be no hesitation in saying it has never been excelled, and 
rarely equaled, either by the ‘‘ Kelmscott’? or any other 
press, except, perhaps, by Whittingham in his fine folio 
Victoria Prayer Book, which he printed for the elder Pick- 
ering. 

An extremely fine copy of the ‘‘ Vitas Patrum,’’ measur- 
ing nearly 1034 inches by 8 inches, quite sound, and almost 
as clean as the day it left the printers, is one of the prin- 
cipal ornaments of my modest collection. It has the title, a 
leaf of table, and last leaf of text in facsimile. Coverdale’s, 
Cranmer’s, and other early bibles have such repetitions ; 
and Holinshed’s ‘‘ Chronicles ”’ are full of them. 

There was another way of handling woodcuts, which has 
not been alluded to, namely, dividing blocks into two parts 
and mixing up the halves so as to form many varieties. 
Examples of these mixed blocks may be seen in the Stras- 
bourg ‘‘ Horace’’ and ‘‘ Terence,’’ printed about 1490. In 
the beautiful edition of Tyndale’s New Testament, printed 
by Jugge, 1552, are many of these divided and mixed blocks, 
which are shuffled about in the most ingenious manner. So 
many handbooks and “‘ near cuts’”’ to knowledge as we now 
have, it is a wonder these mixed or composite blocks have 
escaped notice.—Nofes and Queries. 








THE ETCHER. 


By Eleanor B. Caldwell, Los Angeles, California. 
Reproduced from a print made from the original etching on copper. 





‘* GEORGE WASHINGTON JOHNSING, wha did you git them 
chickuns?’’ George — ‘‘Fathah, I dassent tell er lie 
(proudly pointing to his incubator); I done it with mah 
little hatch-it.”—A. K. Taylor. 
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A BIBLE HISTORY FOR THE PEOPLE. 


OR years the press of The Henry O. Shepard Company 
has sustained a national reputation for the excellence 
of the work produced by it, and it now seems that this 

enviable reputation will extend world-wide, wherever the 
art of printing is known or the teachings of the Bible are 
heard. ‘‘The People’s Bible History’ (for sale by sub- 
scription only) which has just been issued by this house is 
one of the most sumptuous specimens of the bookmaker’s 
skill which we have ever had an opportunity of examining. 
The work is prepared in one and two volume editions, and 
is bound in plain or padded Russia leather. The edges of 
the pages are gilded in beautiful solidity, and the numerous 
illustrations from rare paintings are most delicately and 
beautifully produced. The letterpress is printed from new 
type of a simple and dignified character, and the presswork 
is not to be surpassed and rarely equaled. A complete and 
comprehensive index adds to the convenience of the book, 
which in size measures 134% inches long by 104% inches wide, 
and contains 1,300 pages. Care, rare judgment and culti- 
vated taste mark its workmanship throughout. Respecting 
its value as a contribution to Biblical literature, the Rev. 
Dr. F. Nelson Glover, a Biblical student of deep research, 
and a speaker of rare eloquence, reviews the Bible History 
with interest and candor. He writes: 

No man could ask for a more lasting memorial than the 
honor of being the publisher of the ‘‘ People’s Bible His- 
tory,’’ and while Rev. George C. Lorimer, D.D., is its editor, 
grateful thousands will recall the fact that Mr. H. O. Shep- 
ard made its costly issuance possible. 

For years there has been a demand for such a work. 
Only the theological few possessed the knowledge of Bible 
history desired by laymen. At last, clergymen of interna- 
tional reputation have jotted down the results of their 
years of painstaking study in Scriptural lore, and there 
is no longer a historical chasm between pulpit and pew. 
Science, ethnology, chronology, and archeology are made 
tributary to the river of knowledge that fills the gap. 
Truly benefited the person who, realizing he cannot stop 
its onflowing, is wise enough to quaff its stimulating 
waters. 

An exceedingly unique tome it is. Bible history and 
Bible commentary are combined in one, and presented in 
lucid narrative form. The events are not grouped in mechani- 
cal fixedness, in unconnected epochs, but move before the eye 
of the reader in consecutive panorama. Thus Jewish and 
Christian worthies don modern dress, and become decidedly 
interesting characters. 

The authors, denominationally, are representative reli- 
gious instructors, varying as to mental and literary ability, 
but meeting, as a rule, aroused expectations. What they 
pen, indicates wise and judicious selection of factual mate- 
rial. This accuracy is highly commendable in a popular 
work, for few readers have time to verify statements. One 
could be lenient if there should appear evidences of hurried 
presswork, but exactness is demanded, and is found, in this 
work of reference. 

England’s ex-Premier, Rt. Hon. William Ewart Glad- 
stone, who for sixty years has written M. P. after his name, 
has been assigned the task of writing the ‘‘ General Intro- 
duction.’’ There is fitness in having one of the laity give a 
general survey of the position of Scriptures in the world 
of today. The reader is soon made aware that the ‘‘ Grand 
Old Man” believes they are an ‘“‘Impregnable Rock.’’ 
Whether boasting that one-third of the globe’s population 
profess Christianity, or discussing the results of ‘‘ Higher 
Criticism,”’’ this stalwart of the Church is to be respected. 
None can ignore his brilliant sentences or gainsay his 
piety. Conclusions drawn from a long life of religious 
experience and thoughtful investigations are couched in 
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distinct but sublime language, and his closing paragraph 
deserves rank among English classics. 

‘*From whence came it ?’’ multitudes ask, concerning the 
Bible. Book I. answers the interrogation as to the Old Tes- 
tament, and Book XI. as to the New Testament. Four tal- 
ented writers bring to bear their united learning upon the 
elucidation of the subject. They are: Rev. Prof. A. H. 
Sayce, of Oxford College, England, the world’s greatest 
living Assyriologist ; Prof. Samuel Ives Curtiss, of Chicago 
Theological Seminary, whose library gives evidence of its 
possessor’s extended researches; Rev. Joseph Agar Beet, 
head professor of Wesyan Methodist College, Richmond, 
England, the adviser of many theologians; and Prof. Caspar 


René Gregory, of Leipzig University, Germany (now lectur-, 


ing at the University of Chicago), who already enjoys the 
honor of having more degrees than fall to the lot of most 
men in a lifetime. The Hebrew, Greek, and other manu- 
scripts, as to their authorship, texts and compilation, are 
by this galaxy of profound students graphically and critic- 
ally discussed, and a careful perusal of their respective 
books fully informs one of the source of the Bible. The 
engravings of the parchments are of a high order of art 
printing, and the letters stand out in bold relief. 

“‘In the beginning ’”’ are the first words of Genesis I., and 
to that prince of exegetes, Dean Frederic W. Farrar, of Can- 
terbury, England, is allotted the honor of expounding the 
first eleven chapters of Holy Writ, commencing with Cre- 
ation. While his ‘‘ Life of Christ’? has had hundreds of 
thousands of readers, these pages will also be read by 
thoughtful persons everywhere. He is eminently a critical 
writer, and yet each sentence is enlivened with a marked 
personality. God, Man, Sin, Deluge, and Dispersion, by 
aid of his erudite interpretation, are no longer stared at 
as ‘‘at some large sphinx which devours those who cannot 
read her riddle.”’ 

The eloquent pastor of the Plymouth Congregational 
Church, Chicago, Illinois, Rev. Frank W. Gunsaulus, D.D., 
and president of Armour Institute, elaborates upon the 
theme, ‘‘ The Birth of Moses to the Beginnings of Freedom.”’ 
There are many poetic flights in this brilliant writer’s 
sentences. Well known as the author of the ‘‘ Monk and 
Knight,’’ and as the deliverer of his masterly lectures on 
‘*‘ Savonarola,’’ much is expected of his treatment of Moses. 

Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph are the:men next receiv- 
ing historical treatment, and Rev. Elmer H. Capen, president 
of Tufts College, Somerville, Massachusetts, is the describer. 
He isaclear thinker, and so interestingly does he write, 
that Babylonia, Egypt and Canaan assume new features. 

Rev. George F. Pentecost, of London, whose preaching is 
listened to by multitudes in America, England and India, 
writes of the transition from ‘‘ The Patriarchal Tent to the 
Priestly Tabernacle.’’ His chapter on ‘Primitive Reli- 
gions ’’ is worthy of the man, and his exposition of the Book 
of Job will be given attention by those who have hitherto 
found that portion of Scripture dry reading. 

Rev. Robert S. MacArthur, officiating clergyman at 
Calvary Church, New York city, informs the reader how 
Israel entered into the promised land. It is easy to see why 
this gifted preacher is so much in demand as a lecturer. 
His style is vigorous, clear, and intensely human. Honesty 
and candor mark the treatment of the peculiar doings of this 
period. His constant reminder, ‘‘ Every man did that which 
was right in his own eyes,’’ enables him to convince his 
reader that the rough facts can be smoothed out. His chap- 
ter on ‘‘ The Moral Difficulties of the Book of Joshua ’”’ will 
obtain careful and wide reading. 

Rev. Martyn Summerbell, of Lewiston, Maine, is the 
author of Book VII. The -monarchial era of Jewish history 
enables him to pen a full and well-written account thereof. 
Saul, David and Solomon are the biographies noticed, and 
these lives, though showing light and shadow, are faithfully 
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chronicled. As the book is finished one is led to exclaim, 
“To err is human, to forgive is divine.”’ 

“The coming Methodist Episcopal bishop,’’ to quote the 
words of his many ardent admirers, conducts the reader 
from ** The Division of the Empire to the Last of the Kings.”’ 
Rey. Frank M. Bristol, D.D., is indeed a narrative writer. 
Easy-flowing sentences; containing quick, nervous energy. 
Elijah, Isaiah, Jeremiah, prophets of note, are rapidly 
sketched ; and learning and insight enables the writer to 
vividly outline this era. 

Kentucky’s gift to England, the talented Rev. W. T. 
Moore, D.D., draws the word-painting of the Captivity and 
the Return. The librarian of the British Museum could tell 
tales of this scholar’s penchant for books. Having visited 
Palestine seven times, and dug bricks from buried cities, he 
is qualified to construct a ‘* harmony ” of the chronological 
data of this period. It will place the editor of London’s 
‘Christian Commonwealth,’’? who for over sixty years had 
piloted that ship of knowledge, in the front rank of date 
investigators. , 

A remarkable minister is he who can for forty years be 
the pastor of ‘a church in a large literary center. Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale, D.D., of the South Congregational 
(Unitarian) Church, Boston, is thus distinguished. Book X., 
from ** The Close of the Old Era to the Beginning of the 
New,” is written by him. <A careful and skillful historian, 
his treatment of the theme is of evident worth. His chapter 
on the ‘** Apocryphal Books”? gives much information. 
Alexander the Great, the Syrian Dynasty, the Maccabean 
Revolt, the Septuagint, are the leading subjects handled in 
a thorough manner. 

The author of the ‘‘ Epic of Saul,’’ Rev. William Cleaver 
Wilkinson, D.D., professor of poetry and criticism in the 
University of Chicago, writes of ‘‘ The Christ,’’ from Beth- 
lehem to Calvary. This is the most memorable epoch of all 
history, and faithfully are the events depicted, with appro- 
priate comments. Literary mannerisms abound, but they 
add to the charm of the biography. 

Ingenuousness and scholarship characterize Book XIII., 
entitled, ‘‘ From the Descent from the Cross to the Ascent to 
the Throne.’’ Rey. Samuel Hart, D.D., professor in Trinity 
(Episcopalian) College, Hartford, Connecticut, the writer, 
indites many chaste and beautiful sentences about the 
Resurrection narratives. Apropos—at this stage of the 
reading, the engravings of Luke, Mark, John and the 
scribes will repay careful scrutiny. Chapters on ‘‘ Immor- 
tality ’’ and ** Ascension ’’ end a brief but delightful book. 

Rev. J. Monro Gibson, the splendid pulpiter of St. 
John’s Wood Presbyterian Church, London, England, pens 
Book XIV., ‘‘From the Outpouring of the Spirit to the 
Death of St. Paul.’’ Transparent, stimulating and forceful, 
are legitimate words to convey an idea of its character. 
The first Christian church is found to be so different from 
any visible organization of the present, that one involunta- 
rily sighs for primitive Christianity. After describing its 
deacons, evangelists, missions and martyrs, Paul’s travels 
and acts become the theme of the writer. Of this apostle 
to the Gentiles, no scene (see engraving) in his life better 
illustrates the character of the man (when the influence of 
the spirit of adulation, accorded to the Czsars of the time, 
is recalled) than his refusing the offered sacrifices of the 
people of Lystra. 

‘* The first shall be last,’’ and the one whose portrait, as 
editor, rightly adorns the first page, writes the last book. 
‘*From the Fall of Jerusalem to the Triumph of Christian- 
ity’? is a magnificent subject, and it receives a masterful 
treatment. Rev. George C. Lorimer, D.D., here, as always, 
is equal to the demands made upon him. Beginning 
with the three conceptions of the ‘‘ World,’’ according to 
‘**Imagination,”’ ‘* Primitive Church,’’ and ‘ Christianity,”’ 
he philosophically and logically describes the ‘Fall of 


Jerusalem,” ‘Apostle of Love,’’ ‘‘Advance of Christianity,” 
**Ministry of Christ,’’ ‘‘Memorials of Faith,’’ ‘‘Times of 
Terror,’”’ and ‘‘ Labarum of Victory.’”’ Eight highly inter- 
esting and very instructive chapters, covering 113 pages 
of this 1,300-page volume. The engravings of Agrippina, 
Nero, Vespasian, Domitianus, Augustus Czsar, and Con- 
stantine the Great, illustrating this period, are marvels of 
the printer’s art. A surprise to many will also be met in 
the reproductions of the carvings on the Catacombs. The 
historical account of Bible history, reaching the “sign ’’- 
in-the-heavens century, is due to the editor, and will merit 
universal approval, for the reader is thus enabled to get a 
complete view from ‘‘ Let there be light’’ to ‘‘In hoc signo 
vinces.”’ 

Commendation is due for this superior work of the nine- 
teenth century. Theological works are too numerous, and 
historical works of a Christian character are too few. 
Dogma can have no foundation except it be factual. This 
work is a movement in the right direction, for it removes the 
rock Churchianity from the track Christianity, and permits 
the Bible-train to emerge from the tunnel of mystery into 
the opening of reality. 








Miss ELLA R. MATHEWS, 


Principal Maid of Honor, Sequoia Carnival, held in Eureka, 
California, July 18, 19 and 20, 1895. 





PROOFROOM NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CONDUCTED BY F,. HORACE TEALL. 

It is the purpose in this department to allow for a full and satis- 
factory discussion of every matter pertaining to the proofroom and to 
proofreading. The contributions, suggestions, and queries of those 
specially interested are cordially invited hereto, and no effort will be 
spared to make the answers to queries authoritative and the depart- 
ment in general of permanent value. 

PERIODS AFTER ROMAN NUMERALS.— When Roman 
numerals are used ordinally, the period should be used 
after them, because in such use the numerals are abbrevia- 
tions. Thus, ‘‘ Charles I.’’ means ‘‘ Charles the First,’’ and 
should be so read. When the numerals stand for a cardinal 
or plain number, the period should not be used. 

PROPER DISTINCTIONS MARKED BY CAPITAL LETTERS.- 
The Proofsheet, while commending a pamphlet on ‘“ Rules 
for Capitalization, Punctuation and Letter-writing,’’ by Mrs. 
A. H. Graham, of Knightstown, Indiana, says that Mrs. 
Graham is guilty of some errors, as in her rule, ‘‘ Begin 
with a capital letter all words denoting the Deity.’’ After 
saying that the practice in the best printing offices is con- 
trary to this rule, it continues: ‘‘So, also, with state and 
territory when referring to a political division of the Union. 
There is no more warrant for capitalizing state of Missouri 
than that of state of matrimony or misery.’’ This is just the 
kind of common thoughtless opinion that is working great 
harm in undermining all real basis of reasonable practice. 
What is the warrant for capitalizing Union if there is none 
for State or Territory ? As applied to States and Territories 














of the United States, these words are capitalized by the best 
printers, and properly so, according to the same ruling that 
gives Union its capital. The clearest available clue to the 
principle involved is found in A. S. Hill’s ‘‘ Principles of 
Rhetoric,’’ as follows: ‘‘ A capital letter should begin every 
word which is, or is used as,a proper name. . . . 
should distinguish between the popes and Pope Pius Ninth; 
between the constitution of society and the Constitution of 
the United States ; between the reformation of a man’s char- 
acter and the Reformation of Luther; between a revolution 
in politics and the Revolution of 1688; between republican 
principles [meaning, of course, in the common use as con- 
trasted with such a word as.monarchical] and the principles 
of the Republican party: the foundation of the distinction 
in each case being that a word when used as a proper name 
should begin with a capital letter. Good authors do not 
uniformly follow this rule; but most departures from it 
probably originate in their own or their printers’ inadvert- 
ence, rather than in their intention to ignore a useful prin- 
ciple, or needlessly to create exceptions to it.’’ But the 
writer inthe Proofsheet does ignore the useful principle, and 
so do many other writers and printers — but not those who 
may reasonably be called the best. It is a fortunate fact 
that the principle remains, and they who do not ignore it are 
least perplexed in deciding when to use capital letters. 
COMPOUND WorpDs.— Some recent writings about com- 
pound words are so unclear, and so well adapted, mainly by 
their evident hero-worship, to perpetuate the prevalent lack 
of agreement, that something more seems necessary as an 
effort to counteract their chaotic tendency. Simplification is 
an admitted desideratum; but what is simplification? Is it 
exemplified by giving to some complex terms a certain form, 
and to others exactly like them another form? Is it found 
in practice like that of a New York periodical which prints 
its title Book Buyer and yet has boo0k-lover in its text? It is 
reasonably certain that no person will answer these ques- 
tions affirmatively; yet the example given is typical of 
inconsistency that is not cleared by any existing set of 
rules but one—that of the Standard Dictionary. The 
writing referred to above says the Standard Dictionary 
ignores ‘‘the rule—laid down by some of the best writers 
and grammarians — that the accent upon words must largely 
govern their compounding.’’ This is not true of the spirit 
of that work, though it is of the letter, the rule not being 
given as such, although it was sufficiently recognized in 
determining the forms for the vocabulary. I know this to be 
true, because I did the work myself. Wilson’s ‘‘ Treatise on 
Punctuation ”’ is credited with the rule mentioned, which is 
given as two rules, as follows, and not original with Mr. 
Wilson, but copied from Goold Brown: ‘‘ When each of the 
words of which a compound is formed retains its original 
accent, they should be united by a hyphen. When the com- 
pound word has only one accent, its parts are consolidated, 
being written or printed without the hyphen.’’ Aookseller 
is given as an instance of consolidation under the second 
rule, and 7vonmonger as an exception to the first rule; the 
words are accented exactly alike, and so one rule based on 
accent should cover both. Wilson gives very few examples, 
so another book giving the same rules— Soule and Wheel- 
er’s ‘Manual of English Pronunciation and Spelling ’’— is 
better for showing that the rules are not applied, even by 
their makers. Here we find ax/e-tree and bandyleg, each 
with distinct reference to paragraph 206, the rule for no 
hyphen, and éad/ot-box, referred to paragraph 209, the rule 
for using a hyphen; here also are bz//bo0k and note-book, 
hump-backed and hunchbacked, flapdragon and snap-dragon, 
and many other such differences where the accent is unde- 
niably identical. One man’s failure to apply his rule would 
not necessarily vitiate that rule; but examination of a large 
range of literature fails to disclose any practice consonant 
with any possible rules based on accent. Another pair of 
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rules cited from Goold Brown are: ‘‘ Permanent compounds 
are consolidated; as, bookseller, schoolmaster; others, 
which may be called temporary compounds, are formed by 
the hyphen; as, good-natured, negro-merchant.’? Good- 
natured may be called a temporary compound, but calling 
it so does not make it so; it is as permanent as any word in 
the language. The great objection to all that is found on 
the subject in the books mentioned is that it gives no clear 
statement as to when or why two words should become one. 
Many phrases that are accented like compound words are 
never written as compounds, and need not be; and that is 
why the rules based on accent were not repeated in the 
Standard Dictionary. Words were submitted to the test of 
real principle in making that work, and this could not be 
done so as to satisfy all the personal notions that have 
arisen from neglect of principle in the course of centuries of 
carelessness. Close following of that dictionary will 
undoubtedly give a satisfactory result. Many words given 
there with a hyphen may reasonably be written in the con- 
solidated form, but none of them should be written as two 
words. The main point of distinction kept in view by the 
editor was that between compounding and separation; but 
he had to choose between the two forms of compounding, 
and in doing so he followed as closely as he could determine 
the dest usage. For the most practical aid in this matter, 
the book entitled ‘‘ English Compound Words and Phrases,”’ 
being a full list of such terms as given in the Standard Dic- 
tionary, is recommended. The theory applied in that book 
and the dictionary is given more fully in the same author’s 
earlier work, ‘‘The Compounding of English Words.’’ 
This theory is the result of years of close study by one 
who began the study with a prejudice as strong as pos- 
sible against frequent use of hyphens, but who was fully 
determined not to publish anything but the best and truest 
exposition of principles. Both books are sold by The Inland 
Printer Company. 





HOW THE INLAND PRINTER IS RECEIVED. 


Mr. Thomas F. Challinor, secretary of the firm of Chal- 
linor, Dunker & Co., art printers, No. 1721 Carson street, 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, writing under date of August 7, 
illustrates his letter with a pen drawing, from which the 
accompanying cut is reproduced, and says: 

‘“*Gentlemen: Inclosed please find check for $2 for 


another year’s subscription to THE INLAND PRINTER. Do 
Well! well! 


we appreciate it ? This is how it is received 


in our office.”’ 





How THE INLAND PRINTER is received by the staff of Messrs. 
Challinor, Dunker & Co., Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 
There are others! 





WE are subscribers to THE INLAND PRINTER and enjoy 
its monthly visits as only those who have a love for the 
“art”? can. We think we get more for the money in THE 
INLAND PRINTER than in any other journal we have access 
to.—John E. Rowe & Son, Newark, New Jersey. 
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J. C, LEYENDECKER, ARTIST. 


PY ANHE frontispiece to the present number of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, With the sketches which embellish this page 
and the two pages following, represent to a fair 

degree the quality of the work produced by Mr. J. C. Leyen- 

decker, one of Chicago's artists whose creations are full of 





LEVENDECKER, 


DRAWN By J.C, 


Mr. Leyendecker was but eight 
He has 


individuality and strength. 
years old when he came to Chicago from Germany. 
sketched and drawn as far back as he can remember, and 
while at school and afterward he has regularly attended the 
evening school at the Art Institute. When fifteen years old 
he took a position with Manz & Co, to learn the business of 
general engraving and designing. The discipline and steady 
application forced upon him by this position has proved 
valuable to him as a beginner, but now he has developed 
beyond the boundaries of this position, and in the fall 
intends to leave America to spend a few years in Europe, 
devoting his time to study almost entirely. 

In Mr. Leyendecker’s work there is uniformly great 
a strength that is 
remarkable in the work of so young a man. 


depth of feeling, and a breadth and 
We hope to be 
able to exhibit other specimens of his work in the near 
future. 


PRESSROOM QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM J. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. Letters of inquiry for replies in this 
department should be mailed direct to Mr. William J. Kelly, 762a 
Greene avenue, Brooklyn, New York. The names and addresses of 
correspondents must be given, not necessarily for publication, but 
merely to identify them if occasion should arise. No letters will be 
answered by mail which properly belong to this department. 


KELLY. 


PACKING A CYLINDER PRESS FOR GENERAL WORK. 
K. M. C., of Oshkosh, Wisconsin, writes: ‘* Will you tell 
me what you consider the best packing for the cylinder of a 
press for general work?" daswer.— If you will consult 
** Presswork,’’ as published by the Inland Printer Com- 
pany, price $1.50 postpaid, you will there be more fully 
informed on all kinds of packing for different purposes 
than can be done in this limited space. 

H. N. W., of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, wants to know if ‘ta press for printing in a number 
of colors, say, four, five or six, has yet been invented that 
will feed sheets, not the regular ‘roll’ paper, and is it a 
practical machine for all kinds of label work and high- 
grade color printing that requires a perfect register.” 
cinswer. 


Apsovut A COLOR PRESS. 


No such color press has as yet been announced 
in the market; but there is little limit to the possibility of 
one being built for the class of work mentioned ; provided, 
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American press builders know 
when the equivalent is in sight. 


the price for it can be put up. 
no such word as “‘ failure,’’ 

PRINTING HALF-TONES ON TWO-ROLLER PRESSES.— C. E, 
L., of Gibson City, Illinois, asks: ‘‘Is it possible to print 
half-tones to advantage on a two-roller press at a speed of 
1,200 an hour? Must not the overlaying be stronger than 
on a press with more roller surface?’’? Answer.— Half- 
tones cannot be printed properly nor to advantage, neces- 
sarily, at the speed indicated, nor at a lower speed on two- 
roller presses. If such plates must be worked on a two- 
roller press the overlaying should be made heavier than 
otherwise; but this hazards the durability of the plate 
and quick ‘‘ wear down ”’ is the finale. 

COLORS FOR CHROMOTYPE PRINTING.— A. E. V., of Man- 
chester, New Hampshire, propounds this question: ‘*‘ What 
kind of red, blue and yellow are used for chromotype print- 
ing ?’? Answer.— This is a wide question, because of the 
absence of a subject to be printed and the probable absorption 
or non-absorption of the stock to be printed upon. The most 
usual shades of color used for general chromotype work are 
medium lemon-yellow, carminated-lake and bronze-blue, or 
a combination of bronze and milori blues for bright blue; 
cobalt blue may also be used alone or in combination. The 
colors which require most attention and skill are red and 
blue. If you will examine specimens of chromotype print- 
ing you will invariably see little blocks of the several colors 
used at the bottom of the prints. See THr INLAND PRINTER 
for August, opposite page 473. 

CutTrinG LABELS..-D. M. S., of Troy, Ohio, writes: 
** You will find label printed in two colors, and run two on 
a sheet. I wish you would please tell me the reason the 





Drawn by J. C. LEYENDECKER for *“ Micah Clarke,’’ by Conan Doyle. 
Courtesy of E. A. Weeks, Chicago. 


printing was cut into when the foreman cut them apart, as 
every sheet was registered and the gauges were not changed 
during the feeding of the entire lot. Tell me whose fault it 
was that the job was spoiled. The foreman says it was the 
feeder’s fault, but I do not agree with him.”? Answer.— 
The copy of label sent us is accurately registered and well 








printed, reflecting credit on the presswork. How your fore- 
man can justly attach blame to the feeder because he failed 
to properly cut out the labels is beyond our comprehension. 
The work has been ‘‘bled”’ or cut into, in this way, very 
likely: the width of the label is 13% inch, the clamp on the 





Drawn by J.C. LEYENDECKER for ‘*’The Shadow of a Crime.’? Courtesy 
of E, A. Weeks. 


cutting machine is hardly less than 14% inch wide, and, to 
make even cuts of so narrow a label, considerable ‘‘ guess- 
work’’ would have to be done by the foreman, especially 
in the absence of any sure method not forming a part of the 
machine. 

How To KEEP JoB PRESS ROLLERS.— T. F., of Lehigh- 
ton, Pennsylvania, writes: ‘‘ What and how is the best way 
to keep rollers for a Model job press from hardening and 
cracking ? Also, what is best to wash them in (also type), 
lye or benzine?’? Answer.—In summer, if your rollers are 
made of glue and glycerine, and especially if the rollers are 
inclined to be ‘‘ mushy ”’ and will not take up nor distribute 
ink, they should be kept in an open rack, built three or four 
feet from the floor and set in the driest place you can find — 
as far from windows as possible, that they may not absorb 
humidity or moisture while in the roller rack. If the rollers 
are made of glue and molasses, known as ‘‘ old style compo- 
sition,’’ then it will be best to keep them in a moderately 
close cupboard, or box, placed on or down near the floor, so 
so as to secure and retain cool moisture while not in use. In 
winter, glycerine and glue rollers should be kept where 
there is warmth and dryness. In the case of old style com- 
position rollers, it is best to keep these in a close box, in the 
bottom of which a damp sponge, a little moistened sawdust, 
a wet rag or aquantity of water in any handy vessel should 
be placed. Rollers kept in these conditions are ready to be 
put in press at any time. Of course, the rollers should .be 
cleaned off before being laid away in the receptacles. Roll- 
ers of all kinds can be securely and economically kept in 
working condition by being lightly faced up with machine 
oil at quitting time, and put away or left in the press ; it being 
only necessary to carefully wipe off the oil and slightly 
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sponge off the face of the rollers preparatory to working 
them on press. Moderately strong lye is the proper thing 
to wash off type forms with. Very weak lye may be used to 
sponge up old rollers, but this should be cleaned from the 
roller with a sponge dampened in clean water. Strong lye 
and benzine crack rollers quicker than rough usage; hence, 
either of them should be used moderately. For wash-ups, 
try turpentine, astral oil or coal oil, rather than benzine. 


CAKING OR FILL-Up Spots ON HALF-TONE PLATES.— 
J. F. M., of Westchester, New York, has sent us a printed 
impression of a 9% by 5% inch half-tone illustration, which 
shows mottled spots in the printing, regarding which he 
says: ‘‘I bought an electro of this plate from a Chicago 
firm, and have had considerable trouble with it. I take the 
liberty of asking some information from you regarding the 
cause of the trouble, and I therefore inclose a copy of the 
illustration as it was running on the press, and have marked 
the spot where the ink seems to cake. Perhaps it would be 
well for me to state just what has been done with it in pre- 
paring it on the press. The cut has been worked off on a 
two-roller pony press, and the inks used a $2 black and a $3 
yellow mixed together. The rollers are new and work first- 
class on all other work. The overlay has been placed two 
sheets below the tympan; and the ink cakes in the same 
spot if it is worked without the overlay. Bearers and 
cylinder are properly set, and, I may add, I have changed 
the ink and used maroon and sage green, with the same 
result.”” Answer.— After a careful examination of this 
piece of printing, our deductions are simply these, and 
they cover many cases of a similar kind that come to us 
almost regularly. The first observation of the work has led 
us to the belief that our correspondent is not familiar with 
presswork on half-tone plates, for the make-ready is neither 
appropriate nor good, the overlaying being of the feeblest 
kind. The pressman has not exercised sufficient boldness 
in bringing out and relieving the numerous shades and 
tones with which this beautiful half-tone wash drawing 
abounds. We can readily believe the correspondent’s state- 
ment, that the plate worked as well without the overlay as 
with it. Of course it did, and for the reason stated by us. 
The whole text is fat and without soul. Secondly, the ink 
used, no matter what its price may be, has not been suf- 
ficiently triturated to secure the best results; and instead 
of the soft color that black and lemon yellow, mixed in 
proper proportions, should yield, there is a black of very 
doubtful color as a result. The paper stock used is of mag- 
nificent qual- 
ity, and the 
coating all 
that could be 
desired for 
the strongest 
half-tone ink. 
Thirdly (and 
we will here 
modify our 
criticism), 
the electro from which this 
piece of printing was done is 
not a good one, as the parts 
alluded to, where the -caking 
occurs, has evidently not been 
etched deep enough in the orig- 
inal, or the mold for the electro 
has been too shallow or too 
dirty to permit of accurate and 
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deep facing in the electro-bat- Drawn ny J. C. LEYENDECKER. 


tery. Many an otherwise good 
plate is spoiled in this way, as indeed many a splendid 
electroshell has been ruined in the straightening up by the 
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electrotype finisher. As the plate appears from the printing, 
it is certainly not possible to produce satisfactory work 
from it. Lastly, let us add that two-roller pony presses 
are not adapted for first-class half-tone printing, especially 
on such subjects as the one before us, no matter what people 
may say to the contrary. The manner in which the ink has 
been laid on this plate is full proof of this statement, as it 
shows too plainly that an impracticable thing has been 


attempted. 





DRAWN By J. C. LEYENDECKER. 


ABOUT THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Mr. J. W. B. Jones, foreman Victorian Printing Works, 
Melbourne, Australia, in a recent letter to The Inland Printer 
Company, says: ** I take THE INLAND PRINTER every month 
and have done so for the last thirteen years, and would not 
miss a single number for double its cost.’’ In nine cases out 
of ten those who once subscribe for THE INLAND PRINTER 
continue taking it right along. There is so much of interest 
and value to them in its pages that they cannot afford to be 
without it. If you have not already learned of the advantages 
to be derived by being on our subscription list, do not delay, 
but remit 20 cents for sample copy, or send $2 for a year’s 
subscription. You will not regret having made the outlay. 
Volume XVI begins with the October issue. There is no 
better time to start. We can still furnish the numbers of 
Volume XV, beginning with April, 1895, to those who so 
specify. , 

LrcTURER—*‘ In conclusion, I desire to say that while I do 
not claim for my system that it will make prodigies of all 
who avail themselves of its advantages, yet Ido claim that 
by its use weak memories are made strong and all are 
enabled to be the possessors of reliable memories that will 
not desert you in the time when you most need them!’’ 
(Twenty minutes later), Lecturer, to street Arab —‘* Johnnie, 
if you will find the name on this card registered at any of 
the hotels on this street, I will give youa quarter. I will 
meet you here. Hurry up!"’—Arthur K. Taylor. 


RECENT TYPE DESIGNS. 


Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, Chicago, are just putting 
out a new series called ‘*‘ Oliphant ”’ that will probably com- 
mand attention. The seven sizes at present cut run from 


Stone Cutters S| hird Clynual Dinner 


OLIPHANT. 


twelve to seventy-two point. A line is here shown, but a 
better idea of the face can be had by reference to the full- 
page specimen. 

The special insert sheets bound in connection with our 
regular type specimen pages present in attractive manner 
the new ‘‘ Bradley ”’ series, cast by the MacKellar, Smiths 


eAmerican Cype Founders Companye 


BRADLEY. 


& Jordan branch of the American Typefounders’ Company. 
The letter is one which promises to have a large sale. A 
sample line is shown herewith. 

The A. D. Farmer & Son Typefounding Company, New 
York and Chicago, present this month their ‘‘ Abbey Text,’’ 
a letter on which they have been working for some months 


A.D.Ffarmer & Son Cype 


ABBEY TEXT, 


past. It is made in seven sizes, from twelve to sixty point, 
and is a very effective letter, especially when used in the 
way shown in the specimen page. 

The Inland Typefoundry, St. Louis, have recently 
brought out the ** Cosmopolitan ”’ 
is here given. This letter is made in sizes from twelve to 


Cosmopolitan Series 


COSMOPOLITAN, 


series, a specimen of which 


forty-eight point. They are also cutting the sixty-point size 
and may conclude later to cut the ten and fourteen point 
sizes. The St. John series, a page of which was shown in 


St. John Series 


ST. JOHN. 


the August number, is another of their new faces. Their art 
border and new art ornaments are also among their recent 
creations. 

The Crescent Typefoundry, 358 Dearborn street, Chicago, 
present a page showing three sizes of the ‘Iroquois 
Condensed,’’ which will be appreciated by printers who 


BEAUTIFUL Type 1895 


IROQUOIS CONDENSED. 


have already purchased their Iroquois series. They intend 
to make this letter in other sizes, which will soon be along. 
Another of their new productions is the Yost typewriter 


The Yost Typewriter Type #4xe oana 


type, made with all the extra characters, and an exact 
reproduction of the work done upon that typewriting 
machine. 










































































USEFUL AND CONVENIENT. 


W. Howard Wright, legal and commercial printer, Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania, writes: ‘‘I am using your ‘Inland 
Printer Account Book,’ and thank you for its usefulness and 
convenience. 





REVIEW OF SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 


IN reply to the note headed * Suggestions in Type Arrangement,” on 
page 517 of our August issue, a large number of specimens have been sent in. 
The space and time at our disposal do not permit of adequate treatment of 
the subject in this number, and it has been decided to give the matter the 
attention it deserves in the issue for October. 

From Frank B. Covington, Olympia, Washington, a few samples of 
everyday work, showing ability in display and neatness in presswork. 

Joun M. WEIGLE, Augusta, Georgia: Business card, neat in design 
and composition, We do xot think the tinsel effects an improvement on the 
plain card. 

From Wayne County Press, Fairfield, Illinois: Some everyday work of 
an ordinary character, there being nothing striking about either composition 
or presswork. 

Tue Attleboro Press, Attleboro, Massachusetts: Business card and 
blotter, both neatly designed and well printed. Arrangement of colors on 
blotter is good. 

CUNNINGHAM & Co., Williamsport, Pennsylvania: Some very fine 
samples of job printing and embossing. Composition and presswork are of 
excellent quality. 

DOANE BROTHERS, Truro, Nova Scotia: Sample cover, showing engrav- 
ing, printing and embossing, all done by J. W. Doane. A very neat and 
attractive piece of work. 

CHARLES E. Smiru, with Kenton Free Lance, Kenton, Ohio: Bill- 
heads, letter-heads, etc.; fairly good, but some show room for improvement 
in display. Presswork is good. 

THe E. R. Callender Printing Company, Kansas City, Missouri: 
Samples of jobwork, including programmes. Fairly well executed ; the 
programme of high school exercises is, however, an excellent production. 

O. G. Boorn, Adams, Massachusetts: Note-head; poorly designed. If 
border work was printed in pale tint and a bolder type used for name, and 
the words ** Book and Job Printing,’’? a much better job would be the 
result. 

JosePpH M. Gorpon, 56 Cannon street, New York, scnds some specimens 
of half-tone work for review. ‘They are fine specimens of presswork, the lights 
and shadows being artistically treated. ‘*An Easter Morn” and “ Fanny 
Purdy Palmer” are especially good. 

H. L. BLatr, with Holyoke Envelope Company, Holyoke, Massachusetts: 
Some very neat samples of rulework, which must have taken considerable 
time to execute. The curves are almost faultless, and joints perfect. 
Designs are original, and well balanced. 

Puitie M. CUNNINGHAM, foreman with Simpson & Lyall, 133 West 
Twenty-fifth street, New York: Business card, set in Jensen Old Style, 
with rule border and ornaments in red, balance in deep green, with pale green 
tint background, producing a pleasing effect. 

From Ben. Ed. Doane, Jasper, Indiana: Specimens of cards, bill-heads, 
etc., most of which are printed in bright green and red. There is too much 
color about them to entitle them to be called good samples of jobwork ; they 
partake more of the nature of a circus poster. Try quieter colors. 

From Victorian Printing Works, Melbourne, Australia, we have received 
a package of jobwork which shows that their office is fitted up with the latest 
styles of American type and borders, and that they have skillful compositors 
and artistic pressmen to manipulate the same. All the samples submitted 
are up-to-date in every particular. 

ScHOLL BROTHERS, Williamsport, Pennsylvania, submit sample of 
note-head printed in brown, gold and greenish tint —a very neat piece of 
work. The central portion of heading, which includes the word ‘ Printers,” 
is engraved, and the type is arranged about same in a tasteful way. The 
presswork is clean and the register good. 

“J, H. M.,” Chicago, has been setting type one year and reading THE 
INLAND PRINTER during that time. He sends a few samples of composi- 
tion, which show that he has not wasted his time nor neglected his opportuni- 
ties. The work is very well done, and we hope the next time he sends speci- 
mens for review he will send his full name and address. 

M. F. CuurcH, foreman of the jobroom of Berkemeyer, Keck & Co., 
Allentown, Pennsylvania, forwards several samples of jobwork— mostly 
programmes and booklets, the composition of which is excellently displayed 
and the presswork of good quality, showing that care and attention to 
details form a conspicuous part of the work of supervision. 

SomE time ago we had occasion to mention the work of the press of the 
Classical School, at Milford, Delaware. This, we are pleased to state, has 
been the means of bringing together two old school friends — Mr. R. T. Sloss, 
proprietor of the Classical School, and Mr. J. T. Corell, of the Corell Press, 21 
University Place, New York, The correspondence opened by the two old 
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friends has culminated in the combination of their offices. Some interesting 
specimens of the advertising matter turned out by them have been received 
and reflects great credit upon their taste and artistic skill. 

GEORGE E. CoLe & Co., 86-88 Dearborn street, Chicago, have issued a 
neat booklet entitled ‘Seven Pages,” setting forth the superiority of their 
work in the various departments of printing, bookbinding, etc. The work 
is printed in chocolate and pink on Irish linen stock, and is a neat and 
attractive piece of work. Walter H. Munroe, the designer, is deserving 
of praise. 

A SPECIMEN of the three-color half-tone process work from the Helio- 
chrome Company, Limited, 122 Elgin Crescent, Notting Hill, W., London, 
England, has reached this office. One of the pictures is the “‘ Coldstream 
Guard,” reproduced from hand colored photogram; the other a peacock’s 
feather made direct from nature. The work shows very satisfactory 
results. 

C.J. Orr & Co., printers, 99 Maiden Lane, New York, send us some 
advertising cards bearing the picture of a browni2 policeman and entitled 
**On the Beat.” ‘“‘ Honesty is the best policeman” is the phrase with which 
they preface their statement that they give a dollar’s worth of printing for a 
dollar. The type display admits of improvement, the sizes used being too 
nearly uniform. 

A FOUR-PAGE card, issued by the Toronto Lithographing Company, 
‘Toronto, Canada, is an admirable piece of lithographic colorwork. The 
designing, draftsmanship and arrangement of colors form an artistic ensem- 
ble, representing the destruction of their building, on January 7, 1895, by 
fire, and the rapid manner in which they rose, Phenix-like, from the ashes. 
It is a pleasing souvenir, worth treasuring. 

From Hicks, *‘ The Printer,’ Berlin, Wisconsin, we have received a bus- 
iness card and blotter, the design and execution of which are superior in 
every respect to much of the work now issued by art printers. The del- 
icacy of the colors used for tints, and the solidity and brilliancy of the red 
used for the name are very striking. His motto is, ‘* Particular People are the 
Ones We Please,”’ and they must be very particular indeed who would not be 
pleased with such good work as the samples submitted. 

FRED C. WIESSNER, with John Cox’s Sons, Baltimore, Maryland, for- 
wards some samples of fine booklets; also book of 426 pages and cover 
descriptive of Summer Tours on the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. The work 
is admirably executed, especially the presswork, being even in color through- 
out, clean, and the half-tones being exceptionally clear. So well is the work 
done that it is almost impossible tu select any one part as being better than 
another. The lithographed covers are also very fine samples of work. 

From the American Typefounders’ Company comes a tasty booklet 
called ‘* Facts for Printers,’ set in old style type and printed in black and 
red, with large margins, and stitched with silk floss in keeping with the 
character of the printing. The feature of the work is that it shows the 
material which their company are the only makers of in America, such as Bril- 
liant type, Greek, Hebrew, Rabbinic, Russian and music type. The dainti- 
ness of its get up and the value of its information will cause this little 
advertisement to be preserved. There is no imprint on it. 

CRITICISM is asked for in respect to a business card for the printing 
house of George H. Buchanan & Co., of Philadelphia. We reproduce the 
design herewith. In the original it is printed in a dark green ink with the 
first letter of each word in red. There can be no question of the card being 


GEORGE H BUCHANAN AND _ COM- 
PANY + 4138 420 AND 422 LIBRARY 
STREET PHILADELPHIA 


AT THE SIGN 
OF THE 
IVY LEAF 


PRINTING 


attractive from its daring simplicity any more than there can be any ques- 
tion of the weakness of the design. The friends of simplicity in type effects 
in considering this design would be in much the same position as the old 
Scotch lady when she was permitted to taste tea for the first time: ‘* Oot 0” 
compliment t’ ye,”’ she said, ‘‘Ah’l jist gar mysel like it’? — make themselves 
like it. 

“THE Gas, Coal and Iron Interests of Western Pennsylvania,” is the 
title of a book of 210 pages, 74% by 11 inches, oblong, printed on heavy enam- 
eled paper, and strongly bound in Russia leather. It is published by the 
Fort Pitt Engraving Company, of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, and is from the 
press of Joseph Eichbaum & Co. The principal feature of the book is the 
numerous half-tone engravings, produced by the above-named company, and 
which are beautiful specimens of that process. The letterpress portion of the 
work is entertaining and useful, abounding in statistics relating to gas, coal 
and iron. The work was compiled for the Pittsburg meeting of the Western 
Gas Association, and apart from its value as a souvenir of the occasion, will 
doubtless be preserved as an excellent example of the printers, engravers 
and bookbinders’ art. 
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VERBUM SAP. 


The printer man bemoaned his luck, 
His trade had passed away, 

The cheerful chink of brighter days 
Was but a memory. 

His rival though, across the street, 
In summer time or winter, 

Was busy — for sagaciously 
He took THE INLAND PRINTER. 


CHICAGO NOTES. 

THE firm of Crignon & O’Leary is now known as the 
O’Leary Printing Company. 

E. FISHER, whose printing office was located at 373 Dear- 
born street, died suddenly on August 1. 

SLASON THOMPSON & COMPANY, printers, 180 Monroe 
street, made an assignment on August 8. 

EMIL SCHOENNAUER, an employe of the Daily Tribune, 
has purchased a printing outfit, and is to be found at 341 
Twenty-third street. 

fressrs. T. A. Mole and George F. Barden, of the Fair- 
field Paper Company, Fairfield, Massachusetts, were 
recently in Chicago making arrangements for the sale of 
their output in this city and the West. 

Mr. C. D. Mean, formerly president of the Chicago 
Paper Company, has sold out his interest. The present 
officers of the company are: W. C. Gillett, president; A. T. 
Hodge, vice-president; G. W. D. Forrest, secretary. 

Mr. Nixon WATERMAN, the poet, is now connected with 
the Z. 4. W. Bulletin and Good Roads, of Boston, Massachu- 
setts, and in the columns of that interesting paper his per- 
sonal influence is manifest in its increased brightness and 
snap. 

RoBERT FERGUS, founder of the oldest printing estab- 
lishment in this city, celebrated his eighty-first birthday on 
August 4. He came to this country from Scotland in 1829, 
intending to settle in Milwaukee, but located in Chicago 
instead. 

A CIRCULAR entitled ‘* Everything But Circus Posters ”’ 
announces the organization of the printing firm of Willard 
Moffett & Co., of Morgan Park, Illinois. They have taken 
quarters in the Cormack block, and have facilities for turn- 
ing out the best work. 

GOLDING & Co’s new branch in New York city is under 
the management of Mr. Frank Estes, who was for many 
years in charge of their office in Chicago. Mr. Estes’ success 
in building upa good business here presages a bright future 
for the New York office. 

JAMES J. GILMARTIN, foreman of the printing press 
department of the H. S. Crocker Company, of San Fran- 
cisco, California, was a visitor in Chicago during the latter 
part of August, and made a close inspection of a num- 
ber of the more important printing offices. 

DURING the past month, the firm of Pelton & Groff 
have been added to the list of printing offices in this 
city. Each of these gentlemen being up-to-date print- 
ers, with valuable business experience, their success 
is assured. The new firm is located in the Caxton 
Building, 334 Dearborn street. 

HENRY TAYLOR, JR., & Co., bank note and com- 
mercial engravers, 69 Dearborn street, Chicago, have 
recently produced a most excellent portrait of the late 
Mr. James W. Scott. The work is produced by 
copper etching and is printed on Whatman paper 
with sumptuous margins. 

Maj. JOHN L. RANSoM, formerly the popular man- 
ager of the Libby Prison War Museum Association, 
has associated with him James Hinchey, of Michigan, 


and under the firm name of Ransom & Hinchey, are con- 
ducting a real estate and loan and printing business at 
No. 466 Fifty-fifth street. 


Or Will H. Bradley, the American decorative artist and 
illustrator, the Revue Franco-Americaine says: ‘ Bradley’s 
talent is delicate and acute and strangely suggestive. Such 
an artist cannot be isolated in his country, and it causes us 
to feel attracted by this germinating art beyond the sea and 
to regret that Paul Bourget, in his book on America, should 
have given us no hint of it.’’ 


Mr. E. RAYFIELD, formerly with the E. P. Donnell Man- 
ufacturing Company, is now looking after the interests of 
the Seybold Machine Company, makers of bookbinders’ 
machinery, Dayton, Ohio, in Chicago and the West. His 
office is with Ford & Hill, 371 and 373 Dearborn street. Mr. 
Rayfield has for nearly two years been selling machinery 
on his own account, and has made many friends among the 
craft, who will no doubt continue to deal with him now that 
he represents the Seybold Company. 

THE Advertisers’ Club held their regular monthly ban- 
quet on the evening of August 6, at Kinsley’s. The table 
was set for twenty-seven covers, and W. A. Hutchinson, of 
the 7ribune, presided and acted as toastmaster. The speech 
of the evening was made by S. S. Rogers, of the Record, on 
‘The Desirability of Divorcing the Editorial and Business 
Departments of a Newspaper.’’ After this subject had been 
debated at large, James Rodgers, of New York, spoke on 
the ‘‘ Art of Display Advertisements.’’ 


FOLLOWING is the result of the annual election of officers 
of Chicago Typographical Union: President — W. S. Tim- 
blin, 571, Victor B. Williams, 499; vice-president —C. F. 
Sheldon (no opposition), 1,054; secretary-treasurer, William 
McEvoy, 732, Charles T. Gould, 353; organizer, Harry G. 
Martin, 543, Harlan H. Hull, 530; board of trustees, J. C. 
Hutchins, 1,067, A. Allison, 1,075, H. A. Crowell, 1,075; 
sergeant-at-arms, Frank Sloan, 1,068; business committee 
(five to be elected), A. C. Rice, 883, Samuel Wymer, 873, 
William R. Delano, 620, George W. Harris, 953, James W. 
Marsh, 936, Ed F. Brackert, 821. 


Mr. F. H. Boynvron, for fifteen years or the greater part 
of that time in the employ of Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, 
or the Minnesota Typefoundry Company, their northwestern 
branch, has turned to his old and much loved field, the 
Pacific coast, where he will represent the Seattle branch of 
the Minnesota Typefoundry Company, traveling the greater 
part of the time and giving his attention to machinery — the 
machinery interests of Barnhart Brothers & Spindler. Mr. 
Boynton has for two years occupied a prominent place in 
the local house and has won golden opinions from the firm 
and from its customers. The climate of Chicago did not 
agree with him and the new position was created for his 
benefit. The transfer of Mr. Boynton involves a number of 
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changes, and in accordance with the policy of the house 
various old employes have been advanced a notch each, Mr. 
A. A. McEwen having taken Mr. Boynton’s desk in charge 
of the machinery department ; Mr. C. M. Morse taking Mr. 
McEwen’s chair and Mr. W. Dunston taking Mr. Morse’s 
position as booking clerk of the country order department. 
Mr. Dunston, who had charge of the branch business, is 
succeeded by Mr. Frank from the shipping department. 
Everybody seems happy under the new arrangement. 


THE directors of the Chicago Trade Press Association 
announce with deep regret the sad and sudden death of one 
of its members, Mr. Bjoerne Edwards, publisher of the 
American Contractor. Mr. Edwards was killed by falling 
from the eighth story of his own building, the Lincoln Park 
Palace. At a special meeting of the board of directors of 
the Chicago Trade Press Association, the following resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted : 

WHEREAS, An all-wise Providence has called hence one who has long 
been associated with us in the fraternal bonds of this association, be it 

Resolved, That in the death of Bjoerne Edwards, the Chicago Trade 
Press Association deplores the loss of an able, progressive member, and 
extends to the family and friends its sympathy in this hour of affliction. 

THE liability of the charitably disposed to have their 
confidence abused is perhaps more evident in the printing 
business than in any other. The following extract from the 
Chicago Dispatch of August 7 gives an instance in point: 

The jury which yesterday heard the evidence against Edward Lynch and 
Robert Darrow, charged with forgery, returned a verdict of not guilty after 
half an hour’s deliberation today. 

“Do you want to thank the jury for its commendable work?” asked 
Judge Baker in a sarcastic tone of voice, addressing Assistant State’s Attor- 
ney Todd. Mr. Todd shook his head, and the court said, addressing the 
jury, ** Stand aside.” 

Lynch and Darrow were accused of forging the indorsement of Mrs. Ida 
Bamford to a check for $25 and obtaining the money upon it. 

Some time ago George Bamford, a pressman, suffered the loss of one 
hand. Lynch and Darrow are claimed to have gone to Samuel Bingham’s 
Son, manufacturer of printers’ rollers at 22 and 24 Custom House place, 
and represented to the firm that they were getting up a subscription for the 
benefit of Mrs. Bamford. A check for $25, payable to Mrs. Ida Bamford, 
was given them by the firm, signed by William T. Hodge, the treasurer of 
Samuel Bingham’s Son, and countersigned by M. F. Bingham. The men 
are said to have forged Mrs. Bamford’s indorsement and secured the money. 
The check could not be produced on the trial, as it had been lost, but wit- 
nesses swore to the forged indorsement. 

The state’s attorney is considering the idea of having Lynch and Darrow 
indicted on a charge of obtaining money by false pretenses. 





NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


Report from Walter Scott & Co., Plainfield, New Jersey, 
has been received to the effect that their plant is being 
pushed to its utmost capacity in an effort to fill orders now 
on hand. Presses are being built by them for the Pittsburg 
Post, Baltimore Herald, Washington fost, Passaic (N. J.) 
News, and a number of other daily papers. 

THE July number of Newspaper West, published by 
Ewing Herbert, Hiawatha, Kansas, is out. The cover 
design would lead one to suppose that the artist had a copy 
of Newspaperdom at his elbow when making the drawing. 
The matter in it is bright and spicy, and the advertise- 
ments are well set, but it is hoped the make-up and press- 
work will be improved on the next edition. 


Epitor J. E. Sutton, of the Logansport Reporter, one 
of the brightest of Indiana’s many bright daily papers, has 
returned from an eight weeks’ trip abroad. Editor Sutton’s 
admirers have had an opportunity of following him in his 
travels through the medium of a series of letters from his 
pen in the Reporter, the warm interest manifested in which 
has determined him to publish them in book form. 

WE acknowledge the receipt of a copy of Wimbdle’s 
Monthly Reminder, published by F. T. Wimble & Company, 
Sydney, N.S. W., a creditably printed sheet calling atten- 
tion to the printers’ materials they have for sale, and circu- 
lating quite largely throughout Australasia. The Reminder 
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was started as a four-page sheet, but has been increased to 
eight pages, and we are informed that possibly the publica- 
tion will be brought out as a regular trade journal and of 
more ample proportions, if the plans now in mind are car- 
ried out. 

THE 1895 edition of the ‘‘ Reference Directory of Book- 
sellers, Stationers and Printers,’’ published by the In- 
dustrial Information Company, 156 Fifth avenue, New York, 
is now in the hands of subscribers. The work seems to be 
carefully compiled and edited, is well printed, and will be 
found of great value to those desiring the addresses of the 
firms in the various trades it deals with. The general plan 
of the work is similar to former editions, but there have 
been a number of changes which makes the work more 
valuable than the older issues. No firm having dealings 
with printers or any trade in any way connected with the 
printing business should be without one of these vaiuable 
books. 





OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 


THE marriage of Mr. George D. Graham, Pacific Coast 
agent for Charles Eneu Johnson & Ce., and Miss Elizabeth 
M. Tobelmann, took place at San Francisco, California, on 
August 28. 

WHAT is claimed to be the best eight hours’ work ever 
done on a typesetting machine has been accomplished by 
Eugene Taylor, a Mergenthaler compositor employed on a 
Denver paper. In eight hours Taylor set 65,000 ems, the 
machine being geared to eighty-eight revolutions. 

THE Masonic Opinion, of Washington, publishes a short 
biographical sketch of Mr. Charles W. Otis, together with 
portrait. Mr. Otis is a well-known member of the proof- 
room force of the Government Printing Office, and the well- 
deserved praise of the Masonic Opinion will be received with 
satisfaction by his friends generally. 

THE recent election of officers for New York Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 6, was a decided administration 
victory throughout. Samuel B. Donnelly was _ elected 
president ; W. F. Speer, vice-president; William Ferguson, 
secretary-treasurer ; Thomas J. Robinson, sergeant-at-arms ; 
Joseph T. Carney, reading clerk. President Murphy was 
not a candidate for reélection, a circumstance which was a 
matter of regret to his many friends inthe union. Secretary- 
Treasurer Ferguson came up with his usual handsome 
majority, his total vote being the largest polled where there 
was opposition. President-elect Donnelly is a young man 
and comparatively new in union affairs; but his election is 
generally regarded with satisfaction. 


On Thursday evening, August 8, the guests of the United 
Typothete of America were entertained at a banquet at the 
West Hotel in Minneapolis, at which the ladies of the party 
were given a chance to say pleasant things about the Twin 
Cities. Mrs. Ennis, wife of Col. Richard Ennis, of St. 
Louis, spoke among others. Mrs. Ennis said: 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN,— Our president, Mr. Andrews, has sug- 
gested, I might say ordered, that I speak to you. He evidently thinks he 
needs a severe penance after so much pleasure. As a rule lam prone to 
rebel at commands, but this one happens to be a pleasure as well as a duty, 
so I cheerfully obey, and voice the thanks of the visiting ladies of the United 
Typothetz for the sumptuous entertainments we have received in both 
cities. Twin cities they are in every way, with their beautiful parks, lovely 
lakes, magnificent residences, unsurpassed enterprise and most generous hos- 
pitality. When asked which we like best, the reply comes: ** How happy I 
could be with either, were t’other dear charmer away.’ We have enjoyed 
every moment we have tarried with you. Our visit is written in our mem- 
ories with a sunbeam that will brighten our lives each time we shall recall 
our delightful stay in the beautiful Twin Cities of the great Northwest. 

THE Daily Bulletin, of Bloomington, Illinois, under date 
of August 13, notes the resignation of Mr. James T. Roney 
as the active manager of the Pantagraph Printing and Sta- 
tionery Company. Mr. Roney has been connected with the 
commercial printing department of the Pantagraph and with 
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the company for twenty years, and devised and promoted the 
independent organization. The plant and establishment is 
one of the largest and most thoroughly equipped in the 
West, and did as much business as any like house in this 
part of the country. It employs a large force of mechanics 
and has representatives on the road. Mr. James T. Roney is 
well and favorably known to the printing interests through- 
out the country. He aimed high and established a business 
of such proportions in a provincial town as it was assumed 
could exist only in the larger cities. He is a thorough-going 
printer, both practical and supervisory, and had a particu- 
lar tact for details, to which may be ascribed much of his 
really substantial success in management. As a member of 
the social and business community, Mr. Roney has earned 
and been accorded universal respect, and if he should con- 
clude to leave Bloomington his departure will be generally 
regretted. There is nothing definite regarding his future 
plans. 





TRADE NOTES. 

JED SCARBORO, the Brooklyn (N. Y.) ad. writer, has 
removed his office to the Arbuckle Building, 367 Fulton 
street. 

CRANE BROTHERS, Westfield, Massachusetts, are sending 
out a facsimile of the diploma awarded them at the Califor- 
nia Midwinter Exposition, printed upon their ledger paper. 

THE ‘‘darkey’”’ pictures in the first pages of this issue 
were reproduced from photographs taken by Russell Broth- 
ers, of Anniston, Alabama, who make a specialty of views 
of southern life and scenery. 

THE Kastner & Williams Paper Company, Holyoke, 
Massachusetts, report that their best sellers at present are 
the ‘‘ Official’’ linen, ** Official’’ bond, ‘*‘ Franklin ”’ ledger 
and ‘** Portsmouth ”’ superfine. . 

Art the annual meeting of the L. L. Brown Paper Com- 
pany, Adams, Massachusetts, the following officers were 
elected: C. C. Jenks, president ; A. B. Daniels, treasurer ; 
W. S. Jenks, clerk; L. L. Brown, W. S. Jenks and C. C. 
Jenks, directors. 

THE Byron Weston Company, of Dalton, Massachusetts, 
are now making writing papers in white and blue, laid and 
wove, of 17 by 22 and 19 by 24 sizes, and of several different 
weights. If these papers are up to the standard of their 
ledger and record papers, consumers may look for something 
nice. 

HERBERT L. BAKER, manager of the Buffalo branch of 
the American Type Founders’ Company, has sent us a copy 
of his little publication, the Buffalo Printer, for July. It 
has several pages of interesting reading matter, but is 
mostly taken up with display of the Jenson series, in sizes 
from 8 to 72 point. 

ALL the mills in Holyoke report improvement in trade. 
Even now several mills have from one to two months’ run of 
orders ahead, and all are advising regular customers on 
special lines to place orders now to avoid delay when the 
fall orders come in from the tardy ones who wait till the last 
moment, and who are the ones who are always in a rush. 

ONE of the latest advertisements of the Seybold Machine 
Company, of Dayton, Ohio, is a large hanger, showing illus- 
trations of the various machines manufactured by this com- 
pany in the line of paper cutters, standing presses, folding 
machines, embossers and other bookbinders’ machinery. 
THE INLAND PRINTER acknowledges receipt of one of 
these, handsomely framed. 

THE Webster Manufacturing Company, Chicago, makers 
of gas and gasoline engines, are advertising their machin- 
ery by circular and card headed ‘‘ For Sale, Twenty Men of 
Iron Constitution for $125.’’ The circular is well written 
and convincing so far as its arguments are concerned, but 
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the card lacks strength as to the heading, there being too 
much ornamentation, indistinct lettering and too many 
colors. 

AT North Andover, Massachusetts, on the afternoon of 
August 15, H. O. Houghton, Sr., head of the well-known 
publishing house of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., No. 4 Park 
street, Boston, died suddenly from heart disease at his sum- 
mer residence. He was seventy years old and leaves a son, 
H. O. Houghton, Jr., who was associated in business with 
his father, and three daughters. , 

THE Hurlbut Stationery Company has added two new 
papers to its already extensive lines, called ‘* Venetian 
Bond ”’ and ‘*‘ Royal Parchment.’’ The first has an antique 
or hand-made appearance, which renders it especially 
delightful, while the other has a very pleasing parchment- 
like surface. Both lines are handsomely boxed, and com- 
pare favorably with the other goods put up by this house. 
Stationers should keep in touch with this concern, as it 
introduces something new in paper every few days. 

THE man who hesitates about attempting to do business 
on a Friday because he considers it an unlucky day should 
drop into the office of the Empire Typesetting Machine Com- 
pany, in New York, and have his nerve strengthened. A111 
the important business transactions which have been of 
most profit to them have been arranged on that day of the 
week, and as two Fridays of the remainder of the year will 
occur on the 13th of the month (in September and December) 
they expect to do enough business on those dates to enable 
them to retire from the field. 

THE revised catalogue for 1895 of the Miehle Printing 
Press & Manufacturing Company, Chicago, has made its 
appearance. It is from the press of the Blakely Printing 
Company, was printed upon a Miehle press, and is an excel- 
lent piece of one-color catalogue work. It fully describes 
their patented high-speed two-revolution cylinder presses ; 
gives illustrations and full particulars in regard to the 
various machines they make, and will be read with interest 
by those proposing to put in a cylinder machine. The cover 
is an original embossed design. 

VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON have recently sold the King- 
Fowle-McGee Company, of Milwaukee, seven of their new 
construction Huber printing presses, running in sizes from 
46% by 64 to 29 by 43. This excellent firm of printers have 
demonstrated their faith in the Huber press after using them 
for several years, by trading out every printing machine at 
present working in their plant except those of the Huber 
manufacture, and adding seven more. The above firm have 
just finished erecting six large machines in the office of 
Woodward & Tiernan, of St. Louis, making nineteen presses 
of the Huber manufacture in that office. The newly con- 
structed Huber is run bya smooth and powerful mechanism, 
and seems the perfection of press building. A beautiful 
working model is on exhibition at their western office, 256 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 





THE 13-em column width was originated by the late 
A. N. Kellogg, when he started the ready-print business at 
Chicago, August, 1865. At that time there was the greatest 
diversity in column widths —a peculiarity that still marks 
the larger dailies of the country. Realizing the necessity of 
a common and convenient column width, Mr. Kellogg col- 
lected quite a large number of newspapers, and carefully 
measured the width of the column in each. Then getting 
the average width, he found that it was almost exactly 13 
ems. As this would have been an inconvenient measure- 
ment, he settled on 13 ems pica, and that measure has come 
to be the accepted standard throughout the country — with 
the exception of some of the dailies in the large cities, which 
still adhere to their irregular and confusing widths. — 
J. E. Barman in Newspaperdom. 




















BUSINESS NOTICES. 


This column is designed exclusively for the business announcements 
of advertisers and for descriptions of articles, machinery, and products 
recently introduced for the use of printers and the printing trades. 
Statements published herein do not necessarily voice the opinion of 
this journal. 





WE acknowledge receipt of Penrose & Co's catalogue of 
requirements for photo-mechanical processes, reprinted from 
the ‘‘Process Work Year Book,’’ with the addition of a 
comprehensive index and revisions to date. 





‘FAIRY TALES.”’ 


We have received from E. W. Blackhall, 13 Lock street, 
Buffalo, New York, copy of his recently issued pamphlet, 
entitled, ‘‘ Fairy Tales for Steel Die Embossers and Copper- 
Plate Printers.’’ The work describes the possibilities of 
the Blackhall-Anderson steam-power embosser and printer, 
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and, if the machine will do one-half what Mr. Blackhall 
claims for it, it is certainly a most wonderful device. The 
samples of work which accompany the book are clean and 
sharp examples of the steel die process, and fully equal to 
anything produced upona hand press. The description of 
the tests of the machine recently made in Chicago is an 
interesting one, and will be read with eagerness by those 
proposing to adopt machines of this description in place of 
the old and laborious method of hand stamping. Copies of 
the pamphlet can be had by addressing Mr. Blackhall as 
above. 





THE THORNE TYPESETTING MACHINE. 


The Fatriot, of Jackson, Michigan, now issues an even- 
ing edition, and has recently added a Thorne typesetting 
machine and a full wire service to its equipment. <A novel 


feature is the delivery of its morning edition for several 
miles in every direction by carriers on horseback. The 
Evening Press, of Grand Rapids, Michigan, has recently 
added a new dress and three Thorne machines, and is said 
The 


to be one of the handsomest papers in Michigan. 
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machine above mentioned has also been adopted by pub- 
lications in Billings and Missoula, Montana, and Grand 
Forks and Fargo, in North Dakota. 





THE SHERIDAN CASE MAKER. 


Readers of THE INLAND PRINTER will be much interested 
in the accompanying illustration, which shows one of the 
greatest inventions in the line of bookmaking which has ever 
been placed upon the market. The machine is now in use in 
a number of bookmaking establishments, and has proved 
itself to be in every way a practical working device, and one 
which will accomplish an immense amount of work, and ina 
better manner than the old and slow process of making cases 
by hand. So important an invention is this machine that it 
has become an absolute necessity to every large cloth bind- 
ery that has any amount of case making, as it saves time, 
glue and money, and produces a better case than can be 
made by hand at only a fraction of the cost. It makes cases 
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CASE MAKER. 


from 6 by 10 inches to 11 by 16 inches ; is easily adjusted for 
thickness of book or size of boards, and will turn out from 
1,000 to 1,200 complete cases per hour, from roll of cloth. It 
glues the cloth, applies the boards and back lining, cuts 
crosswise and for corners; folds the same and passes them 
through case-smoother, requiring only one man to operate it 
and two boys or girls as assistants. The machine weighs 
5,000 pounds and occupies 8 by 4 feet of floor space, is fur- 
nished with cloth slitting and winding device, and turns out 
covers so rapidly that its operation is considered by those 
who see it for the first time as almost phenomenal. A num- 
ber of the machines have already been placed, and parties 
desiring to examine them can obtain information by writing 
the manufacturers, Messrs. T. W. & C. B. Sheridan, New 
York or Chicago. 





THE STRONGEST GALLEY. 


A marked improvement in galley construction is the all- 
brass pattern made by Golding & Co., Boston, Philadelphia 
and Chicago. This is manufactured from extra heavy brass, 
the sides and end are of drawn angle brass, making a close 
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joint to the bottom, to which they are riveted. The joints 
of the sides and end are strongly reinforced. These galleys 
sell at $1.50 for single column and $2 for double column, and 
may be obtained from all dealers and the manufacturers. 





CREASING MACHINE FOR FLAT-OPENING BOOKS. 


The cut herewith represents the new creasing machine 
recently put on the market by J. M. Irwin, of Quincy, I1li- 
nois, which is to be used in connection with his patent 
on the perfect flat-opening blank book. With it from two 
sheets to full sections can be creased at one operation, 
depending on the 
weight of the paper 
and the familiarity 
of the operator with 
the machine. It can 
also be used to ad- 
vantage in creasing 
the stubs of checks, 
drafts, and all kinds 
of check binding 
where it is desired 
to make a flat-open- 
ing book. The fol- 
lowing instructions, 
together with the 
cut, will give a very 
clear idea of the 
operation of the 
machine. As heavy 
paper is much harder to crease than light, instructions are 
given as to how to crease the heavy weights, such as 40- 
pound medium or double cap and 28-pound demy. These 
weights should be creased two sheets at a time. Lighter 
weights will allow the creasing of three sheets at once. But 
be careful to crease thoroughly, and by testing a few sheets 
you can readily tell if it is being creased sufficiently. After 
the operator has become familiar with the machine full sec- 
tions can be creased at once. Fold the paper in the center 
in two-sheet sections, by hand or by blank-book folder. 
Adjust the gauge between the jaws to the depth you wish to 
make the crease from the center fold. This is done by use 
of the upper set-screw. Then tighten the screw firmly. 
Insert the folded edge of the paper into the jaws until it 
rests on the spring gauge, and close the jaws by pressing on 
the treadle with the foot, holding the treadle down hard 
until the paper is creased both ways. Turn the paper down 
to one side and rub it down tight on the edge of the jaw 
with a bone folder. Then turn it down the other way and 
rub down tight on the other jaw. Then open the paper in 
the center of the section and rub down moderately, and the 
two sheets are finished. When the book is all creased in 
two-sheet sections, make up the sections for sewing by 
inserting two sheets inside of two others, or in any sized 
section you desire. The lower set-screw of the machine is 
to regulate the tension of the spring that opens the jaws 
when the foot is removed from the treadle. 

Further information on any point regarding the Perfect 
Flat Opener or the Creasing Machine will be furnished by 
addressing J. M. Irwin, Quincy, Illinois. 








A NEW PRINTERS’ SUPPLY HOUSE IN NEW YORK 
CITY. 


So many inquiries having been made in regard to a New 
York branch for the sale of their many specialties for print- 
ers, Golding & Co., of Boston, have recently opened, at 28 
Elm street, New York, a commodious salesroom where a 
full line of their productions will be carried in stock. 
Printers in that territory will undoubtedly find a great 


saving in transportation charges, as well as in time for- 
merly consumed in getting supplies from headquarters. 
This branch will be in charge of an experienced manager 
and salesman, who is also a practical printer. Intending 
purchasers will be given every facility for inquiring into 
and testing the merits of the many labor-saving productions 
of this firm. Printers are given a cordial invitation to call. 
They will find that especial provision has been made to 
entertain them. A full line of the presses turned out by 
this firm will be exhibited ready for operation, and a prac- 
tical demonstration of their superiority can readily be 
given. Out-of-town printers who find it inconvenient to 
visit the city can have their wants promptly supplied. Cor- 
respondence is solicited, and will be given immediate atten- 
tion. 





THE NEW MONARCH JOB FOLDER. 


The Brown Folding Machine Company, of Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania, illustrate their new Monarch jobbing folder by an 
insert in this issue. The following gives particulars regard- 
ing the range and class of work the machine will perform. 
The many new ideas are worthy of consideration. It has eight 
and sixteen page pasters and eight-page trimmers. New 
automatic slitting device to prevent ‘‘ buckling ”’ on three- 
fold work, performing this work on any weight of paper up 
to 150 pounds. New throw-out device to cast away defective 
sections. New drop-roll trip to assist new feeders and pre- 
vent waste of paper. New movable tape rolls for handling 
small work. New automatic packer head that obviates all 
necessity of adjusting same for different size sheets. The 
doing away with tapes around the third set of folding rolls, 
and thereby preventing any possibility of tape prints. It 
will fold four, eight, sixteen and thirty-two pages on any 
size sheet from 37 by 50 down to 14 by 20. It will fold 
twenty-four pages on any size sheet from 36 by 36 down to 
14 by 20. It will fold and paste eight and sixteen pages on 
any size sheet from 18 by 24 to 37 by 50. It will paste and 
trim eight pages on any size sheet from 18 by 24 to 37 by 50. 
As perfect register as can be secured by machinery is 
attained by the use of automatic side registers at the first, 
second and third folds. The registers are adjustable to 
different sizes of work, and are positive in their action. 





THE COLUMBIAN ALL-BRASS GALLEY. 
The accompanying cuts show what is perhaps the best all- 
brass galley upon the market. <A glance at the illustrations 
is sufficient to convince one of its absolute rigidity. A 








small steel rod is bent to fit into holes bored into the solid 
part of the rim where the matriced ends join. These are 
caught ina slight groove by a pin inserted at right angles 
near their ends, the driving in of the pin serving to draw 
the matriced ends tightly together. There are no projections 
to catch on the sides or tops of galley racks, and it is so 
simply made as to do away with the possibility of getting 
out of order. Made by Kissinger & Lau, who have an 
advertisement on another page. 
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A NEW PERFECTING BOOK PRESS. 

In the report of ‘‘ Patents of Interest to Printers,’’ in the 
July number, appeared a diagram of a new machine invented 
by Mr. Joseph L. Cox, of Battle Creek, Michigan, patent 
for which had been assigned to the Duplex Printing Press 
Company, of that place. The diagram gave our readers a 
very good idea of the general principles of the machine, and 
the short description accompanying it explained a little 
about it; but for the benefit of those who wish further details 
we present the accompanying illustration, made from the 
first machine set up and running, and give a little additional 
information regarding the invention. This machine is 
intended as a book press, takes the paper from the roll and 
perfects it, and isan outgrowth of the Duplex Printing Press 
Company’s well-known ‘‘ Duplex’’ newspaper press, which 
is in general use in a large number of newspaper offices 
throughout theland. The advantages which their newspaper 
press offers in its particular line are correspondingly covered 
in the book field by this new press, and its manufacturers 
claim that, while fully equal to any press now in the market 
as to impression, register, inking, etc., it greatly excels all 
others inspeed. The difficulties of off-setting when printing 





upon surfaced paper on both sides of the sheet have been en- 
tirely overcome by a simple device, and great speed is attained 
by oppositely reciprocating both the beds and the cylinders. 
By adopting this bed-and-cylinder movement, it is possible 
to print a sheet the equivalent of 38 by 50 inches with but 
twenty-five inches of travel on the part of the form. The 
cylinders are alternately thrown on and off impression, and 
each cylinder rotates continuously in one direction. The 
machine is so arranged that the printed sheets can be cut off 
of different lengths, and there are anumber of new devices 
in regard to feeding, making delivery, etc. It is a new 
departure in printing machinery and promises to secure very 
valuable results. A speed of from 2,000 to 3,000 perfected 
sheets per hour, according to the size of the press, is what 
the makers now claim for it. An examination of the illus- 
tration will show that the machine is of specially heavy 
construction. It is built with an idea to secure convenience 
in operation and to turn out the finest quality of work in its 
particular line. But one machine has been made up to this 
time, which is now running in the works at Battle Creek, 
and can be seen by those interested. It will probably be 
two months before the machines will be ready for general 
sale. 





CEROTYPES. 


To quote from a booklet on the subject recently received, 
‘* A cerotype is an electrotype produced by the cerographic 
or wax relief line process of engraving.’’ The process has 
long been in use in the making of the finer grade of maps, 
etc.; but not until recently has a successful application of it 
been made to what may be termed a commercial use. 


It is 


to the ingenuity and energy of the firm of Frank McLees & 
Brothers, of 96 Fulton street, New York, that this accom- 
plishment is due, and the specimens of work we have 
received from them are ample proof of the success of their 
efforts. The samples embrace nearly all classes of sta- 
tionery, from a visiting card to an elaborate letter-head, and 
we doubt if any but an expert could detect the fact that the 
printing was not done by lithography. The advantages of 
using the process lie in its giving a much more beautiful and 
clean-cut effect than could be derived from etching, and its 
cost is but a small percentage of that of wood or steel 
engraving or lithography. ‘‘Cerotypes”’ are type-high and 
may be printed on any ordinary printing press, no special 
equipment being required. 


HOW EVERY PRINTER MAY ADD TO HIS INCOME. 


The Metropolitan Mailing and Delivery Service, 10 West 
Twenty-third street, New York, offers to deliver addressed 
mail matter to all parts of New York city at half the postal 
rate. This benefits the printer, because postage is often the 
most important part of the expense of sending out advertis- 
ing matter. Therefore, if one- 
half that expense can be saved, 
it leaves just that much more 
to be expended in printing. 
Recently, a manufacturer who 
was having printed ten thou- 
sand catalogues, each one re- 
quiring 4 cents postage, offered 
to spend with the printer in 
extra catalogues all the latter 
could save for him in postage. 
By using the Metropolitan De- 
livery Service this was easily 
done, and the printer got out 
of it $200 than would 
otherwise have been possible. 
Thousands of dollars are be- 


more 


ing spent in postage each month that might in this way 
be diverted into the pockets of the printers with but little 
exertion on their part. Further information may be ob- 
tained by addressing the company at the address given 
above. They also address envelopes or wrappers from 
trade or élite lists for $1.25 per thousand and attend to all 
wrapping, inclosing and mailing. 


A NEW COMBINATION PAPER CUTTER. 


Our readers will notice this month that the advertisement 
of the Oswego Machine Works, Oswego, New York, is 
changed to show their new combination two-speed hand and 
power paper cutter, having mechanical device for changing 
the speed and power, which is done by shifting the gear at 
the right. The machine is made with double clamp screw, 
grooved table and interlocking gauge, and has a simple and 
reliable adjustment of knife. The pedestal base renders the 
machine solid and absolutely accurate. 


A NEW METHOD OF HARDENING AND TEMPERING 
KNIVES. 


Mr. A. A. Simonds, manufacturer of planing machine 
and paper machine knives, Dayton, Ohio, has adopted a new 
method of hardening and tempering, by which the most 
This uniformity of temper is 





uniform results are obtained. 
secured by means of a scientific and accurate instrument by 
which the degree of héat can be measured, and the old 
method of depending upon the eye, which is influenced by 
every shade of outside light, with the general health of the 
workman and other circumstances, is entirely done away 
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with. Repeated experiments in the manufacture of knives 
has taught the point of temperature which gives the 
strongest and most reliable knife, and every one manu- 
factured can be now turned out in an exact and scientific 
way. The temper also is drawn to a degree, and if it is 
found that the knives are too hard or too soft for a particular 
work, the manufacturer can very easily remedy it. The 
degree once established, orders can be duplicated at any 
time and the customer be assured of getting exactly what 
he had before. 


THE ‘*‘ WHITE-ON-BLACK’’ PROCESS. 
The accompanying illustration gives a fair idea of what 
may be accomplished by this process. The design shown 
was copied by the use of tracing paper, and the cut made in 






less than ten min- 
utes’ time at a cost 
of about two cents 
formaterials. 
The maker of the 
cut we show lays no claim to artistic ability, and any crud- 
ity in the design is due to that fact, and is not the fault of the 
process. Operating it is so simple that anyone can do it 
after once reading the instructions. Any clipping or draw- 
ing can be reproduced without a difference in the cost, which 
is so slight per cut as to hardly merit being taken into 
consideration. After the plate has been used it may be 
melted over again and made into a new plate. No etching of 
any kind is used, nor is retouching or toolwork required after 
the plate has been made. From the same drawing a plate 
can be made the reverse of that shown here, i. e., black 
lines on a grained background. This requires no more 
time than to make the ‘* white-on-black’’ plate, and the 
result is as satisfactory. Further information may be found 
in our ‘*Want”’ columns, or from the originator of the process, 
Mr. Henry Kahrs, 240 East Thirty-third street, New York. 





A NEW RULING CATALOGUE. 


A new book has been issued by A. Dredge, 75 Gold 
street, New York, which will prove of great value to those 
who have charge of ruling machines, or who take orders for 
blank-book work or any kind of work which requires rul- 
ing. The work gives all the widths and styles of faint 
lining and the various colors best suited for different classes 
of ruling. It will be sent to anyone interested in this class 
of work upon receipt of 5 cents to cover cost of postage. 
The pens made by Mr. Dredge have no equal in the market 
for fineness of lines and spring, his double-back faint-line 
pens being considered perfect in every way. He also makes 
an extra fine point double-back pen, specially suited for fast 
ruling, and a headline double-decker pen which will be 
found useful. He has constructed a cabinet specially fitted 
up for keeping pens, circular describing which will be sent 
to anyone interested. 


AN EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY. 


The Union Quoin Company announce that as it is their 
desire that all users of the Brower quoin should have the 
latest improved quoin of that make, they will make exchange 
of improved for old-style quoins for a nominal considera- 
tion. All who wish to make the exchange are requested to 
communicate with the company direct at 358 Dearborn 
street, Chicago, stating the number of quoins they have and 
the sizes. 





IT WILL PAY 


Photo-engravers to send to Scovill & Adams Company, 423 
Broome street, New York, for their photo-engravers’ cata- 
logue with latest information concerning the art. 





PEERLESS DISTRIBUTION. 


The requirements of progressive, money-making print- 
ers for rapid and at the same time first-class work have 
made it a necessity that first of all one should have a simple 
and very solid and substantial press, with toggle impres- 
sion, such as the Peerless possesses; then that the ink 
should be fed to the press automatically and become thor- 
oughly distributed before reaching the form. Every prac- 
tical printer knows that the great majority of jobs that 
come into the general job printing office are worked satis- 
factorily and economically by the disk method of distribu- 
tion ; hence will be seen the benefit of having the cylinder- 
disk distribution, to be used at will, that through its use 
colors, cuts, tints, half-tones and all fine work can be done 
in the best manner on the same press. The Johnson cylin- 
der-disk distributor, for Peerless and B.-F.-Gordon presses, 
meets this demand in all respects, and is the greatest 
improvement in distribution for disk presses ever made. 
For description and price, address Frank Barhydt, New 
York Life Building, Chicago. 





HARVEST EXCURSIONS VIA BURLINGTON ROUTE. 


Harvest excursions will be run by the Burlington Route 
on September 10 and September 24, from Chicago, Peoria, 
St. Louis and other points on the line to the farming regions 
of the West, Northwest and Southwest. Very low round- 
trip rates will be in effect. For folder giving details or for 
land pamphlets, apply to P. S. Eustis, General Passenger 
Agent, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, Chicago, 
Illinois. 





‘*LETTERS OF CREDIT.’’ 


‘“‘Nearly five years ago I bought one of your writing 
machines, which I have had in daily use, very often writing 
half a dozen copies at one time. The machine has given me 
all along the greatest satisfaction, has never required any 
repairs, and is to- 
day as good as 
when I bought it.”’ 
This statement 
comes from a 
prominent New 
York business 
man and can be 
found over his sig- 
nature in a little 
book entitled 
“Rettere or 
Credit,’’ recently 
gotten out by the manufacturers of the New Franklin type- 
writing machine. As the proof of the pudding is always to 
be found in the eating, so does the test of the worth of a 
writing machine lie in its ability to withstand the wear and 
tear of daily use in a business office. If the machine men- 
tioned is as good as new after five years of daily use, would 
it seem that any further argument is necessary ? 

The New Franklin is the only high-class machine which 
can be purchased at a moderate price. The fact that there 
is no difference between it and any other of the best 
machines save in the price is proven by the hundreds of 
letters testifying to their worth which have been received 
from their users. Send for booklet bearing the title given 
above, to the manufacturers of the New Franklin — Tower, 
Dawson & Co., 306-308 Broadway, New York. 
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bbey : 
OR several months past we have 

been closely engaged in the pre- 
paration of this Dew Face #€ to which 
we have siven the name of Abbey Cext. 
Every effort, mechanical skill or long ex- 
perience could sugsest, bas been exerted 
to make this Dew Face perfect in charac: 
ter and durable in wearase Che trend of 
fashion to-day, in the printing business, 
Calls for an extended use of Old Style, 
thus every Printer, if the necessity arise 
must be prepared to do bis part effec- 
tively in Old Style Characters #3 Co do 
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this well be should add to bis plant this 
Dew Face, also the Series of Cadmus and 
Do. 5 Old Styles 2x6 Chese Faces will be 
found requisite during the Old Style Era 


SIZE AND PRICE OF FONTS AS FOLLOWS: 12 PT. $2.75, 18 PT. $3.25, 24 PT. $3.50, 30 PT. $4.50, 
36 PT. $5.00, 48 PT. $7.00 AND 60 PT. $8.50. 


A.D. Farmer § Son Cype Fdg.Co 


CHICAGO, 111 & 113 QUINCY ST. NEW YORK, BEEKMAN ST. 
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hy Series of Printing Cype 
displayed on these pages 
is a design from the pen of 
eeelf)r. Will h. Bradieyeee 
Whose artistic creations have 
embellished recent Humber's 
Of the “Tnland Printer” and 
numerous other publications. 
ee Exclusive Periission «= 
having been granted to us by 
Ir. Bradley and the Inland 
Printer Publishing Company 
to reproduce this desian, we 
take pleasure in presenting 
it in Eight Sizes == from Six 
Point to Forty-eight Point. « 
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Chis Series of Letter is 
made at the MacKellar, 
Smiths § Jordan Foun: 
dry, 606 to 614 Sansom 
St, Philadelphia, Pa.e 
and can be bad at any 
Of our Branches, eeee 
eee (0 insure Prompt: 
ness in Filling Order's, 
and to reduce the cost of 
freight, Customer's are 
requested to place their 
orders for our Produc: 
tions with the Branch 
nearest to their place of 
business. eee Owing to 
the varied and complete 
stock of Jobbing, Book 
and Newspaper Faces, 
Wood Goods, Presses, 
Perforators, and other 
useful Printing Mate 
rials, always on band, 
any of our Branches are 
in a position to furnish 
Printing Office Outfits 
in the shortest possible 
time.eeSend for Prices 
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ae: | Che German Inventors 
mma of 1540 printed in Black 
beaten Letter as did also some 
ira year's later the Printers 
Meine in the Venetian Chapel 
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ge Roman Letters were employed 
sia in Manuscripts from the fifth 
Fpprentes to about the close of the twelfth 
Scheme for tm century, When Gothic Letters 
| seat Di afterward =Old English came 
oa gradually into use~ Chis style 
ite Continued for several centuries. 
Sweinheim § Pannartz, of Rome, produced a mien 
Volume entitled -Lactantiuse in a character te Proc aa 
approaching to the actual forms of modern Eerste 
Cypesee] in 1467, they made an improved set Cvoarapbyaarende 
Of characters, and printed many volumes in cuits 
the next five year'see About 1469, in Venice, oa So 
Jobn of Spires made a great advance in im- Eaagunt, vc 
proving the form of the Roman characteree wae peamie 
But Nicholas Jenson may be considered the reat «a 
father of the style of Roman letter now used ran caPe e 
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ene Branches eee 


Boston, Mass. 
144 to 150 Zongress Street 


New York City 


Rose and Duane Streets 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


606 to 614 Sansom Street 


Baltimore, tid. 
Frederick and Water Sts. 


Buffalo, fh. ¥. 
$3 and $5 Ellicott Street 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
308 Wood Street 


Cleveland, Obio 
239 and 241 St. lair $t. 


Cincinnati, Obio 
7 (013 Longworth Street 


Chicago, Til. 


139 to 141 Monroe Street 








Milwaukee, Wis. 
$9 Huron Street 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
113 First Avenue, South 


St. Paul, Minn. 
$4 10 $6 East Filth Street 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Fourth and Elm Streets 


Kansas City, Io. 


533 to 535 Delaware Street 


Omaba, Neb. 


Is Howard Street 


Denver, Zol. 
1616 to 1622 Blake Street 


Portland, Ore. 
Second and Stark Streets 


San Francisco, Zal. 
405 10 407 Sansome Street 
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Specimens of x (pe: 


PATENT PENDING 








Sa 3A, $7.50 48-POINT COSMOPOLITAN 


Fashionable Production 


Italie Character 28 


6a 3A, $5.50 36-POINT COSMOPOLITAN L. C $2.30; C. $3.20 


Handsomest Variety Rdvertized 
Crnamental Dlovelties 56 


8a 4A, $5.00 30-POINT COSMOPOLITAN £..C.. $2:25; €: $2.75 


Wonderful and Superior Yield of Cutters 
Improvements in Gianufacture 70 


10a 5A, $3.80 24-POINT COSMOPOLITAN L. C. $1.80; C. $2.00 


Knowing Printers Commend the Standard Line System 
Rdopted by the Inland Type Foundry 45 


12a SA, $3.30 18-POINT COSMOPOLITAN | L. C. $1.50; C. $1.80 ! 30a 8A, $3.00 12-POINT COSMOPOLITAN _L. C. $1.75; C. $1.25 


We have many other new designs Being east on Standard Line, every italic, seript 
d, d dinat or other face made by the Gnland Type Foundry 
under way, an esire your name | és available for date lines, as 2-LPoint Rule, either 


and address for our mail list 26 | single or dotted, can be readily justified to line 75 


60-POINT COSMOPOLITAN IN PREPARATION; READY ABOUT OCTOBER IST. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY, 217-219 OLive ST., SAINT LOUIS 
DISCOUNT FOR CASH WITH ORDER, 30 AND 5 PER CENT 


W1 mmmm at ioe RP oamm maine 


IN STOCK AND FOR SALE BY STANDARD TYPE FOUNDRY, CHICAGO 
GOLDING @ CO., BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND CHICAGO CONNER, FENDLER @ CO., NEW YORK 
DOMINION PRINTERS’ SUPPLY CO., TORONTO 


6-6 


L. C. $2.90; C. $4.60 
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IROQUOIS GONDENSBED SBRIES. 


Originated by THE GRESGENT TYPE FOUNDRY, 358 Dearborn St., Ghicago. 


5A 8a. 36 Point Iroquois Condensed. $5.00 


STANDARD LINE TYPE 
Gast trom the best Hlard Metal 


8A 12a. 24 Point Iroquois Condensed. $4.00 


THESE BEAUTIFUL JOB FAGES 
Are Gonstantly in Preparation to Line 1895 


10A 16a. 18 Point Iroquois Condensed. $3.25 


—>WHAT A NEAT NEW TYPE TO WEAR— 


All are Handsome and Easily Read from any Poster 


Other Sizes from 6 to 60 Point in Preparation. 


YOST TYPEWRITBR SBRIBES. 


20A 90a. 10 Point Yost Typewriter Type. $6.75 


Kalamazoo, August 12, 1895. 
The Crescent Type Foundry, 


558 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Gentlemen:- 
Enclosed please find our order #7236 for the complete 


series of "Iroquois" 6 to 36-Pt., also for series of "Iroqudbis 
Condensed" 6 to 60-Pt. Ship same by U. S. Express as soon as pos- 
Sible am# as we are in a great hurry for same. When @xe may we 
expect that new typewriter type? An early reply will be con- 
Yours respectfully, 


Sidered a favor by 


MALLET & PLANER PRTG. CO. 


Complete with Extra Characters and Spaces. 








a 

















WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We will receive special want advertisements for THE INLAND PRINTER 
at a uniform price of 25 cents per line, ten words to the line. Price invaria- 
bly the same whether one or more insertions are taken, and cash to accom- 
pany the order. The magazine is issued promptly on the 1st of each month, 
and no want advertisements for any issue can be received later than the 20th 
of the month preceding. Answers can be sent in our care, if desired. All 
letters received will be promptly forwarded to parties for whom intended 
without extra charge. 








BOOKS. 


ALU live printers should have Bishop’s ‘‘ Practical Printer,’’ 
200 pages, price $1. Also his Saggy “Diagrams of Imposition”? and 
‘* Printers’ Ready Reckoner,” 50 cents each; the *‘ Printers’ Order 
Book,” price $3, and ‘Speci mens of Job Work,’ price $2. 
Sold by H. G. Bishop, 126 Duane | street, N. Y., and all typefound- 
ers. Handiest and most useful works published for printers. 
Also *The Job Printer’s List of Prices and Estimate Guide,”’ 
price $1. Atl who are starting in business need these books. 
A PORTUGAL firm sends for Vol. III. of American Speci- 

men Exchange. Sent, unbound, $1. E.H. McCLURE, Buffalo, N. Y. 


RTISTIC DISPLAY IN ADVERTISING is the title of the 
pamphlet showing the eighty-five designs submitted in the A. & W. 
advertising competition. This is a work that every compositor and ad. 
writer should have. Size, 8 = 11 inches; 96 pages, embossed cover; post- 
paid, 30 cents. INLAND PRINTER CO., 212-214 Monroe street, Chicago, 
or Ann street and Park Row, New York. 


ALENDAR BLOTTER SPECIMENS is still king. 

Price, 50 cents, potuett. If you are not convinced that this is the 

finest specimen book for printers ever issued, send a 1-cent stamp for a sam- 
ple page. HOLLIS CORBIN, publisher, St. Johns, Mich. 




















OR SALE—Official Memorial of the World’s Columbian 
Exposition, by the Joint Committee on Ceremonies. Contains full report 
of dedicatory and opening: ceremonies, and facts and figures of great and 
increasing interest. Fully illustrated with half-tone engravings of buildings, 
views, and portraits of officials. Printed on fine enameled paper, 320 pages 
8 by 11 inches, gilt edges. Price, full cloth, $1; full leather, $1.25; full 
leather, padded, $2, with 30 cents added for postage on each volume. For- 
merly sold for $4, $5 and $7, respectively. Address THE HENRY O. 
SHEPARD CO., 214 Monroe street, Chicago. 





PRINTERS — Mail $5 money order and receive book ‘‘ How 
to Manufacture all kinds of Printing and Lithographic Inks and their 
Varnishes.” You need it in your business) GEORGE W. SMALL & CO., 
Kinney avenue and Wold street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


HE PIONEER in the line of calendar-blotter advertising 
—now so popular—is W. H. Wright, Jr., of Buffalo, N. Y. An ele- 
gantly made book containing reprints of his effective issues is yours for $1. 
As a storehouse of ideas in text and suggestions in color it is unsurpassed. 
Why not get it? 


YPE COMPOSITION THAT TALKS.— 7he North Star, 

Westfield, Mass. Cover design and ali display ads. changed with each 

issue; maila dime for parcel of copies; an object lesson for printers, young 
and old. Last month’s buyers are sending compliments. 
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ITUATION WANTED— As foreman of an up-to-date 

medium-sized country job office, by a thoroughly competent, energetic 

young man; temperate habits; good reference. Address “I 21,” care 
NLAND PRINTER. 


WANT TO GO SOUTH—A bookbinder who can rule, 

forward and finish, and has had charge of job bindery for eight years; 
is steady, sober and married; must be a steady job. Address “I 23,” care 
INLAND PRINTER. 











WANTED—A practical photo-engraver would like a posi- 
tion; thoroughly understands the new three-color process; capable of 
taking charge of business. Address “1 18,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


WANTED-— Position as foreman, job or ad. man, or local 

editor, by practical printer of good character ; nine years’ experience ; 
references furnished. Country preferred. Address “I 13,” care INLAND 
PRINTER. 





WANTED — Position as superintendent or manager of 











positor. Familiar with cylinder and job presses on all classes of work. 
Can make up forms, and capable of taking charge and pushing work. Fif- 
teen years’ experience ; temperate and reliable. Amamason. “TI 11,” care 
INLAND PRINTER. 








HELP WANTED. 
DESIGNS WANTED — The Minnesota Typefoundry Com- 


pany, of St. Paul, Minnesota, are desirous of opening correspondence 
with designers, with a view to obtaining designs for cuts, type faces, orna- 
ments, borders, etc. 


XPERIENCED DESIGNER WANTED, familiar with all 
classes of bookbinders’ and pasos machinery, for the West. 
Address, stating all particulars, ‘*I 17,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


XPERIENCED SALESMEN of type and printing ma- 
chinery will be interested to know that the American Typefounders’ 
Company are looking for several first-class traveling men. Applications can 
be made to the New York, Chicago, St. Louis and Omaha branches. 











WANTED — A good half-tone etcher ; must furnish refer- 
ences. VOLGER & WILD, Buffalo, N. Y. 





ANTED — Cylinder pressman for fine catalogue work ; 
references required; a fine opening for good man. Address ‘I 16,” care 
INLAND PRINTER. 


WANTED — First-class job compositor; none but an artist 

need apply. Forward specimens of work and state where last em- 
ployed; good wages and a year’s work guaranteed to the right man. “If 
necessary will forward fare. Address L. A. MACDONALD, Box 988, Port- 
land, Ore. 


WANTED — Foreman for a large general bindery. Ad- 
dress, with references, stating wages wanted, age, experience, etc., 
COURIER-JOURNAL JOB PRINTING CO., Louisville, Ky. 











ILL BE OUT THIS MONTH — McCulloch’s Practical 

Specimens No.7; stillin the lead. Send 25 cents to F. H. McCulloch, 

Austin, Minn. Large size job record, $2; small size, $1.25. They are what 
you want. 








FOR SALE. 


FOR SALE — A good job printing office, almost new; two 
excellent presses ; nearly 300 fonts of job type, 1,000 pounds of body 
types and everything that goes to make a first-class office; inventory $3,000. 

ill sell at a big discount, on reasonable terms. Address, THE LEADER, 
Wichita, Kansas. 





FOR SALE—Complete job printing office, Rochester, N. Y. 

Inventory $3,500, will sell for $2,500. Everything modern and in first- 
class condition. Has established trade that will make good living and pay 
good interest on investment for practical man. Address ‘“‘I 24,” care 
INLAND PRINTER. 


FOLDING MACHINES, new and secondhand. J. H. 
STONEMETZ & CO., 23 Park Row, New York. 











OR SALE—Latest improved dryer and varnishing ma- 


chine. For full particulars address “‘1I 14,’’ care INLAND PRINTER. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 
CASH BARGAIN — Job office in Detroit, Michigan; well 


equipped; every letter on point system; good machinery. Don’t waste 
stamps if you haven’t the cash. Want to leave the state and will sell cheap 
in preference to moving. Business established eight years. Address ** I 20,” 
care INLAND PRINTER. 


FINE BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 
ENTRALLY LOCATED JOB PRINTING PLANT 


and established business. Plant complete in every department ; cost 
$50,000. Business for the last six years averaged over $68,000. For terms 
address ** No. 333,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


FOR SALE—A large and old-established book and job 

printing office in St. Paul, Minn., or will sell part interest to the right 
man and give him the management. For particulars address “I 15,” care 
INLAND PRINTER. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—An old-established job printing, 

ruling and stereotyping office in town of 30,000; machinery and material 
in good condition; office will inventory at fair secondhand price $3,200; will 
sell for $3,000. Very easy terms, if desired; or trade for realestate. A good 
opportunity for a practical man. Address “I 26,” care INLAND PRINTER. 














OE WEB PERFECTING PRESS, with complete stereo- 
typing outfit, prints four or eight pages, splendid condition, $4,000. 
J.B TONEMETZ & CO., 23 Park Row, New York. 
NE 4 horse-power upright engine, with 6 horse-power 
boiler (Shniedewend & Lee make), but little used and good as new. 
$150 cash only. SHANNON & CO., Greenville, S. C. 


$9 5 BUYS THORNE TYPESETTING MACHINE, 9- 
1 — first-class condition. Quick if you want it. PRESS, Del- 
evan, N. Y. 








SITUATIONS WANTED. 
ITUATION WANTED — By a competent pressman; 12 


years’ experience; age 25; good references as to ability and character. 
Address ** I 22,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


STEREOTYPER, ten years’ experience, wants position. 
Rapid and clean compositor as well. Reference and address, ‘‘ PRESS 
OFFICE.” Middletown, f 











HARRY FRANKS, 70 Pitt street, Sydney, Australia, is in 
position to conduct agencies and control Australasian business. Com- 
municate with him. Now representing The Mergenthaler Linotype Co., 
New York; Messrs. W. H. Parsons & Co., paper manufacturers, New York; 
besides many others. 


RINTING OFFICE FOR SALE—In a thriving Southern 
California city, a power book, job and newspaper plant is offered for sale 

at a low figure. Good opportunity for an energetic and capable man. Write 
“T 25,” care INLAND PRINTER. 





ANTED— Partner with $3,000 to meet corresponding 
amount of capital to establish a printing, blank book and lithograph- 

ing business in a progressive seaboard city of 75,000 inhabitants ; the coming 
New York of the South. Party must have a practical knowledge of the 
business. Excellent opportunity. Address “1 12,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


WELL-EQUIPPED and established printing, binding, 
legal blank and blank book business, good location, near business 
center of the coming big city of the Pacific Coast. To close out assets of a 
bank this property is offered for one-third its cost. Price $4,500. C. M, 
SHEAFE, Receiver, Seattle, Wash. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


NYBODY CAN NOW MAKE CUTS, from drawings, 
prints or photos, with my simple pen-and-ink zinc etching process. 
Takes only about five minutes to etch one or several cuts. The few materials 
required can be obtained in even a country town, at a costof a few dimes. 
Common tinner’s zinc isused. A boy of fifteen can work it. You make a 
drawing with pen and ink on the zinc, or transfer a print or lead pencil draw- 
ing thereto, and a little acid ** does the rest.’”’ A little practice makes elegant 
work. Now in extensive use all over the United States and Canada. In- 
structions as plain as A, B, C.. Sent toany part of the world for$l. Illus- 
trated circulars on application. THOS. M. DAY, Centerville, Ind., U.S.A. 


UTS—HALF-TONE, LINE, ETC.—are lying, dust-cov- 

ered, in many offices. I want ’em. Prove yours, mark (no fancy) price 

on each, mail sheet; cash sent, if ordered; small half-tones preferred. Act 
quickly! The North Star, Westfield, Mass. 


DITORIALS FURNISHED busy newspaper publishers. 


For sample “‘ copy ”’ and rates, address “1 19,” care INLAND PRINTER. 











MBOSSING COMPOSITION for use on platen presses. 

The best material made; readily softened; hardens in thre~ to five min- 

utes; full instructions in package. rice, $1 per cake. Write for full partic- 
ulars, I. WHITESON, 298 Dearborn street, Chicago. 





V V Two simple methods. White- 
ENGRAVING MADE EASY. on-Black and Granotype. The plates 
are of type metal and are cast, thin or type-high, directly from the writing 
or drawing, which is done on a piece of cardboard. Advertisement and 
embossing plates, illustrations, borders, ornaments, etc., are quickly and 
cheaply produced by these methods. Running expenses (not counting metal, 
which may be used again) about 2 cents for each plate. Both styles can be 
made from one drawing. Send stamp for circulars, samples, etc., to HENRY 
KAHRS, 240 East Thirty-third street, New York. 


| AM NOW PREPARED to give practical instructions in 
the following processes: Photo-engraving in line and half-tone, collotype 
and the very latest three-color process. For particulars address H. C. 
RICKERTS, 43 Washington avenue, Albany, N. Y. 


OSTAL CARDS REDEEMED— Uncle Sam will not 
redeem printed, but not used, postal cards; I will. Send sample, state 
quantity, and I will quote price. W.S. PARKER, 152 Monroe st., Chicago. 














PRINTING INKS — Best in the world. Carmines, 12% 

cents an ounce; best job and cut black ever known, $1 a pound; best news 
ink seen since the world began, 4 cents a pound. Illustrated price list free 
on application. Address WILLIAM JOHNSTON, Manager Printers’ Ink 
Press, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


O EXCHANGE — Mandolins, violins, guitars, for first- 
class jobwork; will send catalogues free and guarantee goods. Write at 
BROKAW MUSIC COMPANY, St. Joseph, Mo. 





once. 





WANTED, THE BEST SALESMAN 


On the road to handle the ‘‘Century’’ Pony, the ‘‘New 
Model’ web and other high-grade printing machinery. 
Technical knowledge not necessary, but must possess suffi- 
cient adaptability to grasp salient points of the work. None 
but a man of strong individuality, good address, indefatig- 
able energy and one who has acquired the habit of success 
need apply. Do not call, but write, with all particulars. All 
communications confidential. . 


CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS & MFG. Co. 
5 Madison avenue, New York. 


We Want 800 More Printers 


To know about the superior quality and low price of 
the ‘‘Complete’’ Set of Composing Rules. 


We Have 800 More Catalogues 


That explain all about it. You’re entitled to one—it costs a cent for 
oe ae. HARRISON RULE MFG. CO., Norwalk, Ohio. 





A set of these rules would make a most appropriate and acceptable birth- 


day gift for a printer friend. Have you such a friend ? 


PATENTS. 


Patents procured in the United States and in all Foreign Countries. 
Opinions furnished as to scope and validity of Patents. Careful attention 
given to examinations as to patentability of inventions. Patents relating 
to the Printing interests a specialty. Address, 


FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Attorney-at-Law and Solicitor of Patents, 
925 F STREET, WASHINGTON, D.C. 








ELECTROTYPERS’ GRAPHITE 


FOR MOLDING AND POLISHING, 


DIXON’S 


D t Xo N 'S BELT DRESSING....wiich prevents 
SLIPPING AND PRESERVES THE LEATHER, 
Are two Indispensable Articles for Printers and Publishers. 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 








Send for Circulars. 








THE INLAND PRINTER. 


WANTED... 


Designers and manufacturers of original articles 
adaptable to 


ADVERTISING PURPOSES 


for wall, desk and pocket, suitable for tradesmen’s 
distribution. Original ideas also in Calendars 
invited. 


Send particulars and prices for quantities to 


WM. ASHTON & SONS (Established 25 years), 
Church Walk, SOUTHPORT, ENGLAND. 


ST.LOUIS 
DHOTO-FNGRAVING (6. 


(R.4™ & PINE STS. ST LOUIS, MS 


THE DURANT 
COUNTERS 


Received the Highest Award 
at the World’s Columbian Expositie2. 


Send for Catalogue to W. N. DURANT, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 















ONG 
C)W.N.DURANT A) ew) 
S72 MILWAUKEE.WIS 




















CALENDARS 


ee 1806 


Send for Catalogue and Price List. 
JAMES BATCHELAR, 49-51 Ann St., New York. 








10 Inland Printer Subscribers... 


HIS issue ends Volume XV, and quite a number of subscriptions now 
expire. If you desire to continue your subscription, please see that it 
is renewed a¢ once, as we can then make the correction on our mail lists, 

and you will be saved the annoyance of having your name stricken from the 
list, and perhaps meet with delay in getting your October number. Examine 
the address label on this month’s envelope. If it says “‘ Sept. °95,” see that 
your renewal is forwarded immediately. 

THE INLAND PRINTER will be cite beginning with October than it 
has ever been before. You will reget it if you allow your name to drop from 
the list. Send on your subscription and get your friends to send on theirs. 
There is no paper in the world like THE INLAND PRINTER. In order to get 
the best obtainable in printerdom and the graphic arts, subscribe for this 
publication. 
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Some Presses 
Oannot Print 


RRR everything—they have limitations — 
are only “good enough.” For ordinary job work, half- 
tone, cut and solid: block printing, and embossing, the 
Gailp Improved Universal, series of 1895, com- 
pletely meets the wants of the most exacting in quality 
and in output. SPEED is limited only by expertness 
of feeder. COST ?—relatively the cheapest, better 
value, pays big dividends.) CONSTRUCTION— 
mechanically true in principle, workmanship the best, 
hence durable. 


Heavy Embossing. 


Hot or cold embossing as well as letterpress print- 
ing can be done on Style No. 3, but for extra heavy 
work and book-cover stamping the SPECIAL Universal 
Embossing Press is unexcelled. Rapid, does not stall, 
easy to handle, and always strength to spare. 


Paper-Box Gutting 


and Creasing was first done on Gally’s Universal, and 
this is practically the only style of press used on this 
work today. A case of survival of the fittest. 


GENERAL SELLING AGENTS: 


American Type Founders’ 
Company. 


BOSTON, = = 150 Congress St. | CHICAGO, 139 and 141 Monroe St. 
NEW YORK, = Rose and Duane Sts. ST. LOUIS, - Fourth and Elm Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, 606-614 Sansom St. MINNEAPOLIS, - 113 First Avenue. 
BALTIMORE, Water and Frederick Sts. ST. PAUL, = = 84 East Fifth St. 
PITTSBURG, = 308 Wood St. | OMAHA, = = 1118 Howard St. 
BUFFALO, = = 83 Ellicott St. KANSAS CITY, = 533 Delaware St. 
CINCINNATI, = 17 Longworth St. DENVER, = = 1616 Blake St. 
CLEVELAND, - 239 St. Clair St. | SAN FRANCISCO, 405 Sansome St. 
MILWAUKEE, = 89 Huron St. PORTLAND, ORE., 2d and Stark Sts. 





‘* EVERYTHING FOR THE PRINTER.” 
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UNIVERSAL PRINTING PRESS. 


TERROR RRR Tm 


UNIVERSAL EMBOSSING PRESS. 


BREE RR LORE 


UNIVERSAL PAPER-BOX CUTTING AND 
CREASING PRESS. 
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SHBRIDAN’S IDEA 
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x The Latest and Best! 5) 
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HIS CUTTER embodies the result of sixty years of labor and experience. Has all the desira- 
ble features of our well-known ‘‘Auto” Cutter, with the advantage that both clamp and knife 
are drawn down from both ends, with no reverse motion of gear, thus securing an abso- 
lutely noiseless machine with a positive and very powerful Auto-clamp motion. It is the heaviest 

and strongest paper cutting machine ever put on the market. All gears are cut and all shafts of 
steel. It is built in the very best manner, of the best material, and we unhesitatingly guarantee 
it for the heaviest as well as the most accurate work. Built in sizes from 36 to 70 inches. 


Write us for prices and full particulars. 


T. W. & G. B. SHERIDAN, 


2,4 x 6 Reade Street, 413 Dearborn Street, 
NEW YORK. Works — Champlain, N. Y, GHIGAGO. 
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E. MENUEL & SONS, 
PRIZE MEDAL, 
LONDON, 1870. 


E. MENUEL & SONS, 
| HONORABLE MENTION. 
LONDON, 1862. 


HONORABLE MENTION, 
PARIS, 1878. 


PRIZE MEDAL, 


eee, ANissouri 
Brass Cype Foundry 
Company 


(INCORPORATED ) 

















| _ Successorsto | No. 1611 South Jefferson Avenue, 
eS ST. LOUIS, MO. 
testestectestestertentectestententesteste E DESIRE to call the attention of ‘Book 
+ Manufacturers of ote Binders, Embossers, Hat Tip ‘Printers and 
: = *% 3 3 Wood Printers, to the superior quality of 
a a our Brass Type, perfect in every respect, and . 
oe : made of our celebrated extra quality of bard brass. 
of 
2 ¥ Now ready—a line of entirely new faces in 
ss yo 
te fw et brass Script Type. 
of yo 
a - 4 Special attention given the manufacture of 
. ...0 very . ; ; . 
of ¢ | Type for Typewriter Machines and kindred lines. 
: Desorgton, ‘cea yi 
heninnanniaiet Send for Specimen ‘Books. : 


Missouri Brass Type Foundry Company, vi 
No. 1611 South Jefferson Avenue, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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THE NEW HUBER erxss*” 


THE PERFECTION OF PRESS BUILDING. 


ae PY 


EXPLANATION OF DIAGRAM. ZA 











-Rotary crank. Ves 
Slide. > 
-Horizontal pinion, driving the bed. Fp 
Four steel tracks. 
-Driving gears of crank. 
Type bed. 
—Steel stud and oil box, attached to plate A 
working in slide B. - I! 1 + eae a 
H—Double rack, in which pinion C moves. Hh y HY 


=z aATMAOnS 


WE MAKE 


Two-Color Presses. 


Flat-Bed Perfecting 
Presses. 


Two-Kevolution 
Presses. 





the users of printing presses with its lasting qualities and ease of operation. The movement is driven by our cele- 

brated crank, doing away with all cam gears, springs and centers—running without jolt or jar. The bed moves on 

four steel tracks, with small, hardened, steel rollers in the carriage, and is driven by a horizontal pinion working ina 
double rack, never leaving the mesh, and, therefore, requiring no shoes to reverse. It has a full tooth register rack around 
the cylinder, during the entire print stroke. It has a pyramid distribution, or four form rollers and five vibrators, connect- 
ing all together, and giving the most uniform spread of the ink. It has the brake and back-up motion. 


T: above drawing shows the movement of the New Huber Press. It is so simple and powerful, it must impress 


We invite investigation of our new construction and mechanism, and guarantee satisfaction in speed, in register, in 
impression, in distribution and life. 


VAN ALLENS « BOUGHTON, 


59 Ann Street, 17 to 23 Rose Street, 


WESTERN OFFICE: 
No. 256 Dearborn St., Chicago. ye— SE VW YORK. 


H. W. THORNTON, Manager. 
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ocks up a form 


EER on 


very small 






$2.00 A DOZEN. 


_ The old-time method of jamming in leads to make some 
forms tight, has induced the patentee of the 


MIDGET SAFETY QUOI/IN 


eo place the same before the craft, feeling assured, in doing 
so, he will receive the support of all practical Printers. 


= 
fed 


—_—_— 





. mec 





[soem Your ‘devil’ can handle it. 


—_———_ 
————— 
——~_—! 





When locked it is practically as rigid as a quad, for the 
surfaces upon which it rests are absolutely flat. In this 
respect it is superior to others, for they all rest on inclined 
surfaces when locked, and are thus exposed to the jarring 
of the press, which tends to loosen them. 


No more 
forcing in 5 
of leads air i 


to make some forms tight. You can purchase them of your dealer. 











EDWIN B.STIMPSON & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
31 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


Patent “Success” Safely BENZINE Cal. 


FOR PRINTERS, LITHOGRAPHERS, PHOTO-ENGRAVERS, Etc. 
Bee eof se so oe oe ope oe of 


IT IS SAFE, 
Because it is impossible for 
the benzine to escape. 


IT IS CLEAN, 
Because the adjustment is 
so perfect that the flow can 
be regulated to the exact 
measure required, and the 
hands may be kept free from 
contact with the fluid. 


IT IS ECONOMICAL, 
Both because it saves ben- 
zine and helps to lower the 
insurance rate. 








APPROVED BY THE BOARD OF 
FIRE UNDERWRITERS. 


Pint Can, - - - 60 cts. 
Quart Can, - - - ‘T7Scts. 
Gallon Can, - - - $2.00 





4... ot Bete fe fe hehe ale fe fe Pe 
r. WESEL MANUFACTURING CO. 


Printers’, Electrotypers’ and Bookbinders’ 
Machinery and Supplies, 
Factory— Brooklyn, N. Y. 11 Spruce St., NEW YORK. 








Automatl6 Ao 


MONITO Wire Stitcher | 


The BEST is the 
CHEAPEST 
MONEY MAKER. 
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Money Maker 
because 
Time is Spent 
In Stitching, 
not in 
Adjusting 


Simplicity, 
Durability, 
Reliability at 
Last 
Reached. 








No. 4. 
FOUR SIZES.— SEE THE “MONITOR” BEFORE YOU BUY. 


WHAT THEY SAY: 


CHICAGO, ILL., July 29, 1895. 
LATHAM MACHINERY Co., 197 S. Canal Street: 
Gentlemen,—The Monitor Wire Stitcher which we bought of you some 
time ago is giving perfect satisfaction, and we take pleasure in te stifyi ing to 
its merits. Yours truly, GEO. E. MARSHALL & CO. 


ALTON, Iowa, August 12, 1895. 


LATHAM MACHINERY Co., Chicago, IIl.: 
Gentlemen,—\I have given your Stitcher a good trial, and find it satis- 
factory in every way, and am highly pleased with it. 


I have paid your draft today at the bank. 
Yours truly, WILL WELLS. 


LATHAM MAGHINERY GO., General Agents, 
197-201 South Ganal Street, GHIGAGO. 
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Latham Machinery Co 


Manufacturers of Everything in First-class . . 


Latham Rival Power Paper Cutter. 
Latham Rival Lever Paper Cutter. 
Latham Numbering and Paging Machine. 
Latham Power Embossing Machine. 
Latham Lever Embossing Machine. 
Latham Table Shears, 


——————_INCLU DING 








Latham Job Backer. | 
Latham Stabbing Machine. 

Latham Roller Backer. 

Latham Standing Presses. 


Latham Round Corner and Punching 
Machine. 


Latham Index Cutter. 
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PRINTERS’ AND 


e BOOCOKBINDERS’ 


- MACHINERY .... 


Latham Perforating Machines, 
. MONITOR WIRE STITCHER, 


»-And all other Machinery for Printers and Bookbinders... 


These machines are all of modern construction and 
have no superiors in the market. 


-“BAKGAINS IN SECONDHAND MACHINERY. 


Mit eiggie PRESSES. 


1813 32x52 N. Taylor, double cylinder 
press, air ie tape, back up, 

1839 23x 28 Campbell Drum Cylinder, spiral 
springs, rack, screw and table dis- 


- $2,000 


tribution, " 750 
1884 40x55 Hoe drum cylinder, 2-roller, rack 

and screw distribution, pinta deliv- 

ery, wire springs, 1,000 
1900 23x 28 Cincinnati, ta seless " delivery, 

rack and screw distribution, 750 
1942 21x 27 Potter, spiral springs, tapeless 

delivery, 800 
— 32x44 3-revolution Hoe "Press, in fine 

order, with Folder attached, . 1,500 
— 36x53 Taylor, 4-roller, rack, screw and 

table distribution, tapeless oe > 

air springs, . 1,150 
2513 243, x28 R. Hoe, rack and screw, “tape 

deliv. ery, spiral springs, . 750 
2515 24x 30 Cottrell & Babcock Drum, rack 

and screw, tape delivery,spiralsp’gs, 750 
2516 19% x 24% Tay lor Drum, air springs, 

rack, screw and table, 550 


— 41x54 Potter Drum, 2-roller, spiral 


springs and tapeless delivery, . Jag 








2533 16x 212 Hoe Pony, tapeless delivery, . 57 
2546 35x 52,4-roller, No. 7 Cottrell, air sP gs, 
tapeless delivery, . 2,000 
2547 20x 25 Cottrell Pony, rack and screw, 
air springs, “ < 750 
2506 35x 47% Campbell, 4-roller drum . 800 
2567 21% x 23% Hoe Pony Cylinder, com- 
plete with over-head fixtures, wire 
springs, . 650 
2570 41x52 Campbell, 2-rev. press, front de- 
livery, 2roliers, . 1,800 
2581 18x21 C. & B. Pony Cy linder Press, 
air springs and tape delivery, a 
2593 Campbell complete, 6-col. — tape- 
less delivery, . . —— 
2000 20x25 Campbell, . -—— 
22 x 28 Extra heavy Pony Whitlock, —— 
PAPER CUTTERS— LEVER. 
1244 30-inch Plow Cutter, 23 
1400 Plow Cutter, . 20 
1669 14-inch Card Cutter, 9 
2503 28-inch Anson & Hardy . iron frame, 
Plow Cutter, 5 20 
2504 Eagle Card Cutters, 88 
2531 25-inch Cranston, under cut, 75 
2561 30-inch Advance, E 105 
2562 25-inch Advance, 85 
2601 23-inch Peerless, 7 
HALF-MEDIUM JOB PRESSES. 
2006 13x19 Peerless, steam and fountain, . 285 
13x 19 Universal, steam and fountain, 285 
2576 13x19 Nonpareil Press, chromatic at- 
tachment, Z ° ° > oe 
2577 13x19 Globe Press, . 175 
QUARTER-MEDIUM JOB PRESSES. 
— 10x15 Peerless; in fine condition, 200 
— 10x15 Universal, steam and ar 210 
2534 11x16 Star, steam and throwoff, 180 
2557 10x15 Prouty, with throwoff, 160 








VERY MACHINE on our 
list has been thoroughly 
overhauled and is guar- 

anteed in perfect working 
order. + + + + + + + + 











EIGHTH-MEDIUM JOB PRESSES. 


1114 74%x 11 Briggs Label — 

— 6x9 Standard, ° ° 
2520 6x9 ‘Columbian, . ° ; 
2525 5x8 Pearl; nearly new, ‘ 
2558 6x10 Prouty, with throwoff, 

2559 6x10 Prouty, . A ay ia 

2572 7x110.S. Gordon, 

2240 7x11 Pearl, : 

2591 7x10 Washington, 

2601 5x8 Columbian, 

2610 9x13 Nonp., 

— 7x11 Gordon, 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


971 11%-inch Sanborn Roller ener 
1267 Book Trimmer, ; 

— No.5 Wood Standing Press, 

— 26-inch Card Cutter, ° 

2523 28-inch Rosback Perforator, . 

2527 24-inch Rosback Perforator, . 

2543 24-inch B & C Perforator, i 

2548 Marshall Round Corner — . 

2550 24-inch Rosback, . 2 

2552 Hickok Stabber, foot power, . r 

2563 20-inch B & C Perforator, . 

2585 28-inch Rosback Foot Power Perforator, 
2951 13-inch Roller Backer, - 


RULING MACHINES. 


1882 36-inch Hickok Ruling Machine feint 

line, P 
2007. Double Ruling Machine, : 
2564 36-inch Hickok Ruling Machine, 


— 
—Itn=3=) (nO =1 
Nano = 2 nn 


2565 Lithograph Ruling Machine, : _— 


WIRE STITCHERS. 


— 2No. 11 Thompson, 

1697 Brown Stapler, flat table, treadle, 
1746 Stapling Machine, ‘ 
1939 No. 2 Donnell Wire Stitcher, 

2002 No. 2 Stapling Machine, 

2554 Saddle Back _— 

2582 No. 3 Donnell, 

2584 No. 1 Donnell, 

2596 No. 3 Donnell, 

2597 No. 4 Donnell, 

2599 Morrison Perfection C; 

— No. 3 Donnell, . 

— No.3 Donnell, . 


PAGING AND NUMBERING 
MACHINES. 


1332 Seybold Numbering Machine, 4 and 
6-wheel steel head, ‘ 

—— 5-Wheel Hand Numbering Machine, ‘ 

1453 Hoole, 4-wheel, brass head, a 

1455 Hoole, 4-wheel, brass head, . 

1456 Culver, Page & Hoyne, 4-wheel, brass 
head, 

1457 Swalback, with twoheads,4and 6 wheel, 
brass, . . 

1459 Hoole, 4-wheel, brass head, 


5-fig. hand Numbering Machine, ts 


1691 Cooper Paging Machine, 4-wheel head, 


(iddress : 
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CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


Latham Machinery Co. 


Hoole & Co. (Eureka), 6-fig. steel head 
Numbering Machine, treadle, 

Hoole Paging Machine, 4-wheel head, 

ea Numbering Machine, . i ; 

S. K. White Paging Machine, steam 
‘power, 

Champion Paging | and Numbering 
Machine, 4and 6 wheel head, 


FOLDING MACHINES. 


6-column Forsythe, 

32 x 46 Stonemetz Folder; 3and 4 folds, 
8 pp. paster and trimmer, . 

6-col. Quarto Stonemetz No. 30, size A; 
folds sheet 22 x 28 to 33 x 46; 4 folds, 
for hand feed or attaching to —_ 

6-column Dexter Folder, , 

6-column Dexter Folder, 

One 7-column quarto hand feed Dexter 
Folder, with paster and trimmer for 
8-page paper, 

6-column quarto Dexter New spaper 
Folder, attached to press, ‘ 


ENGINES. 


10 h.-p. Horizontal Steam Boiler; nearly 


new, ° ‘ 

2 horse-power Sombart, 

1 horse-power Shipman Oil Engine, 

1 horse-power Sombart Gas Engine, 

1 horse-power Sombart, ° 

2 horse-power Racine Oil Engine, 

10 horse- -power Otto; fine condition, 

2 horse-power Regan Gas or Gasoline 
Engine, complete, ; r 

4 horse-power Charter Gas Engine, 


STEREOTYPE OUTFITS. 


17 x 30 Carleton, _— & Co. Stereoty pe 
outfit, ° 

1 Dorman Stereoty pe Machine, 

1 12 x 25 Carleton, Caps & Co. Ste reo- 
uti ae ° ° 
No. 5 Hoe Hand Molder, 

No. 7 Steam Heating Block, n 

No. 20 Steam Wax Kettle, with gauge, 

1 Vulcanizer, 

Murray Stereotype Machine, 

Saw Table, 24 x 24; Planer Table, 
12x16; Trimmer Table, 18 x 24, 3 


ELECTRIC MOTORS. 
20 horse-power Belding Motor, 


4 horse-power Hawkeye Motor, 500 volt, 


TYPE AND MATERIAL. 
50 Stands; several hundred Cases, 
Galley Racks; 2 Times Mailers. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
7-column Inking Apparatus, 
7-column Inking Apparatus, e . 
Finishing Press; 50 Chases, wrought 
iron, all sizes; 2 Stereotype Beating 
Tables. 
8 patent blocks, with extension, 
20 all iron Hoe galley racks, 
13 cases for brass bound boards, 


110 


—_— 
Nie 


No. 9, 1896. 


~_— 197-201 South Canal Street, 


CHICAGO. 
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66 
The AC M ’* SELF- CLAMPING 
CUTTER ——_ 
The only Auromartic Self-Clamping Cutter made. We com- 
bine Self and Hand Clamp. Also, Self and Foot Clamp. 


“UAMPiNg 
Py 


a 





Labor saved will pay entire cost of Cutter in two years. 
HIGHEST AWARD at the World’s Fair. 
FORTY sizes and styles, 28 to 72 inches. 


Child Acme Cutter & Press Co. 
64 Federal St., BOSTON, MASS. 


F. L. MONTAGUE & CO., Agents, 
315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
17 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 
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E. C. Fuller & Co. 


Successors to MONTAGUE & FULLER. 


Pookbinders’ 


® AGENTS AND DEALERS IN 
o —_—_————-—- 


o—_____-_ ——_- Py) 


eee and oe VW Acme Cutting Machines, 
NZ Seybold Cutting Machines, 
> 


Printers’ ing 
/ 


Machinery. —6 


Smyth Book Sewing Machines, 


Economic Paper Feeding Machines, 


SOLE AGENTS 


Chambers Folding Machines, 


Christie Rotary Beveling Machine. 


345 Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO. 


28 Reade St. 
NEW YORK. 


Ellis Roller Backers, 
Ellis Book Trimmers, 


‘ | Elliott Thread Stitchers, 


j Peerless Perforators 
(Sole Eastern Agents), 


Christie Pressing and Tying 
Machines, 
Embossers, Inkers, Smashers, 


( Universal Wire Stitchers, 
4 


Ruling Machines, 
Paging Machines, 
Index Cutters, etc. 
Full Line of Machine Parts, 


and Supplies, 
Tape, Wire, Thread, etc. 





A ‘Book of inestimable value to every Printer, 
Stationer, ‘Paper ‘Dealer, or anyone 
‘Buying or Selling Paper. 


Paper Srock ESTIMaTiNe SIMPLIFIED. 


Conveniently indexed, and giving tables 
showing prices of one thousand whole 
sheets of paper, ranging from 3 cents to 
to 25 cents per pound, any size or weight. 


Should be in the hands of everyone who 
Estimates on Job Printing. 


Send for circular giving full particulars. 


THE INLAND PRINTER GO. 
212 and 214 Monroe Street, 
GHIGAGO. 


197 Potter Bldg., 38 Park Row, 
NEW YORK. 
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PRICE LIST. 


FINISHED PRESSES WITH ALL STEEL 


PLAIN PRESSES, WITHOUT THROW-OFF. BEARINGS AND STEEL CONNECTION RODS. 

Chase 6x1oin.; weight, 300 Ibs., $ 65 Chase 8x12in.; with throw-off, $120 

© Sere * “s éoo * 85 “9x13 ‘ “ 140 

gx13 “* " a." 100 **  joxrs ** - a 175 

* joxrs ‘* * gee 135 *- a ** ke iy 225 
Steam Fixtures, $12. Ink Fountain, $12. Boxed and delivered in New York city free. 


Eastest running ; simple in construction ; the equal of any other job press ; 
every one warranted; for fineas well as for heavy work; two weeks trial 
allowed. Send for circular. 

NEW CHAMPION PRESS CO. 
A. OLMESDAHL, Manacer. 
Machinists and Manufacturers and Dealers in Job Printing Presses, 
No. 41 Centre Street, New York. 
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RAINS and Taste in Business make Money. Brains 
need stimulating; Taste needs cultivating. Brains and 






taste employed in the printing business need constant 





stimulation and cultivation. What is necessary to 






give this stimulation and cultivation? The monthly visits of 









THE INLAND PRINTER. A concentrated report of the newest and 






best things in the art would naturally be appreciated if delivered 






monthly to every printer in the country. Two dollars per year 





would be a very small sum indeed for this service. Yet for 






this small sum such a report may be had: THE INLAND 






PRINTER concentrating the best and latest of everything in the 






printing line each month, and serving it to its readers. It is 






the focal point of the art of printing. 






a most 





The new volume begins with the October issue 






favorable time to subscribe. It is Two Dollars per year. It is 






the cheapest two dollars’ worth that a printer can procure. 






If your newsdealer cannot show you a copy, send twenty cents 








to the head office. 





The Inland Printer Company, 


.... Publishers, 
Nos. 212 and 214 Monroe Street, 


New York Office: Chicago, TOD 
197 Potter Building, 


38 Park Row. 
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* Dexter 
* Book— 
* Folders 


THE NEW 
QUADRUPLE SIXTEEN 


Will also INSERT and form two 32-page sections. 
ma D> D 


F,L. MONTAGUE & CO. 


Sole Agents # 17 Astor Place 
New York @f 315 Dearborn Street 


Chicago. chee 














; 








Branch Offices in Twenty-nine Principal Cities 


in the United States. 


THREE NEW MODEL.... 


Smith Premier Typewriters | fhe Dredge Kuling Fen 


HAVE YOU EXAMINED THEM ? 


Many Improvements Heretofore Overlooked by Other Manufacturers. 


Address THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 


“Improvement the Order of the Age.” RULING PENS. 





_~____| EXTRA FINE LINES. 
=> NO MIXING OF INKS. 
BEST PEN MADE. 


A. DREDGE, Manufacturer, 
75 Gold Street, 
-» NEW YORK. 


awe _ NOS. 2, 3 AND 4. 


154 Monroe Street, Chicago. 








A RARE OPPORTUNITY FOR BRAINS AND ENERGY. 








BOAZ AND RUTH. 





THE PEOPLE'S DIBLE HISTORY. 


The Greatest Book of the Century. 


The People’s Bible History is acknowledged by the highest authorities 
to be the most important product of the printing press of modern times. 


No other work has ever commanded the services of men of equal intellectual 
eminence. Twelve years of labor and research are represented in its pages, 
whose contributors number the most distinguished scholars of Europe and 
America; including such names as Rt. Hon. Wm. E. Gladstone, Dean Farrar, 
Dr. Sayce of Oxford, Rev. George F. Pentecost, Rev. Edward Everett Hale, and 
Rev. Dr. George C. Lorimer. It constitutes 


A VOLUME OF UNSURPASSED INTEREST. 
OF INESTIMABLE VALUE. 
IN LITERARY EXCELLENCE WITHOUT A PARALLEL. 
OF SUPERB MECHANICAL BEAUTY. 


THE BIBLE NARRATIVE, clothed in modern language and interpreted in the light of recent 
discoveries, through archzological investigation, by men of eminent learning and wisdom, whose 
lives have been largely devoted to the work. 

THE SCRIPTURAL RECORD, illuminated by the light from the ancient records of Babylon, 
Persia and Egypt, and the testimony of the cuneiform writings of the ancients, to which the key 
has been recently discovered. 


THE PEOPLE’S BIBLE HISTORY supplies to the religious thought of 
the century a deficiency that has been the chief obstacle to progress, and 
affords a clear, lucid and comprehensive key to the Book of Life, before which 
all the doubts, difficulties and perplexities that have beset scriptural study 
are resolved. 

THE ILLUSTRATIONS, two hundred in number, in themselves form a 
treasure of inestimable value, embracing the highest achievements of the art 
of all the Christian centuries. 

The 1,300 pages are exquisitely printed and superbly bound. The mechan- 
ical setting affording a fitting casket for the priceless contents inclosed within 
its covers. 





THE HENRY 0. SHEPARD CO., Publishers, 212-214 Monroe St., Chicago, U.S. A. 


The demand for this work will undoubtedly exceed that for any other 
contemporary product of the printing press. 





SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


AGENT —A limited number of agents will be employed to codperate in 
i the sale of this work, to whom inducements of an unusually 
favorable nature will be offered. Men and women who have the equipment 
of education and capacity to present a work of such exceptional merit and 
value will find it to their advantage to communicate with the publishers. 
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TILITIES AND TEXT-BOOKS FOR PRINTERS. 


The following books and other articles are on sale by The Inland Printer Company, Chicago and New York, and 
can be had by remitting amount named under each. Look over the list. You will see a number of things you ought to have: 





THE PRINTER’S ART. 
TEXT-BOOK and book of specimens for printers’ use, by A. A. Stew- 
d art, Salem, Mass. From every place where this work has circulated 
’ expressions have come concerning its value, both as an example of 
fine printing and as a practical instructor in art. It is a publication that 
we can commend for its practicability and good taste and its suggestiveness 
to the printer. 113 pages, 6 by 8 inches, oblong. Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


ADVERTISEMENT COMPOSITION, COMMENT AND CRITICISM. 
EING a reproduction of sixty-eight specimens of advertisement com 
B position, submitted in a prize contest, together with the criticisms 
and comments of judges of award and others. A book for the 
apprentice or the journeyman. 80 pages, postpaid, 25 cents. 


TEMPORARY BINDERS FOR THE INLAND PRINTER. 


E can now supply binders for THE INLAND PRINTER intended to hold 

\\/ the magazine from month to month as the numbers are received. 
These covers are substantially made of cloth, under the patents of 

the National Binder Company, of Boston, with steel strips to hold six num- 
bers, the front cover being neatly stamped with the name of the magazine. 
Just the thing for preserving your numbers until ready for binding at the 
end of the volume. Price, postpaid to any address in the United States or 


Canada, $1. 
THE COLOR PRINTER. 


HE standard work on color printing in America. By J. F. Earhart. A 
veritable work of art. 8% by 10% inches, 137 pages of type matter, 90 
color plates in two to twenty colors each, handsomely bound in cloth, 

stamped in gold and four colors. To producea limited edition of this work 
required 625 different forms and 1,625,000 impressions. Book contains 166 
colors, hues, tints and shades, produced by mixtures of two colors each, 
with proportions printed below each. To use colors intelligently and 
effectively every printer and pressman should have one of these books. 
The limited edition will soon be exhausted. By special arrangement we 
are enabled to offer this work (the price of which was $15) at the special 
low rate of $10, postpaid. Orders must be sent through us. 


NEWSPAPER ILLUSTRATING. 
24-page pamphlet, by Charles A. Gray, artist and illustrator, Chicago, 
/ \ devoted to a discussion of pen drawing for newspaper work. The 
chapter on drawing gives a number of hints of value, and sev- 
eral things are told which artists are usually rather loth to divulge. The 
uninitiated in zinc etching will find thistopic fully described. A chapter on 
stereotyping closes the work. Illustrated. Price, 25 cents. 


STEPS INTO JOURNALISM. 


Y Edwin L,. Shuman, of the Chicago Journal staff. This book treats of 
B newspaper work as a more or less exact science, and lays down its 
laws in an informal way for beginners, local correspondents and 
reporters who do not already knowit all. Its chapters include ‘‘ Evolution 
of the Press,” ‘‘ Plan of a Newspaper Article,” *‘ A Day with a Reporter,”’ 
‘Interviewing and News-gathering,” *‘ Getting a Start as Correspondent,”’ 
‘*Methods of the Editorial Room,” ‘‘ Writing a Special’’ and ‘‘ Women in 
Newspaper Work.’’ Cloth bound, 230 pp., postpaid, $1.25. 


REDUCING GLASSES. 

VERY printer, artist and photo-engraver should have a reducing glass 
by which to examine pen drawings. By the use of these glasses you 
can tell just how your drawing will look when reduced and be ena- 

bled to tell how much reduction it will stand. Price, unmounted, securely 
packed in box, by mail, 35 cents. , 


EVERYBODY’S POCKET DICTIONARY. 

ONTAINS 33,000 words, the pronunciation, syllable divisions, part of 
speech, capitalization, participles and definitions being given. Itisan 
invaluable companion to everybody who has occasion to talk, read or 

write. This book is not a “speller,’’ made hastily only to sell; but is an 
accurate and complete dictionary, compiled from the latest edition of Web- 
ster’s great International. Especially valuable to every editor, printer, 
ressman, student and stenographer, and worth ten times its cost to any- 
cody. Size, 2% by 5% inches. Leather, indexed, 50 cents; cloth, not 
indexed, 25 cents. 
VIEWS IN THE PRINTERS’ HOME. 
LL printers take an interest in the Home which has been established 
d at Colorado Springs for the benefit of sick and disabled members of 
the craft. Many have read of it, but have not been able to visit the 
institution. The next best thing is to have correct photographic views of 
the various rooms. These are genuine photographs mounted on cardboard, 
8 by 10 inches, not half-tone prints. Thirteen views, postpaid, $1.50. 


GOODWIN’S MANUAL OF BOOKKEEPING. 
ITH this work you can learn bookkeeping at home, within 100 hours’ 
W study, without the aid of ateacher. The best book of the kind pub- 
lished, Practical; up-to-date; written by anexpert. Size,74 x 104, 
293 pages, printed in red and black, richly bound in cloth. Sent, postpaid. 
on receipt of price, $3. 


THE ETIQUETTE OF CARDS AND STATIONERY. 


HE average person is prone to forget the forms that usage demands 
should be observed in visiting cards, invitation cards, wedding an- 
nouncements, death notices, etc. To be able to place in the hands of 

inquirers a neat code of rules answering all questions, saves much time, 
and secures orders for work. ‘The Etiquette of Cards” fills all require- 
ments of this nature. No printer doing society printing should neglect 
securing this convenient and handsome work, which also includes the sen- 
timents of flowers and jewels. 95 pages, 43% by 6% inches. Silver em- 
bossed cloth cover. Price, 50 cents. 


DESIGNS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR JOB WORK. 

fifty-page pamphlet, 6 by 9 inches, with handsome cover, giving 86 

designs for job composition taken from Zhe British Printer. Its 

pages are printed in browns, olives and greens; all of the designs 
shown +5 given in one color as -p yreome or key forms for colored 
work or to be used separately. British composition varies considerably 
from work in America, and printers here can gain ideas which can be 
worked over and used to advantage. Printed in fine style by Raithby, 
Lawrence & Co., Ltd. Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 


WILSON’S BOOK ON PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Y W. T. Wilkinson, revised and enlarged by Edward L. Wilson, New 

B York. A comprehensive and practical manual pertaining to photo- 

engraving, photo-etching and photo-lithography in line and half- 

tone; also collotype and heliotype. This book contains 180 pages; is 

substantially bound in cloth, size 6% by 8% inches; fully illustrated. Its 

chapters include photo-engraving in line and half-tone, photo-engraving 
on copper and all the various processes. Price, postpaid, $3. 


COMPOUNDING OF ENGLISH WORDS. 

HEN and why joining or separation is preferable, with concise rules 
and alphabetical lists, by F. Horace Teall. Contains 224 pages, sub- 
stantially bound in cloth, size 5by7 inches. The work is a most 

useful one for authors, printers, teachers, telegraphe’'s, —— 
typewriters and all who care for the correct writing of English. Price, 


$1.25. 
ENGLISH COMPOUND WORDS AND PHRASES. 
REFERENCE list with statement of principles and rules, by F. 
d Horace Teall. 312 pages, bound in cloth, size 6 by 9 inches. This work 
was compiled from a list of common compounds selected by the 
author in preparing the Standard Dictionary. Price, postpaid, $2.50. 


MACKELLAR’S AMERICAN PRINTER. 

HIS is a standard work and should be in the hands of all printers who 
desire to excel in their art. It contains practical directions for man- 
aging all departments of the printing office, as well as complete 

instructions for apprentices. It gives several useful tables, numerous 
schemes for imposing forms in every variety, hints to authors, etc. Revised 
and enlarged, 384 pages, bound in cloth, price $2; by mail, $2.12, 


WHITE’S MULTI-COLOR CHART. 

HIS book contains seventy-three specimens of cover papers of various 
colors, shades and qualities, on which are printed six colors of ink— 
black, yeliow, red, blue and brown—colors most generally in use. 

Each page shows how each color of ink would look on that particular 
paper, and also how the various colors look in combination. Of great 
value to the printer who desires to show his customers the effect of a cer- 
tain color of ink without the trouble of proving up the job. Price, 80 cents. 


NICHOLS’ PERFECT ORDER AND RECORD BOOK. 


HIS is one of the most useful record books for printers running offices 
of moderate size, that has ever been published. It serves both as an 
order book and a journal, no journalizing being necessary, making a 

short method of bookkeeping. By using this book you can learn at a 
lance whether orders are complete, what their cost is and if they have 
een posted. Once entered in this book, it is impossible to omit charging 

an order. Size of book, 9 by 12 inches; capacity, 3,000 orders. Price, $3. 


BOOK OF INSTRUCTION IN METAL ENGRAVING. 


HIS work gives full information in regard to gold and silver marking. 

It is intended more particularly for apprentices, and gives copies, 

script, alphabets, Old English text, monograms, ciphers, inscriptions, 

etc. Shows how to learn engraving of this kind, the kind of tools to use 

and how to use them, with full instructions and illustrations. Also givesa 

synopsis of the different branches and general information on engraving. 
Forty-eight pages. Price by mail, postpaid, 40 cents. 


VEST POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING. 

HE INLAND PRINTER’S Vest Pocket Manual of Printing, just issued, is 
indispensable to everyone interested in the printing trade. Acom- . 
pilation of the most valuable tables of reference arranged in con- 

venient form, together with a practical and up-to-date treatise on punctua- 
tion and capitalization, with definitions of bookbinders' terms, and a series 
of complete and accurate diagrams of imposition. Size, 2% by 5% inches, 
86 pages. Leather, 5ocents. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


WILSON’S CYCLOPAEDIC PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Y Edward L,. Wilson, Ph.D. A complete handbook of the terms, 
B processes, formule and appliances available in photography. Ar- 
ranged in cyclopzdic form for ready reference, this volume is a most 
valuable work. It is condensed from a thousand authoritative sources and 
prepared with a view solely to its practical usefulness and historical accu- 
racy. Copiously illustrated. Set in new brevier type, two columns to the 
page, 522 pages. Handsomely bound. Price, postpaid, $4.00. 


PENTATEUCH OF PRINTING. 


* HE Pentateuch of Printing,’ written with simplicity and profusely 
illustrated with portraits, specimens of early typography, and pic- 
tures of the printers’ materials and processes, is an admirable 

volume for every printer, or for those entering upon the practice of the 

art. This great work has been reduced from the original price of $4.50. 

Crown quarto, cloth, gilt top. Mailed on receipt of $2.50. 


LEFFINGWELL’S RULES OF ORDER. 
EFFINGWELL’S Manual and Rules of Order for Parliamentary 
Debate is a pamphlet of thirty-two pages, giving points that every 
presiding officer and every member of any organization should 
know. Compiled from the best authorities ; condensed ; simplified ; tells 
what may and what may not be done pending any question in debate. 
Price 10 cents, postpaid. 


DE MONTFORT PRESS SPECIMENS. 


O keep in touch with the progress being made in England in typog- 
raphy and presswork, American printers and pressmen should pur- 
chase a copy of ‘‘ Specimens from the De Montfort Press,”’ a magnifi- 

cently printed specimen book, 9 by 11 inches in size, bound in flexible 
cloth, containing 50 sheets of artistically executed samples of typographic 
art, color printing and engraving. This work is a valuable one for the 
——— and the pressman, giving, as it does, such a variety of designs 
for ball programs, invitations, business cards, letter-heads, menus and 
other classes of job work, printed in colors, and with an index giving 
description of each job, the colors used, and how obtained. Specimens of 
— color work by various processes are also given. Price, postpaid, 
1.10. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


_tHe_JYMERICAN 





PRESSMAN ~» 


Official Organ of The International Printing Pressmen’s Union of North America. 


Monthly Technical Trade Journal devoted to the interests of Presswork and 

to all Pressmen. Has a subscriber in every member of the I. P. P. U., and 

finds its way into all the offices of leading Metropolitan ‘Journals, and is a much- 
looked-for visitor amongst the country press and job offices. 








~~ Sse Gene | 
IF YOU WANT TO KEEP UP WITH 
SUBSCRIBE FOR [T° tre times i’ vour trave 
$1.00 Per Annum. Single Copy, Ten Cents. 


@ KRMPLOYING 
PRINTARKRS | ~*~ 


Should subscribe for it. “Why ? The Pressroom is the most important department of 
their plant, and they should keep informed as to what the Pressmen are doing as a 
labor organization. —_— 


SEIS MT 


© PRESSMEN PATRONIZE © © 











Those manufacturers and their agents who patronize them by advertising in The 
American Pressman, and an advertisement in it takes your goods to the favorable 
consideration of every Pressman in the United States and Canada. 


For Advertising Rates address, 


THE AMERICAN PRESSMAN, 
Room 41 <0 97 Washington St, CHICAGO. 




















THE INLAND PRINTER. 


The Printers _ iow 


Like it: me 


Our Improved Cabinet: it saves floor space: that 
means saving of money: 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


Look at the 
Cut: 





You can get at every case: no trouble: 
that’s money for you: 


Every unnecessary step your composi- 
tor takes is a loss to you: 





Any Case can be taken out and placed at proper 
height for compositors’ use. 


One Printer has just ordered 188 YOU DON’T HAVE TO STAND ON A BOX 
of these Cabinets to take 
the place of 30 old-timers: 


R. W. Hartnett 
& Bros. 


Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinists PHILADELPHIA 


Type and Supplies 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


WE EMPLOY 
CVERY METHOD OF 
MAKING DIATES FOR 
LETTER PRESS PRINT: 
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TELEPHONE 
MAIN 
I7OO : 





FACILITIES AND CAPACITY 
HALF-TONE pire 
DHOTOZINC 


ETCHING: no 


MAP. WOOD 
' SO.CLARK OTBEET 
AND METAL o CHICAGO ° 


ENGRAVING. 











THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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“‘Banish all Compliments but Truth.” 


CRANSTON 
PRESS 


yowwes wwwwwwws 


“STANDS WITH- 
OUT A PEER IN 
iTS LING.” 


GOSSCCOOOSOOOOC® 


00000 
COCCO 


The Cranston Printing Press Company, 


BOSTON—10 Federal Street. 


ia Norwich, Conn. 





sities aun niin tieinactcememns 


HERE are Printing Inks and Printing Inks. = 

But when you get through experimenting,  ( 

come back, as everybody does, to the old - 

reliable goods of GEO. MATHER’S SONS COM- (& 
PANY, 29 Rose Street, New heres sain neon = 
(% 

(oe 

(os 


Street, Boston, Mass. .’. *.° .° 
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THE KMMERICH 





—+ IMPROVED <+-— 


Bronzing~<Dusting Machine. 


SIZES: 


12x20, 14x25, 16x30, 25x40, 28x44, 34x50, 36x54. 
Write for Prices and Particulars. 


EMMERICH & VONDERLEHR, 


OVER 800 IN USE. 


191 & 193 Worth Street, NEW YORK. 


SPECIAL MACHINES for PHOTOGRAPH MOUNTS and CARDS. 
+——- EMBOSSING MACHINES ——-+ 
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Dick’s Seventh Mailer. 











OVER 8,000 NOW IN USE. THE MOST PERFECT MACHINES MADE. 


With Dick’s Mailer, in ten hours, each of six experts, unaided, fits for 
the mail bags, 20,000 Inter Oceans. Three a second have been stamped. 


PRICE, $20.26, WITHOUT ROYALTY. 


Address, REV. ROBERT DICK ESTATE, Burrato, N.Y. 





a a la 


A“ PRAGTICALY,_ 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF WORK. 


SIMPLE, CHEAP AND INFALLIBLE. 


aN O CHEMICALS; no expensive plants. The only pro- 

cess adapted to daily newspaper illustration. Com- 

plete outfits, $15.00 and upwards, according to size. 

A simple machine renders previous knowledge of 

engraving unnecessary for the reproduction of cuts. With 

te outfits local papers can produce their own illustrations and 

stereotype their standing ads, etc. We make stereotyping 

machinery, power saws, routers, etc. Our combined machines are the 
best on the market. We warranteverything. Write us. 


HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE CO., - ST. LOUIS. 











HEBER WELLS, 


Successor to Vanderburgh, Wells & (o., 
157-159 William St., NEW YORK, 
g Printers’ 

Materials 













Prices OF HIGH 
Moderate. GRADE. 
ONLY MAKER OF 
“Strong Slat” 
Cases 





We allow Printers a discount on fonts vf 
WOOD TYPE of fifty per cent, 
and five more for cash. 


Catalogues of 136 pages sent to recognized printers. 
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DESIGNING 
EMBOSSING 
CASE-MAKING 
BINDING 
fon THe Trave 
Send For Estimates. 2 
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Howard Iron Works, 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 





THe “VICTOR” 


WITH IMPROVED FINGER GAUGE. 


Best Low-Priced 
Steam and Hand Power Cutter 
im the Market. 


SIZES, 30 AND 32 INCH. 





— PRINTERS’ 
cai nos AND BOOKBINDERS’ 
» MACHINERY. 


WVrite for Prices. 


BARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 


GEN’L WESTERN AGENTS, 


183, 185 & 187 MONROE ST., ‘ 











CHICAGO. 
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Pocket : 
‘| 
‘ | a 
: Kodak, *5.° GF 4 
ds ‘ 
7 “One Button Does Il, » 
AY Makes pictures large enough to be good for contact You Press It.” 7 
ns printing and good enough to enlarge to any reasonable 7a 
mala) Size. wh 
% Pocket Kodak loaded for 12 pictures, 114 x 2inches, ~ $5.00 : 
> Developing and Printing Outfit, - - - - - 1.50 a 
al | 
n EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, % 
a Samp poe and boot Rochester, N. Y. i 


Yn 
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A Point to Consider --= Equipment. 


Adequate equipment — equip- 
ment that is up to the times, and 
takes nobody’s dust. THAT is 
what makes possible /2/e, /eberty 
and the pursuit of appeness for 
printers and their enterprises. 


Another Point --- 
Specialties. 

Look over your field, pick out 
your specialty, get machinery 
that is adapted to its production, 
and you have put up the bars 
and fenced in a field that you can 
enjoy. 


A Third Point --- 
Consult our catalogue and descriptive circulars and learn about our bed and platen self- 


feeding presses, with their attachments that fit them for producing specialties in a way that 
defies competition. 






THE KIDDER PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., 
26 to 34 Norfolk Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Julius Heinemann & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’ BRASS RULES, 

<o¢i) METAL FURNITURE, 
ae LEADS and SLUGS, 
OR CHASES, Etc. 





199=201 East Van Buren Street, 


CHICAGO. 


Telephone, Main 4719. New Specimen Book 


now ready. 
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5 .0 Dt ARBORN Sire 


CHICAGO 
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Ohe 
New Jersey 
Wire 
Stitching 


By far the 
Best 
Stitcher on 
the Market 
today.... 


Purchase 
no machine 
until you 
have 
investigated 
this one. 





aa 





‘ NEW DEPARTURE in mechanical motions. A ma- 
chine without cams. Simple, direct, positive and 
powerful action. Durable, light (noiseless) running. 

Easy and quick adjustment. Largetable capacity. Stitches 

both flat and through the fold. Not liable to get out of 

order. Interchangeable parts, etc., etc. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The New Jersey 
Wire Stitching SOLE AGENTS: 
Machine Co. J. L, SHOEMAKER 


15 South Sixth St. 


General Manager’s 
Office... 


125 S. Third St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





aff sso a fasfa haope cfs sheaf cpe cfesfe feof cfosfe 





CAMDEN, N.J., U.S.A. Philadelphia, Pa, 
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9 
Armour’s 
e 
Flexible Tablet 
e e 
Composition 
Kor gumming tablets of all kinds, and exceed- 
ingly valuable to printers, bookbinders and paper 
manufacturers. 
Universally pronounced the Best. 


Send for samples and prices. Correspondence solicited. 


BOOKBINDERS’ GLUE Waitter rise and Samp 


ARMOUR GLUE WORKS, 
205 La Salle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Designing and Bailding 


wait WIAGHINERY 


For Printers, Binders, Electrotypers. 


REPAIRS 


Secondhand Machinery Rs 


FOR SALE. ATTENDED TO. 


JAMES ROWE, 


General Machinist, 


303-305 Dearborn St. ..- CHICAGO. 


FROM GAS Olx 
GASOLINE. 








THE (YT TQ GAs ENGINE 


OF TODAY, IS THE RESULT OF OVER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE IN THIS FIELD. 





CAN BE 
USED 
EVERY: 
WHERE ! 


Wo Boiler, 
No STEAM, 
No Coat, 
No ASHES, 
No GaAusoeEs, 
No ENGINEER, 
No DANGER 






45,000 IN USE! 


SIZES: 1-3 TO 120 HORSE-POWER. 





THE OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS, 


(INCORPORATED,) 


Cor. 33d and Walnut Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


No. 245 Lake Street, 
CHICAGO. 








- Brain Power 


Wire Stitchers 

















HE above is a cut of the most wonderful 
Wire Stitcher ever invented, our ‘“ NEW 
PERFECTION,” patented 1895, repre- 

senting as it does abundance of brain power. 
These machines are made in four sizes and 
are unrivaled for simplicity, instantaneous ad- 
justment and perfect work. Capacity from 
one sheet of tissue to one and a half inches 
solid stock. All machines guaranteed as rep- 
resented. 


Send for folders giving full particulars to 


The J. L. Morrison Co. 


15=17 Astor Place, 
New York. 


NOTE.— Do not overlook the fact that we are the most extensive 
reelers of the best quality Bookbinders’ Plated Wire in any 
country. Sizes: 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28 and 30 
Round, and 18 x 20, 20 x 23, 21 x 25, 22 x 26, 23 x 27 and 
24 x 29 Flat. 


Prompt shipment from stock and prices rock bottom. 











THE INLAND PRINTER. 


To Indian, Canadian and 


Colonial Printers. 


A Subscription of 1/6, received by October 1, 1895, will 
secure you (post free) a copy of... 


JOHN ADDON & 60'S 
tee noes DIQPY ald AlMANAO 
7 lor 1696. 


This publication is Demy 4to, interleaved, three days on the page, with 100 pages of useful Trade 
Information, compiled and edited by CHARLES THOMAS JACOBI, author of ‘‘Printer’s Handbook” 
and other Trade Publications. 


Subscriptions to be sent to JOHN HADDON & CO. 


Bouverie House, Salisbury Square, LONDON, E. c. 


A REMARKABLE TRIAL 


Consuming four years’ time; over 300 witnesses testify. The Craft are the 
Judge and Jury, and give us the Case. 
Very good Likeness of one of the Defendants. 




















SOME of the ee ee to ae i ‘* SATISFIED.”’ 
EVIDENCE. Drxon, ILL., 
April 11, 1895. 
PHENIX, ARIZ., ROCKFORD FOLDER Co., 


Rockford, I11.: 


Gentlemen, — It is now 
nearly two years since we 
placed one of your folders 
in our office, and we must 
say that we would not know 
how to do without it. We 


March 12, 1895. 


THE ROCKFORD 
FoLpER Co., 


Rockford, I1l.: 


Gentlemen, —We have 
had one of your folders in 
use now for nearly three 
years, and are well pleased 
with it. It is in perfect 
order, has had but little 
repair, and does splendid 
work. Weconsider it equal 
in every respect to folders 
that cost twice as much. 


have used it a in 
folding our daily and weekly 
papers. The daily, a four- 
page with insert of two 
pages neatly pasted. Our 
weekly, an eight-page with 
an insert of two pages, ten 
pages in all, pasted, folded 
and trimmed. The machine 
has required nothing but 
one set of new tapes in all 
this time. Weare satisfied. 


Truly yours, 
B. F. SHAW PrrTeG. Co. 
Dixon Telegraph, 


C. H. Stackpole, 
Manager. 








Very truly, 
T. J. WOLFLEY, 
Manager. 
Arizona Republican. 


NoTE—Hand feed and attached 
to press. 


NoTE—Hand feed and attached 
to press. 





OUR $200 MACHINE..... HAND FEED OR FOR PRESS. 
ARE YOU A * DOUBTING THOMAS” 2? 


Write us for further evidence of the merit of the Bennett ‘‘Labor Savers’’ for the composing and pressrooms. Respectfully, 





THE ROCKFORD FOLDER CO., Sole Owners and Makers, ROCKFORD, ILL., U.S.A. 
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= df Leould clothe each jeweled thoughf. Bs 
(| = | © Thaf comes fo me from Natures bowers, = Dp 
= In classic lanquaqe such:as taught 4 \ 
( : Away from western woods, and flowers : .. 5 
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175 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 
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“Vour Majesty, 
there is no Second.” 


N that famous International Yacht Race, when America won the cup 
which all true Britons hope will be taken back by Valkyrie III, as the 
yankee skimming dish stood out alone to the home tack, the Queen 

asked : ‘‘And which is second?” The reply was: ‘‘Your Majesty, there is 





no second.” 


E are reminded of the above anecdote by the experience of our 
most modest representative who recently waited upon a well- 
known publishing firm and, in due course, asked the manager if 


SSSSOOSSHOBHHSHISHGB 

3 he would not like to put in some of our Coit’s Armory Presses. ‘‘Like to?” 
y j ptt ig 

4 Catalogue % was the response, ‘‘ well, rather, if that were all, I would put them in; it’s 

, saith 5 not a question of choice ; for with your press in sight there ts no second.” 

¢ mailed upon % 

$ application. % me ae : , ‘ : 

. , T is gratifying to record that much greater heed is being given to the 


% 


4 
SEGUE OLS SESS" 


$e 


fact that the real cost of a machine is determined solely by its product- 
producing capacity. To those who concur with this proposition ‘hen 
to our ‘‘Colt’s Armory” Presses, for whatever purpose adapted, THERE IS 


NO SECOND! And our proof to this claim is the experience of our patrons.* 


Designers and 


Fobn Thomson Press e sco 


RNS 
Company > i cevelbenpsten 
y @» in distinct styles, 
g for Printing, 
oO 
MAIN OFFICE: 2. Embossing and 
253 Broadway, Postal Telegraph Building, New York. QB Paper Bor Cutting 
and Scoring... 
BRANCH OFFICE: FACTORY: Gp 
Monadnock Block, Chicago. Colt’s Armory, Hartford. 





* Excerpt from a letter regarding Embossing Presses, dated August 5, by R. W. Hartnett, Esq., 
p g g q 


the well-known Printers’ Machinist of Philadelphia: 


‘‘The writer was in the office today and spent some time looking at the new Embosser, running 
at 1,800 an hour on a very heavy form. Everything is working satisfactorily and they are delighted 
with the press. It shows no signs of lost motion and stands up steady to its work. If the lithog- 
raphers of the country and all the printers who make a specialty of embossed labels knew about 
this press and what a money-maker it is you would be overrun with orders. While it is an 
expensive press, it is by far the cheapest at the end of the first year.”’ 





Pn REST 
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EmAVERS pat: pROCESSES 
pv AZ processt 


4ENGR 
ELECTROTYPERS «2 DESIGNERS. 
167 ADAMS 57. Cbs 
16270. 





rT - 395 Flinders Lane, 
HICKOK MELBOURNE, - AUSTRALIA, 


eit taats | be anand print 
RULING e Inland Printer. 


Branches at Sydney and Adelaide, Australia, 


Mi AC be i N E and Dunedin, New Zealand. 


Subscriptions received and copies for sale at any 


Ng eR 


THe VERY LATEST “a) 1895 ALEX. Cowan & SONS, Ltd. 











.* ; WITH of the above places. Subscriptions, 12s. per an- 
& N O num; single copies, 1s. 6d. 
WME EXTRA CHARGES 

vein F. T. Wimpce & Company, 





Se  MPROVEMENTS. PRINTERS’ 

AVE YOU SEEN OUR NEW ae FURNISHERS, 
PAGING AND NUMBERING, PERFORATING AND | 87 Clarence st. Sydney, N.S. W. 
DOING-ALMOST-ANYTHING MACHINES ? AGENTS FOR 


COMPLETE BINDERY OUTFITS. The Mnland Printer. 


Subscriptions received and promptly forwarded. 
TH E Ww. oO. H I CKOK M’F’G co. Py H ARRISBU RG, PA. annum, postpaid; single copies, 1s. 6d. 











Copies of the paper on sale each month, 12s. per 








: Closes Volume XV. It is not too 
The September Number of The Inland Printer (7° 3 oir snc icsucs from No 1 
(April, 1895). If the present number pleases you, and you desire to obtain all the parts of Vol. XV, send $1.00 at or se. 
Six cover designs by different artists —two of the covers being by the three-color half-tone process. Purchase these issues 
while it is possible. They will soon be out of print. Examine the index, and you will get an idea of how valuable Vol- 
ume XV is. 





Bound Volumes The Inland Printer. to-'vour tisrary. 


We can supply bound Volumes IV, V, VII, VIII, X, XI, XII, XIII and XIV, of THE INLAND PRINTER at prices named 
below. They are substantially bound in half Russia back and corners, cloth sides, neatly lettered, and edges marbled, making 
a handsome book of reference. Must be sent by express at expense of purchaser. 


Volume IV, October, 1886, to September, 1887, . . . $1.25 | Volume XI, April, 1893, to September, 1893, . . . $2.25 





oe V 1887, IESG; .« 5 ‘« S395 ‘* XII, October, 1893, ‘‘ March, 1664, . . « ‘Ras 
6. Wit, ‘i 1889, ‘‘ r 7000). is:s 2s. 23380 ““ XIII, April, 1894, ‘‘ September, 1894, . . . 2.25 
‘Wand, Rs 18go, ‘‘ es Ol, . 4s « - 30 ‘* XIV, October, 1894, ‘‘ March, HS9Q5).03 5. 4 OIBE 
- =. J. 1892, ‘‘ March, tee 


Volumes IV to VIII contain twelve numbers of the magazine; those from X to XIV contain but six numbers, making 
an easily handled volume. The price of Vol. IV is special, being less than cost of the binding. This offer is made in order 
to reduce stock, and should be taken advantage of by all who wish to obtain a journal that will soon be out of print and 
exceedingly valuable. Many single articles in these books are worth double the price of the volume. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
iam Pieter Gaibiiee, 00 Perk how. 212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 

















THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Tne AUTOMATIC 


RY 0. SHE 
CHICAGO, 


PRESSROOM. 


Stationers. 


ME DATER 


FOR PRINTING OFFICES. 





Keeps a complete record of every trans- 
action from filing of order to completion 
of job. Saves time, trouble and expense. 


Used by leading Printers everywhere. 


The “Automatic” Time Dater Co. 


218=220 Fulton Street, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Special rates to Printers and Manufacturing 
Send for circular and prices. 


THE BEST PLATES MADE@- 
FULL INSTRUCTIONS FOR WORKING 
= 


F TONE & LINE ETCHINGS ~f 
ae DESIGNING | 
MNG ae 


COn 











TRADE MARE. 


BRANCH 
OFFICES: 





SPECIMEN BOOKS 
FURNISHED ON 
APPLICATION. 


PHILADELPHIA PRINTING INK WORKS. 





Charles Eneu Jonson & Go. 


OFFICE AND WORKS: 


509 SOUTH TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


47 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 
99 HARRISON STREET, CH!7AGO. 
529 COMMERCIAL STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 


ALL GRADES OF TYPOGRAPAIC AND LITHOGRAPHIC INKS, VARNISHES AND PLATE OILS 
BOOKBINDERS’ iNKS IN ALL COLORS. 


Simple ! 
Durable ! 
Exact ! 


Perfect workman- 
ship and prices that 
defy competition. 





For particulars, address 
JOSEPH HOFFMAN’S SON, 
95 East Fourth St., NEW YORK. 





C. W. CRUTSINGER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 


—AND— 


COMPOSITION, 


18 N. SECOND STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Our Elastic Tablet Glue is the Best in the Market. 


JAMES KENYON & SON, 
Derby Street Mills, 
BURY, LANCASHIRE, ENGLAND, 


Minufacturers of... 
Printers’ Type Gloths 
and Blankets. 
Sole Agents in U.S. 


CHAS. A. JOHNSON & CO. 


14 DEY STREET, NEW YORK. 
P. O. Box 2213. 


If Face to Face 


.. with you we should say exactly what we do 
here: That for every phase of commercial light- 
ing no apparatus has given quite the same satis- 
faction that the Standard Arc and the Standard 
alternating apparatus have given, and this is 
justly due to its simplicity—*so simple anyone 
can operate it’’—as well as to its durability— 
“not a cent expended in repairs during these 
years.”” We maintajn that no electric lighting 
system ever devised is so perfect mechanically, 
so efficient electrically. 

If you suffer from that expensive annoyance, 
rebates for defective lighting, send for our book, 
It will be sent free of charge, and may lead to ac- 
tion on your part that will “put money in thy 
purse.”’ 

STANDARD ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
205 La Salle St., Cor. Adams, Chicago. 





CREWS FAST TO TYMPAN. 


OLID AS A ROCK 





fi New Style of Gauge Pin. 
To find out about it, send to 


E. L. MEGILL, 
60 Duane Street, NEW YORK. 


PATENTS 


THE PATENT DEPARTMENT OF THE 


Associated Trade and Industrial Press, 
610 13th St., WASHINGTON, D. C., 


Obtains American and Foreign Patents, Trade-marks, Designs 
and Copyrights, on terms within the reach of all. Send model, 
drawing or photo of your invention with $5.00, and a careful 
examination of the Patent Records will be made and a full 
report sent you. 


Inventions of Printing a Specialty. 








HAT Can We Do for You in Washington? 
ree renee and Indanlal Pree cre Thinteence St, 


Washington, D. C., answers questions and furnishes in- 
formation on any subject, anywhere, at small cost. Connec- 
tions throughout the world. tablished nine years. Highest 
reference, Absolute reliability. Inclose so cents for ordinary 
inquiries. Lists of manufacturers and dealers in any line, in 
any country, furnished. 





A. A. Simonps & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PAPER CUTTER KNIVES 








The only firm in the country that hardens 
and tempers steel scientifically. The eye is no 
longer used, as the temperature is accurately 
measured by instruments both in hardening and 
tempering. 

Gives the best of results. 


A. A. SIMONDS & SON, 
DAYTON, OHIO. 





Have you seen the 
Latest thing out 


ELATINE 

UMITIIT!! 
Make a Flat-Opening Book for 
one cent extra. 


No patent required. 


For particulars and prices 
call or write 


SLADE, HIPP & MELOY, 
300 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO. 
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~ SUFFOLK 
ENGRAVING 
te 


“CO-~ + 


FINE HALF-TONE 
AND RELIEF PLATES 
“FOR MAGAZINE / 
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9 
Sole Selli A 
The J. W. 0’Bannon Co. ‘ piscina 
———. 72 Duane Street, NEW YORK WIGGINS? 
, YORK, , LINEN FINISH 
BOOKBINDERS’, BOOK CLOTHS, } 
POCKETBOOK AND PAPER BOX MAKERS’ BUCKRAMS, 
SUPPLIES. | 2s. , 
LEATHERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. { Latest and Best Thing out } 
SURFACE COATED PAPERS. { wart onal } 


No Sizing Required. 
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Skytogene, Marble, Lithograph and Leather Papers. 


American Straw Board Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL GRADES OF 


STRAWBOARDS, 
PULP-LINED BOARDS, 
LINED STRAWBOARDS, 
PULP BOARDS, 
TRUNK BOARDS and 
BINDERS’ BOARDS. 


We carry in stock a complete line of above Boards, 
together with a full assortment of 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 
Write for Catalogue, Prices and Samples. 


CHICAGO AGENCY—155-157 W. JACKSON ST. 
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H. GRIFFIN & SONS, 


ESTABLISHED 1833, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


BOOKBINDERS’ AND 
POCKETBOOK MAKERS’ 
SUPPLIES. 


TANETTE (An Imitation of Leather.) 


A SPECIALTY. 
54 AND 56 DUANE STREET, 
New York City. 





GAS ENGINES 


eS) NEWERA 





ERFECT | Costing from 1 to 1 cent per 
OWER H. P. actually used per hour. 


For full particulars, address: 


NEW ERA IRON WORKS, 


DAYTON, OHIO. 





The NEW FRANKLIN Typewriter 








VISIBLE 
WRITING. 





mes and Parlor Cars on Day Trains, 
Open and Compartment Sleeping Carson Night Trains, 


THE ONLY LINE 
RUNNING 4 TRAINS Every DAY 
CINCINNATI TO MICHIGAN POINTS. 








0 G. EDWARDS 
en’! Pass. Agt : SS 
CINCINNATI ‘ ae 
OHIO. TOWER DAWSON & CO. 
306-308 BROADWAY, - NEW YORK 
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“American Cylinder Pony”’ 


Leads in Register, 
Perfect Impression, 
Ink Distribution, 
Ease of Running, 


J} — Oe 
be A, iy ‘ Mechanical 
4 “ and Scientific 
— . a Construction, 
BPP aaemicon eriinccn | |: and Economy 


in Price. 


THE "PROUTY co. 


Office, 334 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


FACTORY, 62 ILLINOIS ST., CHICAGO 
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S66N'S Power Stamper ~ Illuminator. 


HIS MACHINE has passed the Experi- 
mental Stage and is an 


ASSURED SUCCESS 


and a certain money earner. 
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It will stamp sunk or surface dies 
equal to a hand-press in colors, gold, sil- 
ver or other bronzes, and illuminate 
perfectly. Will stamp two or more dies 
at the same operation. 


THE SPEED 


is regulated only by the skill of the opera- 
tor. We have stamped bona fide orders 
at the rate of 


+01 BOO °-- 


impressions per hour. It is built of the 
best material in a thorough manner. 


We have spared no expense to make 
it a durable machine and to give it 
the extraordinary strength that we 
know by years of experiments is neces- 
sary for this work. 


i 
? 
} 
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This press is now being used by printers and lithographers 
in this country and England. All interested are invited to 
call and see the Press in operation. Correspondence solicited 
and alf information cheerfully furnished. Specimens of the 
work done on it will be mailed on request. 

For further particulars on operation, price, etc., apply to 
JOSEPH R. WILSON, Gen’! Selling Agent for the United 
States and Canada for the 


obéén Stamping Press 
GOMPANY, <2» 
(patenreD. ) 1001 Ghestnut Street, Philadelphia. 








The Golor Printer ___y J. F. EARHART. 


CG: now be purchased by the craft at a considerable reduction from its original price. The enormous 
e e e a e 








expense of producing this work at first precluded the possibility of its being sold at less than $15.00, 

the original price, but owing to the dull times it has been decided to sacrifice the work in order to 

dispose of the copies yet remaining unsold. It is probable that no second edition of 7he Color Printer 
will ever be attempted, and no book of the kind will for a long time, at least, be planned and carried to completion. There- 
fore this is a rare opportunity for those wishing to purchase one of these works on color printing. It is a veritable work of 
art, size being 84% by 10% inches, 137 pages of type matter, 90 color plates in two to twenty colors each, handsomely bound 
in cloth, stamped in gold and four colors. To produce a limited edition of this work required 625 different forms and 
1,625,000 impressions. The book contains 166 colors, hues, tints and shades, produced by mixtures of two colors each, with 
proportions printed below each. To use colors intelligently and effectively every printer and pressman should have one of 
these books. Price, postpaid, $10.00. Address all orders to 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 


197 POTTER BUILDING, PARK ROW AND BEEKMAN ST. 
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ESTABLISHED 1N /86/. 
i * /NCORPORATED. 
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*808/Desig aaa 500 500 DEARBORN . 
ML » PORIT PEEP 
TELEPHONE HARRISON OOS. GEL. 


ba" Send for SPECIMENS of Half-Tone Line Engravings just issued. Our prices 
as low as consistent with high-grade work. 










CHICAGO BRANCH: 
Suite 204 and 205, 154-158 Washington St. 
CHAS. M. MOORE, Manager. 





GEORGE MATHER’S SONS CO., 
Nos. 128 = 130 Oliver Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 

















Representative 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 





Trade Journals 


IN THE PRINTING, BOOK MAKING, ADVERTISING, STATIONERY, PAPER MAKING AND ALLIED TRADES. 





AMERICAN BOOKMAKER, a journal of technical art and information for 
printers, bookbinders and publishers. Published monthly; $2.00 per 
annum; single copies, 25 cts. Howard Lockwood & Co., publishers, 
N. W. corner of Bleecker street and South Fifth avenue, New York. 


AMERICAN PRESSMAN, official organ of the International Printing 
Pressmen’s Union of North America. A _ technical trade journal 
devoted to the interests of Presswork and to all Pressmen. $1.00 per 
annum. Advertising rates on application. If you want to keep up 
with the times in your trade subscribe for it. If you want to sell good 
goods at a profit advertise in it. Robert D. Sawyer, editor, 57 Wash- 
ington street, Chicago. 


AMERICAN STATIONER;; established 1874; every Thursday; $2.00 a year; 
single copies, 10 cts. Howard Lockwood & Co., publishers, N. W. 


corner of Bleecker street and South Fifth avenue, New York. 


BRAINS, a weekly journal for advertisers. It contains photographic repro- 
ductions of the best retail advertisements to be found in the various 
publications of the English-speaking world, together with many hun- 
dred excellent suggestions for catchlines, reading matter and best typo- 
graphical display of advertisements. The only journal in the world 
devoted exclusively to retail advertisers and to the men who write and 
set their ads. Printers get many good suggestions for display from it. 
Subscription price, $4.00 a year. Every cash-in-ad vance subscriber gets 
Nath’! C. Fowler’s great $3.75 book, ‘*‘ Building Business,” free. Sam- 
ple copy of BRAINS free. Advertising rates on application. Brains 
Publishing Co., Box 572, New York. 


BRITISH PRINTER, a bi-monthly —— of the graphic arts. At the 
head of British printerdom. irst in subscribed circulation; first in 
advertising patronage. 7s. perannum. Specimen copy,1s. Post free. 
Valuable technical notes, original job designs, news of the craft, splendid 
illustrations in monochrome and color. Raithby, Lawrence & Co., Ltd., 
1 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E. C. De Montfort 
Press, Leicester. 


BRITISH AND COLONIAL PRINTER AND STATIONER, a weekly journal 
of British, Colonial and Foreign printing and stationery trade intelli- 
gence, mechanical and other inventions illustrated, novelties in leather 
and fancy goods, books and book manufacture, patents, gazette and 
unique financial trade news. Subscription, $3.00 per annum. Post 


free to any address in the three Americas. Published by W. John. 


Stonhill, 58 Shoe Lane, London, England. Specimen copy gratis and 
post free on application. Established 1878. 


DEUTSCHER BUCH- UND STEINDRUCKER, a monthly publication, de- 
voted to the interests of printers, lithographers and kindred trades. 
The best German trade journal for the printing trades. Manufactur- 
ers and dealers in printers’ supplies who wish to introduce or extend 
their business on the European continent, will find this publication a 
good medium for advertising. Yearly subscription to foreign countries, 
$1.00, post free. Sample copy, 10 cents: Address, 19 Dennewitzstrasse, 
Berlin W 57, Germany. 


EFFECTIVE ADVERTISER, the very best and largest circulated trade 
journal for the stationery, printing and kindred trades. Best medium 
for advertisers. 10,000 copies published monthly. Subscription, $1.00 
per year. South Counties Press, Ltd., 10 Wine Office Court, Fleet 
street, London, E. C., England. 


ENGRAVER AND PRINTER, a monthly magazine of progress in illustration 
and typography, Boston, Mass. ecent progress places The Engraver 
and Printer right among the leaders. Send for acopy. $2.00 per year; 
25 cts. a number. The Engraver and Printer Co., 5 Park Square, 
Boston. 


FOURTH ESTATE, illustrated. Every newspaper man should be a sub- 
scriber. Only $2.00 a year (weekly); sample copy for stamp. Broad- 
way and Fulton street, New York. THE INLAND PRINTER Says: “‘As 
a weekly visitor to newspaper men generally no paper could be more 
welcome.” 








GEYER’S STATIONER, issued every Thursday, devoted to the interests of 
stationery, fancy goods and notion trades; $2.00 per year; single copies, 
10 cts. ndrew Geyer, publisher, 63 Duane street, New York. 


NEW ENGLAND STATIONER AND PRINTER, devoted to the interésts of 
stationers and printers. Published monthly; $1.00 per annum; sample 
copies, 10 cts. Chas. C. Walden, publisher, Springfield, Mass. 


NEWSPAPER WEST (monthly), for advertisers, writers, publishers and 
artists. Subscription, $1. Ewing Herbert, publisher, Hiawatha, 
Kansas. 


LA REVISTA TIPOGRAFICA (monthly), the only journal in Mexico devoted 
to the art of printing. As an advertising medium it offers exceptional 
facilities for the extension of trade in Mexico and South America. In- 
valuable to exporters, circulating as it does throughout Mexico, Central 
and South America. Send. for rates. Subscription, $1.00 per year. 
Sample copies, 10 cts. (stamps). Ed. M. Vargas & Co., publishers, 
P. O. Box 34, Yrapuato, Gto., Mexico. 


PAPER AND PRESS, printerdom’s magazine, illustrated monthly. Cur- 
rent review of invention, discovery, experimental and demonstrated 
»rocesses, mechanical devices and materials, relating to paper, print- 
ing and the allied arts and industries. Price, 25 cts.; $2.00 per year. 
ae sat agate $3.00. 1414 South Penn square, Philadelphia, 

a., U.S.A. 


PAPER TRADE JOURNAL; established 1872; every Saturday; $4.00 a year; 
single copies, 10 cts. Howard Lockwood & Co., publishers, N. W. 
corner Bleecker street and South Fifth avenue, New York. 


TRADE PRESS, a journal published exclusively in the interest of the trade 
and class journals of America. If you manage, or ever expect to 
manage, a publication, you can’t afford to be without it. Subscription, 
$1.00; single copies, 10 cts. Henry J. Bohn, publisher, Chicago. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL REVIEW, official journal of fifteenth district union. 
Leader of the Northwest. Bright, newsy, progressive. Per annum, 
50 cts.; six months, 25 cts.; sample copies, 5 cts Address, Typo- 
graphical Review, Box 556, Seattle, Wash. 


UNION PRINTER AND AMERICAN CRAFTSMAN, the advocate of the 
organized labor of the country. The best trade paper published in 
the East. Subscription rates, one year, $1.00; six months, 50 cts. 
Warren C. Browne, 12 Chambers street, rooms 9 and 10, New York. 


UNITED STATES PAPER-MAKER, devoted to the interests of paper- 
makers. Published monthly; $2.00 per annum; sample copies, 20 cts. 
Chas. C. Walden, publisher, 132 Nassau street, New York. 


WORLD’S PAPER TRADE REVIEW, published every Friday. A weekly 
journal for papermakers and engineers. The world’s commercial 
intelligence relating to mill construction, the paper and allied trades. 
A weekly record of imports at and exports from all United Kingdom 
ports. The journal for all connected with or interested in paper, 
wood-pulp, or the chemical and mechanical industries as affecting 
paper manufacture. £1 per annum, post free to any address in the 
world. Send for sample copy gratis and post free. W. John Stonhill, 
editor, publisher and proprietor, 58 Shoe Lane, London. 


WESTERN ADVERTISER, a monthly journal for business men, devoted 
to advertising interests. Subscription, $1.00 a year; six months, 
50 cts. Gives all that is latest and best in regard to advertising. Ad- 
vertising rates made known on application. Chas. D. Thompson, 
editor and proprietor, 312 Karbach Block, Omaha, Neb. 





Electricity 


Is not only the cleanest and most convenient form of 
energy, but is the favorite for use in every department 
of a printing establishment, whether pressroom, bindery 
How best to utilize electricity is 
what you can learn by reading the pages of the hand- 


or composing-room. 


somely illustrated monthly magazine, 


Trial subscription for four months on receipt of 25 cents, stamps or silver. 


1105=1107 The Rookery, Chicago, Hl. 
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The Inland Printer 
Flexible Razor-Tempered 
Overlay Knife. 


This Knife has been subjected to a careful test 
for quality of temper. It will be found to hold a 
keen edge and to be of much fiexibility, enabling 
the operator to divide a thin sheet of paper very 
delicately. In all respects it is of the most su- 
perior manufacture and is the only overlay knife 
made that is fully suited to present day needs. 
The blade runs the entire length of the handle 
and is of uniform temper throughout. As the 
knife wears, cut away the covering as required. 
Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 


The Inland Printer Co., 


212-214 Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Potter Building, 
38 Park Row, 
NEW YORK. 
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Tie INZAND PRINTER B4SINESS BIRECTORY. 








”) 


THE FIRMS ENUMERATED IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF 
ALL CONSUMERS OF PRINTERS’ WARES AND MATERIALS. 





Insertions in this Directory are charged $6.00 - vata for two lines, and for more than two lines $2.00 per line additional, 











BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 
Fuller, E. C., & Co., 28 Reade street, New York. 
Stitching and folding machines, etc. 
Hickok, W.0O., Manufacturing Company, Harris- 
burg, Pa. Complete rulers’ outfits —complete 
binders’ outfits. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


American Strawboard Co., 155 and 157 W. Jack- 
son street, Chicago. Bookbinders’ supplies. 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy, 300 Wabash avenue, Chi- 
cago. Also paper-box makers’ supplies. 
CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


Collins, A. M., Manufacturing Co., 527 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Arch 


CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., 
The, New London, Conn.; New York office, 
9 and 10 Tribune building; Barnhart Bros. & 
Spindler, general western agents, Chicago. 

Goss Printing Press Co., 335-351 Rebecca st., near 
cor. Ashland ave. and Sixteenth st., Chicago. 

Hoe, R., & Co., New York. Manufacturers print- 
ing presses, electrotype machinery and _ print- 
ing materials. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The Lovejoy Company, 444 and 446 Pearl street, 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


American Type Founders’ Co. in following 
branches: Boston, 150 Congress street; Phil- 
adelphia, 606 Sansom street; Baltimore, corner 
Frederick and Water streets; Cincinnati, 
7 Longworth street; Milwaukee, 89 Huron 
street; Minneapolis, 113 First avenue, south; 
Kansas City, 533 Delaware street; Denver, 1616 
Blake street; Portland, Oregon, Second and 
Stark streets; San Francisco, 405 Sansome 


Street. 

Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Electrotypers, photo and wood engrav- : 
ers. 


Drach, Chas. A., Electrotype Co., corner Pine 
and Fourth sts. (old Globe-Democrat bldg.), 
St. Louis, Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 

Franklin Engraving and Electrotyping Co. (for- 
merly A. Zeese & Co.), electrotypers, photo- 
zinc etchers, half-tone, wax and wood engrav- 
ers, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

Heybach-Bush Co., Fifth and Main streets, 
Louisville, Ky. Most complete establishment 
in the South. 

Juergens Bros. Co., 148 to 154 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also process engravers. 

Zeese & Sons, A., half-tone engravers, zinc 
etchers, map and wood engravers, electro- 
typers, 300-306 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


ENGRAVERS. 


Benedict, Geo. H., & Co., half-tone and zinc etch- 
ers, wax and wood engravers and electrotyp- 
ers, 175 and 177 Clark street, Chicago. 

Rainbow, A. W., Company, 358 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Fine wood cuts a specialty. 

Rogers, Murphy & Co., high-class wood and proc- 
ess engravers, 318 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


ETCHING ZINC. 


Bruce & Cook, 186-190 Water st. and 248 Pearl 
st., New York. Pure etching zinc a specialty. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 


Bennett Folder.— Rockford Folder Co., Mfrs., 
Rockford, Ill. Cable address, *‘ Folder.”’ 

Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. Write 
for circulars and information. 

Chambers Brothers Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paper-folding machinery. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg Co., The, Cincinnati, New York 
and Chicago. 

Bonnell, J. Harper, Co. (Limited), 17 Quincy 
street, Chicago; Ed Hanff, manager. 

Buffalo Printing Ink Works, Office and Factory, 
10 to 20 Brace street, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Golding & Co., Boston, Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago. “Owl” brand fine blacks and colors. 

Johnson, Chas. Eneu, & Co., 509 South Tenth 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. Branches: 529 Com- 
mercial street, San Francisco; 45 and 47 Rose 
street, N. Y.; 99 Harrison street, Chicago. 

Levey, Fred’k H., & Co., 59 Beekman st., New 
York. Specialty, brilliant woodcut inks. Chi- 
cago Agents, Illinois Typefounding Co. 

Mather’s, Geo., Sons Co., 29 Rose street, New 
York. Book and fine cut and colored inks. 

Morrill, Geo. H., & Co., 146 Congress st., Bos- 
ton; 17 to 27 Vandewater st., New York; 341- 
343 Dearborn street, Chicago; E. J. Shattuck 
& Co., 520 Commercial st., San Francisco, Cal. 

Queen City Printing Ink Co., The, Cincinnati 
and Chicago. 

Thalmann Printing Ink Co., St. Louis and Chi- 
cago. Mfrs. job, book and half-tone cut inks. 

The Ulimann & Philpott Mfg. Co. Office and 
works, 89 to 95 Merwin st., Cleveland, Ohio. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


Bronson, H., Manufacturer Old Style Gordon 
press, 233 Randolph street, Chicago. 

Golding & Co., Boston, Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago. Highest World’s Fair award for Gold- 
ing Jobber and Pearl presses. 

Liberty Machine Works, The, 54 Frankfort st., 
New York. Sole manufacturers of the new 
style Noiseless Liberty Press. 





JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 
Universal Printing Press, embossers and paper- 
box cutting and creasing presses. General 
selling agents American Typefounders’ Co. 
Address nearest branch, as per list under head 
of Typefounders. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 


MACHINE KNIVES. 
Simonds, A. A., & Son, Dayton, Ohio, mfrs. of 
paper-cutter knives and machine knives. 
White, L. & I. J., Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers 
of paper-cutting knives; superior quality. 


MACHINERY MERCHANTS. 
American Type Founders’ Co., merchants in all 
kinds of printing presses, cutters, folders, gas 
engines, paper-box machinery, etc. Address 
nearest branch. See list of branches under 
head of Typefounders. 


MAP AND RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVING. 

Franklin Engraving and Electrotyping Co. (for- 
merly A. Zeese & Co.), electrotypers, photo- 
zinc etchers, half-tone, wax and wood engrav- 
ers, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

Zeese & Sons, A., half-tone engravers, zinc 
etchers, map and wood engravers, electrotyp- 
ers, 300-306 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 

American Type Founders’ Co., agents in New 
York for Dooley hand and power cutters. 
Cutters of all makes on sale at our branches. 
Address nearest branch, as per list under head 
of Typefounders. 

Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce st., New York. 


11 Spruce st., New York. 


PAPER-CUTTING KNIVES. 


Simonds, A. A., & Son, Dayton, Ohio, mfrs. of 
paper-cutter knives. Scientific tempering. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 
Butler, J. W., Paper Co., 216 and 218 Monroe 
street, Chicago. 
Chicago Paper Co., 120 and 122 Franklin st., Chi- 
cago. Headquarters for printers’ supplies. 
Elliot, A. G., & Co., 30 to 34 South Sixth street, 
Philadelphia. Paper of every description. 
Illinois Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Book, cover, manila, rope manila papers, etc. 
Smith, Bradner, & Co., 119 Monroe st., Chicago. 


Southworth Company, manufacturers of writ- 
ing and ledger papers, Bankers’ Linen, Vel- 
lum Bond, Mittineague, Mass. 

Taylor, Geo. H., & Co., 207 and 209 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Plate, book, news, colored cover: s, 
manila, etc., and specialties. 


PAPER RULING MACHINERY. 
Piper, E. J., 44 Hampden st., Springfield, Mass. 
Improved ruling machines. 


PATENT STAR-WHEEL FLY-STICKS. 


Hyde & Seaman, 127 Winthrop st., Brooklyn, 
N.Y. Star-wheel fly-sticks and star-wheels. 





HE MODERN HIGH ART. 
#ILLUSTRATORS OF <\\\ 
AMERICA 








1007. PoNTIAC BLDG. 


2% Our Drices are Risht 
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cRAND RAP/OS MICH. 





CHICAGO 


DESIGNING 

_ For ica GradeWork~ HALF TONE 

ZINC ETCHING 
WOOD ENGRAVING 














CUTS FOR CATALOGUES, 
BOOKS, SOUVENIRS, 
— NEWSPAPERS ~ 
LETTER HEADS ETC. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY—Continued. 











PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Binner Engraving Co., 195-207 S. Canal st., Chi- 
cago. Zinc, half-tone and wood engraving. 
Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 

cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 

Boston Engraving & MclIndoe Printing Co., 
50 Hartford street and 113 Purchase street, 
Boston, Mass. The largest combined engrav- 
ing and printing establishment in New Eng- 
land. Fine cut making and fine cut printing, 
our specialties. 

Crosscup & West Engraving Co., The, 911 Fil- 
bert street, Philadelphia. Engraving of a 
high order. 

Franklin Engraving and Electrotyping Co. (for- 
merly A. Zeese & Co.), electrotypers, photo- 
zinc etchers, half-tone, wax and wood engrav- 
ers, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

IMinois Engraving Co., 350 Dearborn st., Chi- 
cago. Engraving by all processes. 

Peters, C. J., & Son, 145 High street, Boston. 
Our half-tones are unexcelled. 

Post-Express Printing Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Superior half-tones and zinc etching. 

Sanders Engraving Co., 400 and 402 N. Third 
street, St. Louis, Mo. Photo-engravers. 

Zeese, A., & Sons, half-tone engravers, zinc etch- 
ers, map and wood engravers, electrotypers, 
300-306 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ ELECTRIC LAMPS. 


Colt, J. B., & Co., 115-117 Nassau st., New York. 
Mfrs. of self-focusing arc electric lamps. Ac- 
knowledged by well-known firms to be the best. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’ MACHINERY. 
New York Steei & Copper Plate Co., 171 Wali- 
about st., Brooklyn, N.Y. Copper for half-tone. 


Royle, John, & Sons, Essex and Straight streets. 
Paterson, N. J. Routing machines, routing’ 
cutters, saw tables, shoot planes, etc. 


PRINTERS. 


Darrow, P. C., Ptg. Co., 401 Pontiac blidg., 
cago. Superior color work and designing. 


Chi- 


PRINTERS’ MACHINERY. 


James, Geo. C., & Co., manufacturers and deal- 
ers, 62 Longworth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


American Type Founders’ Co. has “everything 
for the printer” in its eighteen branches. 
Address nearest branch. See list of branches 
under head of Typefounders. 

Bronson, H., new and secondhand machinery 
and supplies, 233 Randolph street, Chicago. 

Chicago Printers’ Supply Co., 602 Pontiac bldg., 
Chicago. Brass rules, galleys, leads, slugs, etc 
Agents for the Perry Quoin and G. B. Kane 
& Co’s inks. 

Dodson Printers’ Supply Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
Largest stock in the South. Lowest prices. 
Gehlert, Louis, printers’ and stereotypers’ blan- 
kets, 204 E. Eighteenth street, New York. 
Graham, E. K., & Co., 516 Commerce street, 
Philadelphia. Newand secondhand machinery 

and supplies. 

Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. Mfrs. of 
cases, stands, cabinets and all printers’ wood 
goods. 

Hartnett, R. W., & Bros., 52 and 54 North Sixth 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





| 











PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


Mexican Printers’ Supply By wad Ed. M. Var- 
gas & Co., proprietors, P box 34, Yrapuato, 
Gto., Mexico. Importers of all kinds of print- 
ers’ machinery and materials. American man- 
ufacturers who want first-class representation 
in Mexico are requested to send us their cata- 
logues, special price lists with discounts, etc. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 

rinters’ woodwork of all kinds—cabinets, 

cases, wood type, patent steel furniture, etc. 
Dealers in metal type and machinery. 


Pease, P. S., & Co., 4 
Mich. Type, paper, ink, printers’ supplies. 

Rowell, Robert, Third avenue and Market st., 
Louisville, Ky. Outfits furnished complete. 


Simons, S., & Co., 13-27 N. Elizabeth st., Chicago. 
Make cabinets, cases, galleys, and every thing | 
of wood used in a printing office. Make 
bookbinders’ boards and engravers’ wood. 
Send for our illustrated catalogue. 


Washington Typefoundry, N. Bunch, proprietor, 
314-316 8th street N. W., Washington, D. C. | 


Wells, Heber, 157 William street, New York. | 
“Strong slat’ cases, cabinets and stands. | 
Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. | 
Manufacturers of patent stereotype blocks, | 
patent composing sticks, brass and steel rule, 
galleys, etc. | 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


American Type Founders’ Co., 113 First avenue, 
south, Minneapolis, Minn., makers of roller 
composition, printers’ rollers and liquid glue. 


| 
Andrew van Bibber & Co., Sixth and Vine sts., | 
Cincinnati, Ohio. | 

| 


Bendernagel & Co., 521 Minor st., Philadelphia. 
Composition and lithographers’ rollers. 


Bingham Brothers Company, 49-51 Rose street, 
New York. Also padding glues. 


Bingham & Runge, 12 to 18 Frankfort st., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Printers’ rollers and composition. 


Birchard, C. H., & Co., 634 Filbert st., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Out of town orders promptly at- 
tended to. 


Godfrey & Co., printers’ rollers and roller com- 
position, Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1865. 


Hart, Henry L., 117 N. Water street, Rochester, 
N. Y.; 10 and 12 Lock street, Buffalo, Ne ¥: 


Osgood, J. H., & Co., 100 Milk st., Boston, Mass. 
Best “Patent” and “ Old Sty le” composition. 


Stahlbrodt, E. A., 18 Mill street, Rochester, 
N. Y. Roller composition and flour paste. 


Wild & Stevens, 148 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. Improved Standard and Anglo-Amer- 
ican compositions. 


PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSES. 


Graham, L., & Son, 44-46 Baronne street, New 
Orleans, La. Southern Printers’ Warehouse. 


Heybach-Bush Co., Fifth and Main sts., Louis- 
ville, Ky. Everything for printers. 


STEREOTYPERS’ MACHINERY. 


Lloyd, Geo. E., & Company (Incorporated), elec- 
trotype, stereotype and electrical machinery of 
all kinds. ‘Telephone, 403. Corner Canal and 
Jackson streets, Chicago. Send for catalogue. 





} 
| 
115 Jefferson ave., Detroit, | 
| 
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TYPEFOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders’ Co., sole makers in 
United States of copper alloy type, self-spac- 
ing type, music type, Greek type. Greatest 
output, completest selection, most original 
designs. For sale at following branches: 

Boston, 150 Congress st. 

New York, Rose and Duane sts. 
Philadelphia, 606-614 Sansom st. 
Baltimore, Frederick and Water sts. 
Buffalo, 83 Ellicott st. 

Pittsburgh, 308 Wood st. 
Cleveland, 239 St. Clair st. 
Cincinnati, 7 Longworth st. 
Chicago, 139-141 Monroe st. 
Milwaukee, 89 Huron st. 

St. Louis, Fourth and Elm sts. 
Minneapolis, 113 First ave., South. 
St. Paul, 84 East Fifth st. 

Kansas City, 533 Delaware st. 
Omaha, 1118 Howard st. 

Denver, 1616 Blake st. 

Portland, Second and Stark sts. 
San Francisco, 405 Sansome st. 

Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 183 to 187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Superior copper-mixed type on the 
point system. All kinds of printing materials. 

Bruce’s, Geo., Son & Co., 13 Chambers street, 
New York. 

Crescent Type Foundry, 358 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, ty pefounders and dealers in printers’ 
supplies. Brass rules a specialty. Every- 
thing on ‘“‘ standard line.” 

Dominion 2g cane rage, | Co., 780 Craig street, 
Montreal, Canada. se wr ge to the gov- 
ernment of Canada. Exclusive agent for the 
American Typefounders’ Company. A full 
line of printers’ supplies from the best manu- 
facturers. 

Farmer, A. D., & Son Typefounding Co., 63 and 
65 Beekman street, New York; 111-113 Quincy 
street, Chicago. 

Graham, John, typefounder, 451 Belden 
Chicago. Send for specimen sheet. 

Hansen, H. C., typefounder and printers’ 
plies, 24-26 Hawley street, Boston, Mass. 

Inland Type Foundry, 217 and 219 Olive street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Newton Copper-faced Type Co., 14 Frankfort st., 
New York. Estimating cost deduct quads. 

Pacific States Type Foundry, San Francisco, 
Cal. All printers’ supplies. 

Standard Typefoundry, 200 Clark st., Chicago. 
Agents Inland and Keystone Typefoundries. 

Toronto Typefoundry, most complete printers’ 
supply house in Canada. 

TYPE METALS. 

Nassau Smelting & Refining Works. B. Low- 
enstein & Bro., props., mfrs. of standard lino- 
type, electrotype, stereotype and ty pe metals, 
540-546 West Sixteenth st., New York 


TYPESETTING MACHINES. 


American Type Founders’ Co., agents for Thorne 
Typesetters. Address nearest branch. S 
list of branches under head of Typefounders. 
Type nicked for Thorne machines supplied at 
short notice. 


avenue, 


sup- 


WOOD TYPE. 

American Wood Type Co., South Windham, 
Conn. Send for pir Pann 

Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers,Wis. Manufac- 
turers of wood type, borders, ornaments, wood 
rule, etc. 

on ans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 

ood type unexcelled for finish. Wood rule, 

borders, reglet, furniture and all wood goods. 

Wells, Heber, 157 William street, New York. 
New specimen book of beautiful faces. 
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Are now Making 


very Superior Line of 


DYRON WESTON ©o. 
FOLIOS 


WHITE AND BLUE, 
LAID AND WOVE, 


IN THE FOLLOWING SIZES AND WEIGHTS: 


17 x 22— 20, 22, 24 and 28 Ib. 
19 x 24 — 24 and 28 Ib. 


For Correspondence, Insurance Policies, Legal Blanks and general 
mercantile purposes these papers are unequaled. 


ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR THEM. 


Mitts ar DALTON, MASS. 


A) A 
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{0 INSURE PROMPT ATTENTION, ALL BUSINESS LETTERS SHOULD BE 
ADDRESSED TO THE FIRM, AND NOT TO ANY PERSON. ad ole ole ofe ole ole ofe a ad y, 
THEO. L. DE VINNE & Co, ee 
PRINTERS, | i 
: {2 LAFAYETTE PLACE. | 
NEW-YORK. on al 2 
New York, June 12, 1894. Ci \ > .) at 
Frep’K H. Levey Co., | 7 o | = 
New York. a5 ) f i i 4 % & * | : 
Dear Sirs: z 
We have been using your inks for some S 
: elected from = 
ars past and can testify to their general excellence, more ‘ : 
- . ; many received by us in . 
ecially for their use on coated paper. We find them very ; 
_ reference to our - 
‘yniform, and with your nice graduations of body we can suit Inks “7 


ourselves for almost any condition of paper. ‘They are cer- 
tainly very superior in quality, and we are highly satisfied W RITE FOR PAMPH LET 
with the results obtained from their use. GIVING OTHERS 


Yours very truly, 


js dfs aps af 





yy, L i. | OFFICE OF THE PUBLIC PRINTER, . 
JY ) Ade Li1¢ 7 Co. WASHINCTON.D.C. June 20, 1894, 








FREDERICK H. LEVEY Co., 


1 i | 
g ry » | Gentlemen : 


a & o : 4) - 
wo \) | cheerfully state that in 1886 a somewhat exhaustive test was 


Manufacturers, etc., New York City. 


“<amusods 
lee 
¢ 
«; 
= 
ean, 
pt 


In response to your request of 19th inst., I 


¢ § 
wml | 
Sa, 


made of book and job inks in this office, under my direction. 





Following such tests the inks furnished by you were selected 


in part for office use, both for reasons of color, economy in 


QC 
QR 


use, and cost. 
These inks gave such great satisfaction, especially in 


5O Beekman Of fine bookwork, engraving and half-tone printing, that I have 
. 


this year, upon taking charge of this office again as Public 
hew Work. Printer, directed the use of your inks without any request 
on your part. 


| Very truly yours, 


THE LEADING | 
PRINTING INK MANUFACTURERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES. the 


—— aan eee i. 


%e oj fs ofs offs aps ifs dfs af af aj ee Printer. 
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Product! oo ee 


Product! === 


_Is the demand today from the man who has his money 
in printing machinery, and wants biggest possible dividends 
from his investment. He wants steady, continuous, rapid 
running—no stops or “slowing up.” The more tokens or 
thousands turned off in the working day, the more earning 
capacity in the machine—the better the investment pays. 














"Th oval % tris ‘ - th, RAAZnAbkI, Dew . " > ae ' 
ine dali product or tne ienie Press is trom 


> 4 a ee ae ee 
ZU to oVU per cent ane 


a ee ene en ce ance ~ acon 


i ant tlearw mackhis ; 
iad OF oTnmer macnines. 


And so perfect is the register, so powerful and rigid 





the impression, so even the distribution of the Miehle that - 








there is better product, as well as more of it. Instead of sacri- 
ficing quality for quantity, the Miehle positively guarantees 
distinct superiority in both respects. 


HERE are potent reasons behind these claims. ‘The Miehle is different from 
other presses, radically so in its smooth running, swift bed-motion, giving 
speeds others are incapable of developing. The bed and cylinder run at all 

times in perfect unison, insuring clean, sharp, true impressions ; consequently for 
some kinds of exacting work it has been proved that the Miehle is the only press 
which will satisfactorily and profitably fulfill the conditions required. 


The Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co. 


ale CHICAGO— Corner Clinton and Fulton Streets. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


& nts a Na NEW YORK OFFICE—101 World Building. 
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